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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
——@— 


P. J. observes, ‘‘ In p. 80 of last month, 
you ask whether the expression of ‘the 
glorious uncertainty of the law’ was first 
employed on the occasion there mentioned ? 

can answer that it was not. It had been 
in use long before, and I have often heard 
that it originated thus. Soon after the first 
Lord Mansfield was appointed Chief Justice, 
which was in 1756, he overruled some long 
established legal decisions, and introduced 
several innovations in the practice of his 
court. At that period ‘the glorious memory 
of King William’ was a standing toast ; and 
at a dinner of the Judges and Counsel at 
Serjeants’ Inn Hall, after the toast of the 
* glorious memory,’ Mr, Wilbraham, a very 
eminent counsel of that day, gave ‘ the glo- 
rious uncertainty of the law,’ which was le- 
velled at Lord Mansfield’s judgments, and 
created much merriment. it has ever since 
been commonly drank at professional din- 
ners.—In p. 90, it is said of Mr. Nickson, 
whose age is stated to be 70, that he was an 
active assistant in founding the Coventry 
Library in 1761. One of the dates must be 
wrong.” 

A Lincolnshire Correspondent states that 
*¢the late Sir Scrope Bernard Morland 
(part i. p. 465) was the seventh son of Sir 
Francis Bernard; and was born, not in Ire- 
land, but at Perth Ambay, New Jersey, 
whilst his father was governor of that set- 
tlement. Sir Scrope was twice in Ireland as 
private secretary to the Marquess of Buck- 
ingham.—There is in the hall of Christ 
Church, Oxford, a portrait of Sir Francis 
Bernard, painted at Boston ‘in America, by 
Copley, the father of Lord Lyndhurst, be- 
fore he crossed the Atlantic.” There has 
been a trial in the Prerogative Court regard- 
ing the testamentary arrangements of the 
late Sir Scrope Bernard Morland. It ap- 
peared that he had made several wills, but 


cancelled them all, and left one commenced . 


at his death. A copy of one made in 1788 
had, however, been found, and the question 
was whether this was revived. On the 27th 
July Sir John Nicoll pronounced judgment 
against it; and decided that Sir Scrope had 
died intestate. 

George Thomas Wyndham, esq. (part i. 
p- 380,) was the grandson, not the son, of 
John Wyndham, esq. and Elizabeth Dalton. 
His father was George Wyndham, esq. who 
died Jan. 3, 1810, aged 44; and his mo- 
ther Marianne, dau. of Col: Philip Bacon of 
Ipswich. His three sisters were married ; 
Marianne, in 1829, to the Rev. Cremer 
Cremer, Rector of Felbrigg and Melton, 
Norfolk; Arabella, in 1827, to the Rev. 
George Whitefoord, Rector of Westerfield, 


Suffolk; and Sophia, in 1829, to the Rev. 
C. Barnwell, of Mileham Hall, Norfolk. 

In p. 16 is an inquiry after the Duchess 
of Wharton. She died 13 Jan. 1777, of 
which there is a report in Dodsley’s Annual 
Register, p. 227, of the edition reprinted in 
1794. 

G. W. L. remarks, ‘‘ Having occasion to 
refer to some papers, the following para- 
graph copied from the John Bull Sunday 
paper of the 11th November, 1827, was 
among them, which, if it be correct, our 
Almanacks must be at variance with histori- 
cal fact.—‘ It is singular that many of the 
Almanacks and other Annuals mention the 
4th of November as the anniversary of the 
landing of the Prince of Orange (afterwards 
William III.) at Torbay. It is well known 
that that important event took place on the 
anniversary of the Powder Plot, a coinci- 
dence which excited much remark at the 
moment. Burnett (who was on board one 
of the Prince’s ships) says, the 4th of No- 
vember being the day on which the Prince 
was born and married, he fancied, if he could 
land that day, it would look auspicious to 
the army, and animate the soldiers. But 
we all, who considered that the day following 
being Gunpowder Treason day, our landing 
that day might have a good effect on the 
minds of the English nation, were better 
pleased to see that we could land no sooner.’ 
—This extract accords with Ames’s copy of 
the Remembrancer 1735 (now in my pos- 
session), in which he has corrected several 
errors. Should not, therefore, in future 
our Almanacks be thus rectified, viz. Nov. 
4th, K. William Lorn 1650,—Nov. 5th, 
Gunpowder Plot 1605—K. William III. 
landed 1688; unless the latter holiday be 
thought sufficient to be recorded.” 

P.615. Before our notice of the Fa- 
mily Classical Library, should also have 
been inserted the title of the following 
work by Mr. Barker: ‘* Select Orations of 
Demosthenes, consisting of those which are 
read in Schools and Colleges; including the 
Oration of Eschines against Ctesiphon; with 
Notes critical and explanatory. To which 
are added, Leland’s Sketch of the principal 
Cities of Greece, and his Introductions to 
the Orations, Examination-Questions, and 
copious Indexes. By E. H. Barker, Esq. 
late of Trinity College, Cambridge,” 8vo, 
pp- 276. Mr. Barker’s book is an edition 
of the Greek text with English notes for 
Schools, and is quite distinct from the se- 
ties of Translations which Mr. Valpy is 
printing. 

J. W.’s paper in our next, 
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ON CLERICAL FARMERS. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 1. 
A me to be amongst the 
foremost in congratulating you 
upon the commencement of your Cen- 
tenary, and the attainment of this good 
and green old age, like the Patriarch, 
in all the vigour of strength, and with 
the unabated energies of promising 
youth. Flattery would be as offensive 
to you as unbecoming in me: but the 
honest meed of commendation may be 
allowable in one who has been fifty 
years a reader of your Miscellany, an 
occasional contributor to its pages upon 
a considerable variety of topics, and 
who has constantly experienced and 
observed your undeviating candour and 
liberal consistency, in regard to your 
literary correspondents, and an equal 
and becoming alacrity to review the 
productions of your contemporaries, 
and to examine conflicting opinions 
with honest freedom, and in the true 
spirit of urbanity. 

Attached as your SENILITY must 
naturally be to long established cus- 
toms, and regarding Antiquity, whether 
of usage or existence, as in some de- 
gree sacred, you will discern that in 
the political, the moral, and the lite- 
rary world, there is often a wide dif- 
ference between alteration and im- 
provement; between the changes of 
innovation and the amendments of sa- 
gacity: and I am sure, agree with me 
that it is often better to submit to the 
continuance of inconveniences and im- 
perfections, than rashly to invade them, 
without something more than a bare 
chance of effecting real benefit: but 
your experience has confirmed the cor- 
rectness of that judgment which so 
long a course of years has manifested 
in the conducting of the Magazine; 
that as we are never too old to learn, so 
we ought never to disdain suggestions, 
from whatsoever source derived, by 
which improvements may be made. 
With this impression I venture to call 
your attention to one of those nu- 
merous circumstances which, relating 


to a most valuable class of your readers, 
is of great importance to the cause of 
literature, of morals, and of religion, 
and upon these several accounts seems 
not undeserving your notice as well as 
their regard: and is dictated by mo- 
tives which are so obvious, that whether 
conveyed in such a manner as to make 
any impression or not, will at least ex- 
empt them from the censure of being 
impertinent or ill timed. I mean the 
effects of having ly a ——— act en- 
couraged the Clergy to become Farmers. 
Of the wisdom which suggested such 
an alteration in the laws (very proble- 
matical at best, and respecting which 
the sagacity of many must have antici- 
—_ at least some of the evils which 

ave been produced by that measure) 
it is not my intention to speak. But 
the effects are too apparent not to de- 
mand notice and to excuse animadver- 
sion. 

Irregularities amongst the sacred or- 
der have been the theme of many pens. 
Fox-hunting, gambling, dancing, and 
pugilistic parsons, and luxury, pride, 
and idleness, existing or supposed to 
exist amongst some unworthy members 
of that profession, and equally disgust- 
ing to the respectable members of it as 
in the eyes of the severest or most cy- 
nical amongst those who have censured 
them, are hackneyed subjects: but 
farming parsons seem to have hitherto 
been deemed at least undeserving much 
severity of remark ; whilst in fact, when 
vice is so nearly allied to virtue that it 
can scarcely be distinguished from it, 
itis most dangerous, and the resemblance 
which there is between industry and 
a has thrown a shield over 
the mischief which has been intro- 
duced by the Clergy being converted 
into farmers. I oll eniae myself to 
the effects produced, without adverting 
to the motives for such a change from 
those good old times in which the 
Clergy found ample employment in the 
performance of their ecclesiastical 


duties, without intermeddling with se- 
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cular affairs. This change has pro- 
duced, amongst farmers, an increasing 
disesteem and a diminished reverence 
for the Clergy. Brought into collision 
and competition with them, on sub- 
jects which they understand probably 
as well or better than those whom they 
had been accustc xed ‘to regard as in- 
structors, and of a superior cast not 
only of rank but of talent, they soon 
feel their own strength, and the whole 
country may be safely challenged to 
produce a single instance in which the 
parson farmer is not either scoffed at 
for his ignorance and incompetence in 
the business into which he has in- 
truded, or sneered at and despised for 
his folly, or cajoled and cheated by the 
consent and connivance of many who, 
whilst he remained in his own proper 
sphere, were his attentive hearers, re- 
spectful followers, and conscientious 
neighbours. 

Amongst the poor, he who formerly 
ministered to their wants, comforted 
them in their distresses, relieved their 
penury, and successfully interposed his 
good offices between the harsh and 
unfeeling conduct of a brutal overseer 
and the suffering classes of his pa- 
rishioners,—the farming parson now 
appears in a very opposite light :—as 
hard a task-master, as niggardly a con- 
tributor, as severe and rigid an exactor 
of their daily toil, as the keenest dealer 
or the most impenetrable clown in his 
parish. He sees his people with new 
eyes, as they do him; and when they 
hear him, can it be expected that it is 
with equal reverence? Look at the 
condition of the land occupied by this 
new class of agriculturists. Is it im- 
proved? On the contrary, with very 
few exceptions, the Parson’s farm is in 
the worst condition of any in the pa- 
rish. Ignorance and neglect are so 
apparent, that in his new trade he is 
the laughing-stock of all his neigh- 
bours, and instead of improving them 
by his example, he is derided as an ex- 
perimentalist, and sometimes insulted 
by those who might have been his ad- 
miring or at least his well-disposed 
hearers ; who would have been willing 
to improve by his instructions upon 
subjects which he understands better 
than they ; but who conscious of more 
wisdom, in their own line, despise him 
as an intruder upon it. 

Even in some few instances (if any 
such there be) where the Parson un- 
derstands and practises his new em- 


ployment with pecuniary advantage, 
and succeeds in skilfully cultivating his 
land, it is at the risk, nay, at the cer- 
tainty of losing the far greater portion 
of that respect which as a Clergyman 
he might have received from those 
whom he has converted into envious 
rivals and competitors: for, in the de- 
gree in which he succeeds with his 
agriculture, he will sink in their esti- 
mation as a Parish Priest; and in the 
view of all others it is clear that the 
more he withdraws himself from cle- 
rical duties to attend to secular affairs, 
the less he will be qualified for the due 
performance of that office which ought 
to be his sole employment. 

The angry feelings, the jealousies, 


the usurpation of at least the means of 


giving employment and support of one 
family in every parish—which must 
be fairly calculated upon, wherever the 
Parson attempts or pretends to culti- 
vate his own glebe, are evident ;—the 
neglect of ecclesiastical duties, in con- 
sequence of such employments, is every 
day more and more observable. I do 
not say that the farming Parson in 
every instance neglects éo go to church; 
but show me the man “ whose talk is 
of bullocks,” and whose occupation is 
the routine of the farm-yard, or the 
dairy, and permit me to ask for the 
roofs in his discourses of those intel- 
ectual attainments which are essen- 
tial to him as a Clerical Instructor, 
and in his behaviour, of the effects of 
that abstraction from the cares and 
business of the world, which can alone 
duly qualify him to minister about 
holy things ? 

G it were possible to contrive the 
union of more discordant characters 
than that of a cattle-dealer or a farmer, 
a Clergyman and a Magistrate, which 


is now so common amongst us, I ap- 


prehend it is only to be found in the 
picture drawn by the inimitable Field- 
ing, of his Trulliber, which even at a 
period far less polished than the pre- 
sent age, designedly held out a beacon 
to warn those whom it especially con- 
cerned, against the danger of bringing 
the sacred order into contempt, by un- 
worthily blending such opposite cha- 
racters. 

Whilst the agriculturists are loud in 
their complaints of the peculiar hard- 
ships to which they are reduced, can it 
be credited that the Clergy believe 
them, and yet themselves engage in 
farming: or can it surprise the public 
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at large, that whilst the Clergy forsake 
their calling to interfere in agricultural 
concerns, sectaries should increase and 
abound, intrude themselves into the 
churches, and usurp the authority of 
teachers; and can it be denied that 
wherever the Clergyman becomes a 
farmer, his proper province, thus de- 
serted, is generally invaded by religious 
bigots and ranting enthusiasts ? 

The result of all this will be either 
the disgrace of the English Church, if 
not the ruin of it: the decay of rational 
piety: the deterioration of morals: the 
loss of good manners, and introduction 
of fanaticism ; or—such an impression 
upon the common sense of the country 
as may lead to an effectual remedy in a 
due and moderate provision for the 
Clergy, and an absolute prohibition of 
their following any secular employ- 
ment whatsoever: so that they may 
cultivate sound learning, advance true 
religion, and practise those duties by 
which they may both save their own 
souls, and those who hearthem. X. 

P.S. If these remarks are admis- 
sible, I shall probably beg a corner in 
your next Magazine upon the subject 
of Magisterial and Electioneering 
Clergy ; who, if they do not see their 
own faults, are not more likely to cor- 
rect them than their brethren amongst 


the laity. 
—_ }—- 
Mr. Ursan, Paris, Aug. 10. 


BRIEF account of the ancient 

Church of St. Germain |’Auxer- 
rois, (where great numbers of persons, 
slain in the late sanguinary conflicts 
near the Louvre, were promiscuously 
interred,) may not be misplaced in your 
Miscellany; as this edifice is one of 
the most prominent antiquities of the 
city, and is visited by almost every 
traveller who arrives here, being si- 
tuated in a quarter constantly traversed 
by all classes. The building is not re- 
markable for beauty ; and in point of 
age, it yields to St. Germain-des-Prés ; 
but from various circumstances, it has 
excited more interest with the anti- 
quary, as well as the mere curious 
spectator. 

Had Napoleon remained on the 
throne of France, this Church would 
have been demolished some years back ; 
he intended opening a road from the 
eastern facade of the Louvre, to the 
Place de la Bastille. That plan would 
have greatly improved, as well as em- 
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bellished Paris; for it would have laid 
open many of the narrow, fetid steeets 
in the heart of the town, where, it is 
scarcely exaggeration to say the sun- 
beams never. penetrate. A new site 
was fixed upon for a Church to replace 
it; but the priests have hitherto had 
too much influence to allow the im- 
provement to be taken into considera- 
tion. However, as the present King, 
Louis-Philip, is known to patronise all 
measures of public utility, we may soon 
see the late Emperor’s plan carried into 
effect. 

The western front of this Church 
looks on the beautiful fagade of the 
Louvre, and is at a sufficient distance 
to allow a convenient view of both 
edifices. On the north side is the Rue 
Chilperic; oh the south, the Rue des 
Prélres ; and on the east, the Rue de 
Arbre Sec. The Church, however, 
is not detached; for houses and shops 
have been erected in corners, formed 
by projecting parts of the building; 
and the whole presents a mass of con- 
fused memorials of different ages, ex- 
hibiting in some parts the offerings of 
superstitious piety ; in others, the traces 
of revolutionary spoliation. 

A Church was erected on this spot 
in 606, by King Chilperic: it was de- 
dicated to Germain, the twentieth Bi- 
shop of Paris, who died in 576, and 
was long called St. Germain-la-Ronde, 
on account of its circular form. That 
Bishop had excommunicated Chari- 
bert, King of Paris, for polygamy ; and 
was in such great reputation, that 
many persons bequeathed their pro- 
perty to defray the expense of trans- 
lating his remains to the new Church. 

The original edifice having been de- 
— by the Normans, was rebuilt 
by King Robert, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century ; when it received 
the name of St. Germain I’ Auxerrois, 
to distinguish it from another Church 
dedicated to St. Germain. But Alex- 
ander III. in a bull of 1165, continues 
to give it the old appellation ; he calls 
it Monasterium Sancti Germani Ro- 
tundi. 

The Church at present consists of 
some portions of that erected by King 
Robert, with additions and reparations, 
made by the English in 1423. It be- 
longs to no particular class of architec- 
ture; and it becomes difficult to give 
an intelligible account of so irregular a 
building. Viewed from the west, we 
see a wide porch, and on each side of 
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the principal door are three statues ; 
they stand upon brackets formed by 
figures of deformed animals, and in 
the mouldings over the door are rows 
of various little monsters. A turret of 
plain stone work is seen on each side of 
the body of the Church ; and a number 
of ornamented pinnacles, on the top of 
the buttresses, with projecting spouts, 
terminating in misshapen figures, give 
rather a grotesque appearance to the 
building. 

The porch not extending the whole 
breadth of the edifice, the space on 
each side was afterwards filled up by 
two chambers; one of them is destined 
for the administration of the Eucharist, 
the other for Baptisms: an inscription 
over each, denotes the epoch of their 
erection ; the former was built in 1608, 
the latter in 1639. 

The interior of the Church is not 
very striking: the double ailes are so 
very wide, that including the little 
chapels which encircle the place, the 
body is not more than 1-5th of the 
building. The pillars which support 
the roof over the ailes, are round, and 
very massive in proportion to their 
height ; a few of them have mouldings. 
The absence of a gallery above the 
ailes, has caused the windows to be 
very lofty; although of equal height, 
there is a great want of uniformity in 
them, which is the more conspicuous, as 
some are ornamented with stained glass. 

This Church was for a long time 
collegiate as well as parochial ; but the 
repeated disputes between the incum- 
bents and the canons, induced the Par- 
liament to unite the chapter to that of 
Nétre Dame. Many persons of emi- 
nence have been buried here; and it 
has often been selected for the delivery 
of funeral orations in commemoration 
of persons who have died elsewhere. 
Among others, the Chancellor Olivier, 
who died at Amboise in 1560. It was 
the bell of this Church which gave the 
signal for murdering the Protesiants, 
in 1572; and during the revolution 
which took place last month, the 
Church was used as an hospital for 
those who were wounded in attacking 
the Louvre on this side. 

There are a few monuments in this 
Church, which are interesting as the 
wrecks of other days. Ina little chapel 
in the south-east corner, are two statues, 
about the natural size, which repre- 
sent two individuals named Stephen 
Aligre, father and son, who both filled 
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the office of Chancellor of France. 
The figure of the father is in a reclining 
— the inscription states that his 

eart was buried there, and that he 
died Dec. 11, 1635. The other figure 
is kneeling: he died Oct. 25, 1677, 
and according to the inscription, his 
body was interred in that chapel. Both 
these monuments were restored in 
1822, by their descendant, the Marquis 
d’Aligre, peer of France. 

In a chapel, nearly opposite, are 
two statues, two busts, and a long in- 
scription on black marble. They are 
memorials of the Rostaing family, and 
were restored in 1824, by the present 
Marquis de Rostaing. The busts and 
the inscription were formerly in the 
Church of the Feuillants; the statues 
were in this Church, which contained 
the tomb of the elder branch of the 
family. 

There are also a few tablets inscribed 
with the names of persons who have 
died since the Restoration; in parti- 
cular a marble slab to the memory of 
the Duke de Riviere, governor of the 
Doke of Bordeaux: he died April 21, 
1828, and is buried at Bel-Air, near 
Bourges. The inscription is surmount- 
ed with his arms; which being only 
in outline, do not sufficiently indicate 
the blazon: they are paly of six, over 
all a chevron. 

This Church was outside the city 
until the reign of Louis-le-Gros, who 
built a wall to protect the northern 
suburbs of Paris. Philip Augustus, 
in 1190, built another of more syb- 
stantial materials, and comprising a 
more extended circuinference: it left 
the bank of the river at the spot where 
the Pont des Arts now stands, and 
passed direct to the Rue St. Honoré, 
where a fortified gate was erected, near 
the present site of the Oratoire. 

Those who desire more information, 
are referred to Felibien, Hist. de Paris ; 
Dulaure, idem ; and Jaillot, Recherches 
critiques et historiques sur Paris. 


Yours, &c. W.S. B. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 
Se following lively letter from a 
medical student at Paris, relative 
to French manners and customs, will, 
I trust, amuse your readers. 
A CorRESPONDENT. 
My own ayvocations take me from 
half past six in the morning to five at 
night. I have three subjects now in 
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progress of dissection, which cost me 
three shillings each, and which would 
at this moment cost in London 20/. 
each. I am engaged at Lispone’s (qu. ?) 
class every morning. It is a complete 
butcher’s shop, where the students are 
like butchers’ apprentices, cutting off 
legs and arms, and practising the art of 
carving in the highest style. Each 
operation is exhibited three times to 
the student, and performed twice by 
himself, under the superintendence of 
a whole company of surgical demon- 
strators. In London operations are 
only exhibited twice a year to the stu- 
dent, and he has never an opportunity 
of performing them heal an the 
dead body. Here are institutions with- 
outend and withoutexpense. Lectures, 
colleges, museums, libraries, abound of 
the very first description on the same 
terms. The anatomical models in wax 
are so like the human body as scarcely 
to be pronounced artificial. This is an 
art not practised in England. Books 
are one quarter the price of English lite- 
rature. ‘Mach and small encyclopz- 
dias abound, on cookery, women’s 
dress, the sciences, and every thing. 
There are manuals on every art of life, 
three and four francs each. 

French prices are these: cut glass, 
and glass moulded in the most elegant 
forms, for drinking cups, 10d. to Is. 
each ; boots 12s., shoes 7s., a coat 11. 
10s., trowsers 12s. to 15s., hats 10s. 
to 15s., board and lodging from 31. 
to 4/. a month. I dined yesterday 
at one of the principal Cafés. We had 
one bottle of Burgundy, one of Chab- 
lis, (the best of all the white wines by 
the bye), two bottles of Champagne ; 
turtle, pease, and maccaroni soups, one 
plate each ; beef-steaks with delicious 
gtavy-sauce ; mutton, ragouts, poultry ; 
two delicious dishes of hot pastry, 4s. 
each fora company. I dined in the 
Boulevards Italienne on Sunday, at an 
English chophouse ; roast beef in ex- 
cess, plum pudding, half a bottle of 
wine, a large glass of brandy punch, 
for 1s. 4d.—Casts’ shops are very thick. 
Your friends, the heathen gods, sell 
here at any price. 

If my ..... should come here, she 
will find it all in her line ; rooms with 
wooden floors, cut like a tessellated 
pavement, or of bricks, glistening with 
wax like Roman pottery,twohand-dogs, 
and a wooden fire ; high rooms, with 
beautiful ceilings, fine mahogany furni- 
ture, huge glasses, a splendid time- 
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piece, a bed in every room, in a recess 
or otherwise, huge window frames and 
-_ panes of glass, but no carpets, no 
bells. You may die in the night; not 
a soul would know of it; huge stair- 
cases, horribly dirty; great folding 
gates, and a porter to let you in and out 
into the street. She would learn in a 
French kitchen, instead of keeping u 

a fire a yard high and a yard long all 
day, that a small square machine like 
a table, with four little iron cavities 
grated at bottom, containing in each 
cavity a little charcoal, will boil four 
pots, kettles, or any thing at one time, 
for one fiftieth what the boiling in an 
English kitchen costs per week, and 
serve a family of twenty people. She 
will also find that no fires of wood or 
coal are ever kept for servants, and that 
a joint of meat is roasted thus: a ma- 
chine, like a Dutch oven, with small 
bars, is filled with charcoal, and put 
down below a chimney without a 
grate, and a joint, &c. is put on a spit 
before it, and roasted ; and when the 
cooking is over, the fire and roasting 
machine are removed. At dinner she 
must take the middle of the table, and 
you, her husband, the opposite side. If 
five courses come on, one comes at a 
time, wh'ch is one dish only, boiled 
beef par exemple. She would chop up 
the beef, like the bread in England, in 
one dish, and send the dish round; 
then each dish must come back again 
for the gravy. So on with the turkey, 
&c. Fish is about the last thing. In 
a leg of mutton, the shank bone is left, 
covered with a fine piece of paper 
around it, cut out like papers round 
mould candles, for a handle to hold the 
joint by when carved. Salad, all float- 
ing in oil. In the evening she would 
be expected to go to a café; never drink 
tea at home ; for instance, to the Café 
Sauvage, where, while she sipped her 
coffee, a man, dressed like a savage, 
would dance, beat a drum, and knock 
a lot of bells about, like a Bedlamite ; 
or to the Café du Pays, where she could 
see a stage anda play going, whilst a 
hundred tables onl be filled with 
companies drinking tea, coffee, &c.and 
noblemen, gentry, loose women, rogues, 
all in the same place, all in high glee, 
with newspapers, laughter, and lots of 
converse. If she kicked up any row, 
the gens d’armes, or a file of men in 
rich blue uniforms, standing in every 
corner, would march her off at the 
point of the bayonet, between two 
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files. In the evening she must go to the 
theatre, and form one in a queue, till 
the doors are open; that is, the people 
draw up in two files, which sometimes 
surround a whole. theatre, and when 
the doors are opened, they go like peo- 
ple into a church, when following a fu- 
neral. She might come out, and leave 
a handkerchief in her place, and no 
one would take the place or the hand- 
kerchief. On Sundays, she would be 
expected to go to a hal masqué, in a 
black mask, or dressed in men’s clothes, 
and dance ; or she might choose to play 
at cards, ecarté par exemple; or she 
might go to a table where four stran- 
gers were playing, put down her five 
shilling piece on oue side or other, and 
only bet. If she stayed after twelve 
o'clock, the gens-d’armes would step in 
and clear her out with a drawn sword. 
ge — 
Mr. Ursan, July 19. 

io the Court-room of Bamburgh Cas- 

tle, in Northumberland, there are 
four pieces of tapestry, which are un- 
derstood to have been brought thither 
from the Deanery of Ripon about forty 
years since. They are of considerable 
dimensions, the two largest measuring 
15 feet by 8, and containing several fi- 
gures as large as life. The colours at 
one time have been extremely vivid, but 
are now faded in some degree from age. 
Upon the whole, however, they are in 
excellent preservation, and exhibit such 
correct drawing and good composition, 
that it is evident the paintings or designs 
from which they were worked must 
have been the production of no com- 
mon master. The first of the series I 
imagine to représent the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, seated at a large table, and en- 
gaged with his commissioners in form- 
ing the celebrated Digest of Roman 
law. A remarkable figure standing be- 
hind his chair may probably represent 
Trebonianus. Two of the lawyers are 
in oriental costume, and one of the two 
may be supposed to be Basilides, who 
had been Prefect of the East. In the 
second, the Emperor is seen advancing 
in royal sapere to an open temple of 
Janus. Slaves newly manumitted are 
crowding round him, and kissing the 
hem of his garment. Other persons 
are also introduced as spectators of the 
scene. Justinian may here be con- 
jectured to be in the act of proclaim- 
ing, immediately after one of the great 
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victories gained by Belisarius, the e¢er- 
nal peace—which by the way lasted two 
years. 

The third is a coronation. The Em- 
peror kneels on a cushion, with his 
sceptre in his right hand, while a 
stately figure in a scarlet robe is placing 
a crown upon his head. Before him 
stand two Flamens holding an open 
book, on which may be distinguished 
the words Ler Romanor’. 

Between the priests and the Empe- 
ror lies a naked sword wreathed with 
olive on another cushion, and beside it 
a kneeling page throws the light of a 
torch on the open volume. This trans- 
action is represented as taking place 
at night on a terrace, and the populace 
are gathered together in a court below. 

In the fourth piece of tapestry, Jus- 
tinian appears not exactly in a hunting 
dress, but with a bunting spear in his 
hand, in a wild country, with only 
two attendants. He has come sud- 
denly upon two of his hounds, which 
lie dead, and apparently poisoned, on 
the ground. A chased bowl stands 
near them, and a stream of water 
gushes from a rock at a small distance. 
The countenance and attitude of the 
Enpperor are strongly expressive of sur- 
prise and regret. 

As I have not happened to meet in 
Gibbon or Procopius with any circum- 
stance in the life of Justinian corre- 
sponding to that which is detailed in 
this picture, I should feel much ob- 
liged to any of your correspondents 
who may be able and willing to throw 
light upon it; and still more if they 
could refer me to any engravings, etch- 
ings, or paintings, in which the sub- 
jects alluded to are treated in the man- 
ner I have described. I may add, that 
the features of the Emperor Justinian, 
and such portion of his.costume as ap- 
pears on medals, are faithfully copied 
in these Tapestries. 

Yours, &c. W.N. Darne cu. 


—_—o— 
R. C. H. will be obliged by any informa- 


tion respecting some ancient customs per- 
formed at the birth of Henry Greene Lord 
of Warminster, born at Stebenhethe (Step- 
ney), 11 Hen. VI. He wishes also to learn 
in what work they are recorded. 

Any information respecting the pedigree 
of Hervey of Highworth, co. Wilts, will be 
esteemed a favour by ANTIQUARIUS, 
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Mr. Ursan, Aug. 12. 

S you have of late favoured us 
with views of many of the new 
Churches in and near the Metropolis, 
I hope you will oblige me by inserting 
a view of the Church of Teffont Ewyas, 
co. Wilts (see Pl. 1.), one which for 
external neatness and internal beauty 
is superior to most of the Churches in 
the West of England. This church 
has lately been rebuilt, and the tower 
added, chiefly by the exertions of J.T. 
Mayne, Esq: F.R.S. F.S.A. the lord of 
the manor and patron of the Church, 
aided by the contributions of his friends. 

Since the engraving was made, Mr. 
Mayne has continued to improve the 
beauty of the Church, by raising the 
Chancel to within a few feet of the 
height of the nave, and by adding three 
open quatrefoils between each pinnacle 
of the tower; and Mr. Mayne has in 
contemplation to add also a spire. 

Teffont Ewyas is in the Hundred of 
Dunworth, co. Wilts. The parish 
consists of about 700 acres, and is si- 
tuated in a pleasant retired valley, near 
the turnpike road from Hindon to Sa- 
lisbury, from which city it is distant 
nine miles. 

The freestone quarries at the verge 
of this parish, supplied in a great mea- 
sure the stone’for Salisbury Cathedral, 
more than thirty acres of land having 
been excavated for that purpose, and 
these same quarries have supplied the 
stone for the late rebuilding of Teffont 
Ewyas Church. 

The additional name of Ewyas was 
derived from a former possessor, who 
enjoyed also the barony of Ewyas in 
Herefordshire. The distinguished fa- 
milies of Tregoz and Hussey were 
successively lords of this parish. With 
an heiress of the Husseys the manor 
passed to Sir Thomas Hungerford, the 
first appointed Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 

In 1545 the Crown granted the 
manor to H. Ley, Esq. father of James 
Ley, Earl of Marlborough, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, and Lord High 
Treasurer of England. The Earl died 
at Lincoln’s Inn 1628, and was buried 
at Westbury, Wilts, where a stately 
monument was erected to his memory. 

In the Chancel of Teffont Ewyas is 
an altar monument, on which are 
three male figures, in recumbent pos- 
tures. That nearest the wall is ele- 
vated, above the other two, and re- 

Gent. Mac. August, 1830. 
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pee H. Ley, Esq. in black armour, 
is head resting on a cushion, and 
his feet ona lion couchant. The other 
two figures represent his sons Wil- 
liam and Matthew, also habited in 
armour, with trunk hose and large 
ruffs round their necks. All three 
have been painted, but the legs of all 
are broken. 

Above this monument, but forming 
a part of it, are the arms of Ley, viz. 
Argent, a chevron between three 
wolves’ heads caboshed Sable, langued 
Gules; impaling, Argent, two chevrons 
Sable, a label in chief Vert. 

Beneath, ona tablet of black marble, 
is the following inscription : 


**D.0.M.S. Hic requiescunt in morte 
Henrici Ley, Arm. reliquiz, qui ex veteri 
Leyorum prosapié in agro Devon oriundus, 
2 Dyonisid de St. Mayne, conjuge, numero- 
sam dignioris sexus suscepit propaginem, 
viz, WittieLmMuM et Matrugum (quorum 
hic visuntur imagines, et subter sita sunt 
ossa), Johannem, Henricum, Petrum, at- 
que insuper Jacobum, Malbrigi Comitem, 
Anglie Thesaurarium. Obiit a nata salute 
M.D.LXXI11. Junii vit.” 


At the West end of this monument, 
beneath the heads of the two lower 
figures, on black marble tablets, are 
these inscriptions : 


**Wituietmus Ley, Arm. octogenario 
major et ccelebs, coelos adiit, era Christ. 
M.Dc.xxul. April v.” 

*¢ Mattn. Ley, Ar., vir plenus virtutum 
et dierum, placide animam Deo reddidit Maii 
XXIII, M.DC.XXXII, etat’ suze LXXXVII.” 


Between these inscriptions, on an 
oval shield, are the arms of Ley, sur- 
oer by a helmet, the crest broken 
off. 
On the South side of the monument 
are three oval shields, the first display- 
ing the arms of Ley, the other defaced. 

In the time of Charles I]. the manor 
of Teffont Ewyas was in possession of 
the Ash family; they sold it in 1679 
to Christopher Mayne, Esq. ancestor 
of the present —— 

-.Of the family of Mayne, a full ac- 
count and pedigree may be seen in Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s History of Dunworth 
Hundred, pp. 111, 112. The lives of 
two ensinent ecclesiastics of this family, 
Dr. Jasper Mayne, and Alexander 
Mayne, are recorded by Wood in his 
«© Athenze Oxonienses.’ 

In the sepulchral vault at Teffont is 
a handsome cenotaph, erected by Isa- 
bella, the last Countess of Dundonald, 
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only daughter of Samuel Raymond, of 
Belchamp Hall, co. Essex, to the me- 
mory of her first husband, John Mayne, 
Esq. of the Temple, barrister at law, 
who died anno 1785, and to the me- 
mory of the Mompesson, Waldron, 
and Batt families, successively inter- 
married, and who with his kindred 
and relations were buried underneath. 
There are also three other monu- 
ments to the family of Mayne, the in- 
scriptions ou which will be found in 
Sir R. C. Hoare’s * a, of Dun- 
worth Hundred.” ; ; 


WALK THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 604.) 


E had now madeconsiderable way 

towards the island of Staffa, the 
object of our voyage, when we first 
discovered a very handsome and gal- 
Jant wherry pM sa majestically 
with all sail towards the same destina- 
tion. We rejoiced in the prospect of 
company, with whom, as the day was 
now delighifully fine, we might explore 
the cavern with advantage. We were 
considerably ahead, and landed first. 
' This process was extremely trouble- 
some, for though the boat was drawn 
well up to the shore, yet the way was 
rough and difficult, lying over the 
broken and very uneven columns of 
basalt, lately washed by the waves, 
covered over with slime and sea weed, 
and extremely slippery. We were 
moreover benumbed with cold, and 
far from having the perfect use of ei- 
ther our hands or feet,. which were 
also cramped from our long confine- 
ment in the boat. Our advances there- 
fore were slow and awkward; but the 
road, as we ascended from the sea, be- 
came less slippery, and, with the. as- 


sistance of our guides, we speedily ar- 


rived at the Cavern. 

The swell and the surf were on this 
occasion so violent, that there was no 
possibility of entering the cave in the 
boat. Je had, therefore, with the 
aid of our boatmen, who were ex- 
tremely careful and adroit, to penetrate 
to the end of the cavern on foot. 

We had scarcely entered its mouth, 
eye it required the utmost care and 
considerable coolness to advance. The 
ledge of rock which supported our 
steps was extremely rugged, and some- 
times slippery; in some places fright- 
fully narrow, and with but a very mo- 
derate portion of ‘light. In one. parti- 
cular part there is scarcely room for 
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one foot, the portion of rock not being 
the width of a shoe-sole, aud here, 
unless supported by the boatmen, who 
know the path well, and creep down 
below, there would I conceive be an 
absolute necessity for retreating. 

The nails of our shoes, from our 
now extended peregrinations, had been 
worn completely smooth, and we felt 
our footing very unstable. One false 
step would have precipitated us over 
sharp and rugged rocks into the sea, 
roaring at a great depth below. A 
person whose nerves were not tolera- 
bly well strung, would feel himself in 
a very unpleasant situation, and, upon 
the whole, I think the way is not with- 
out danger to those even of the coolest 
temperament. Certainly it was a path 
I should not like to tread a second 
time; and this same step before men- 
tioned has I understand deterred not a 
few from encountering it once. A- 
mongst the rest our boatmen informed 
us that the Duke of Argyle, on a late 
visit, chose rather to swim into the 
cavern, in which exploit he was ac- 
companied by Staffa, the proprietor of 
the island. For my own part, I was not 
sorry when I once more saw the light 
of day on the outside of the cavern. 

We remained a considerable time in 
absolute astonishment, under the im- 
posing roof of this stupendous edifice, 
built without hands, and in which the 
sound of the hammer had never been 
heard. The entrance is spacious, 
broad, and lofty. The sides and roof 
are composed of the basaltic pillars 
before named, ranged in the nicest 
order. Below is the sea,—at the time 
we were there of the most beautiful 
green ; the sides and further end of the 
cavern edged with foam. Altogether 
the appearance is wonderfully impos- 
ing; something of a superstitious dread 
creeps over the beholder, and the cave 
itself appears 

** awful as the consecrated roof, 
Re-echoing pious anthems.’ 

Looking outwards, you have a very 
extensive and most magnificent view 
of the surrounding ocean, whose waves 
by their sullen roar delight and elevate 
the mind, and force it to look up with 
wonder at the works of the great Ar- 
chitect of all things. The most indif- 
ferent observer must I think be stricken 
with the moving scenes around him, 
and go forth from their contemplation 
humbled and subdued. Finally, the 
magnificence which here meets the 
eye, and of which I find myself alto- 
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gether unable to give any adequate 
idea, is not to be conceived by indi- 
viduals who have not themselves visit- 
ed the spot ; in attempting to delineate 
it, both the pen and the pencil abso- 
lutely fail, and I can only say that if 
we had no other sights to boast of, all 
our privations and fatigues would have 
been far more than repaid by ten mi- 
nutes contemplation of the wonders 
that present themselves in this dwell- 
ing of the mighty Fingal—the stupen- 
dous cavern of Staffa. 

The island itself is by no means 
large; itis just such a one as a man 
might ‘‘ carry home in his pocket, and 
give his son for an apple,” yet it con- 
tains several other caverns, magnificent 
indeed, but all yielding in this respect 
to the boast of the island above de- 
scribed. The pillars on the outside of 
the cavern are also wonderfully strik- 
ing, seated on which, while the Sun 
was now bright and warm, we enjoyed 
surprisingly the scenery around us— 
the golden waves, the skies without a 
cloud. 

Before leaving the cavern the sailors 
requested we would inscribe our names 
on its walls. This we attempted to 
do, though our station was far from 
appearing pleasantly secure, and though 
the waves were roaring in all their ap- 
palling majesty beneath us. Our friends 
eagerly watching every motion of the 
pen-knife, appeared wonderfully de- 
lighted with the operation, and shout- 
ed out the letters as soon as they were 
embodied. 

When this business was accowplish- 
ed, we emerged, nothing loth, into the 
open day, and observed the crew now 
landed from the wherry approaching 
cautiously over the rocks. ‘They join- 

us, and we discovered that they 
were two Lairds, with some friends 
from England—a gamekeeper with a 
gun to fire in the cave, and a piper in 
‘onal costume, to make it resound to 
is music. One of these gentlemen, 
of a most venerable appearance, with 
long grey hair, was clad in the true 
fashion of his country, in the bonnet 
and kilt. With a long staff in his 
hand, he placed himself imposingly in 
a nitch of the island, ef considerable 
elevation, and in this his lofty station, 
stood forth as the genius of the place. 
His appearance was most striking, and 
though I conclude he had an eye to ef- 
fect, yet his every action appeared al- 
together void of affectation. His form 
was manly, yet his countenance had a 
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strong expression of melancholy, and 
his grey locks waved in the blast. We 
were sorry to see him quit his eleva- 
tion, and descend to the level of more 
humble mortals. 

Daring this time I had entered into 
conversation with the other Laird of 
the party, who, plain in his manners 
and appearance, yet deported himself 
towards us with the utmost politeness. 

In the first place he informed us that 
his party had observed us in the squall, 
from which they were perfectly free, and 
had thought our situation extremely pe- 
rilous. Accordingly he senauepiatas 
us most heartily on our escape. He was 
anxious to know what we thought of 
this boast of his country, and appeared 
much pleased with our unfeigned ex- 
pressions of delight. Shortly after this 
the gun was fired, the sound reverbe- 
rated magnificently through the rocks, 
and as it died away the “hag come 
menced a pibrock. The effect altoge- 
ther was very pleasing; our remote 
situation,—the stupendous pillars,— 
the Highlanders with their appropriate 
dresses and music, — forcibly struck 
the imagination, and we almost fan- 
cied ourselves, by some magic spell, 
carried far back into the days of other 
years. 

When this ceremony was over, we 
were eager to depart; for the day wore, 
and we had yet to travel a considerable 
distance over the expanse of waters, 
We therefore bad adieu to our High- 
landers, and about two o'clock re- 
sumed our seats in the boat. The day 
continued beautifully fine, and we 
looked forward with pleasure to the 
remainder of our voyage. The swell 
was considerable, but it imparted to 
our boat no unpleasant motion, and 
once more the waves foamed before 
our dark prow, and we bounded lightly 
over the world of waters. Soon we 
brought to under the consecrated shores 
of Iona. 

At first landing we were beset by 
crowds of half-naked children, clamo- 
rously requesting us to purchase some 
of their Iona pebbles, which are of 
little value, but sometimes set in small 
seals or brooches. As soon as we had 
divested ourselves of these imps, we 
travelled on, under the direction of our 
boatmen, towards the venerable ruins, 
forming the chief or indeed only orna- 
ments of the island. 

The way to these ancient piles was 
neglected and swampy, the little path 
discoverable nearly overgrown with 
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weeds, or hid under heaps of loose 
stones and rubbish, and the very cha- 
pel itself appeared to have afforded a 
shelter to the beasts which perish. It 
seemed also to have suffered profana- 
tion from the scarcely less grovelling 
lords of the creation. 

We strolled from our guides, who 
found occupation amongst their friends 
the islanders, and wandered as chance 
led under the shade of these conse- 
crated arches. Our meditations there, 
though sombre, were far from unplea- 
sant, and we would willingly have 
spent a much longer time than we 
now possibly could do, in the indulg- 
ence of them. This little island, echo- 
ing to the waves of the Atlantic, so re- 
mote, and of such antiquity, necessarily 
inspires a soothing melancholy, and, 
though I had been astonished at the 
wonders of Staffa, I think I experi- 
enced far more pleasing emotions a- 
mongst the ruins of Iona. 

Under the direction of one of the 
principal inhabitants of the island, of 
the name of Lamont, we re-visited the 
different ruins in regular order. And 
first we came to the Chapel of St. Oran, 
one of the earliest dwellers in Iona 
whose name is handed down in his- 
tory. Lamont related to us, at consi- 
derable length, and in exceeding good 
language, his tragical end,—how he 
was buried alive, and the Church de- 
dicated to him; with divers other cir- 
cumstances, exceedingly interesting, 
but too well known to need repetition. 

In this Chapel, I think, though the 
inside has been long exposed to the 
blasts of Heaven, as well as the pro- 
fanation of the people, several tombs 
remain entire, as does-also the font for 
holy water. On these tombs are carv- 
ed, and not inelegantly, the figures at 
full length of the heroes who sleep be- 
neath, with their various bearings and 
devices. The inscriptions too, in many 
of them, are distinct, but of so ancient 
a character, that a modern traveller 
finds himself puzzled to decypher 
them. We attempted to do this, and 
were greatly assisted by Lamont, who 
appeared to have a tolerable know- 
ledge of the Latin language, in which 
they were composed. e had read 
much on the subject, and was equally 
learned in tradition. He gave us the 
names of the heroes in the most pleas- 
ing and unaffected manner, with many 
interesting though probably fabulous 
particulars relating to their fate—veris 
miscens falsa, ‘This he was far from 
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wishing to conceal, not unfrequently 
confessing, 
‘<I know not how the truth may be, 

I tell it to you as ’twas said to me.” 


True or false we felt grateful to him 
for the recital. 

Leaving the sacred roof of St. Oran, 
we returned once more into the open 
air, and found ourselves amongst the 
tombs of Kings,—several of Scottish, 
some of Norwegian and Irish, and 
one of French extraction. ‘* Under this 
grave (continued Lamont) rests the 
once powerful chieftain M‘Query, the 
tomb ornamented by his broad clay- 
more and shield. This (said he) is the 
tomb of Macdonald, Lord of the Isles, 
and many a brave spoil did he bring 
home in that ship! At his interment 
were slaughtered 300 Scotch cows, and 
his friends feasted over his grave.” Not 
far from this place he pointed out to us 
St. Martin’s Cross, plain but venerable, 
and informed us that several others had 
once stood in its neighbourhood, some 
of which had remained entire till with- 
in a very few years. 

In the College Court is some curious 
carving, such as might be expected 
from the times in which it was exe« 
cuted. Amongst other figures were 
those of Adam and Eve, and one still 
more <<“ of Satan and an Arch- 
angel. The latter is represented weigh- 
ing the soul of a sinner, for which the 
Arch-fiend is waiting apparently with 
the utmost impatience. 

Several other objects of curiosity did 
our guide point out to us, but our time 
was so short, and our boatmen so im- 
patient, that we were unable to give 
them that attention which they so 
well merited. My narration even of 
the most striking is necessarily very 
imperfect: 
; *¢ for my recollection falters, 
And, like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, 


Bears no impression of the thing it was.’” 


I regret exceedingly the very limited 
time we were enabled to spend on 
Iona, for never did the contemplation 
of any other spot, however interesting, 
afford the greater satisfaction. 

Lamont accompanied us to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and took leave of us with 
the greatest politeness ; and after, at 
his desire, presenting him with our 
cards, we gave him a hearty shake of 
the hand, which, as we were stepping 
into the boat, he returned with much 
cordiality, and we parted mutually 
pleased. The offering our hands seem~- 
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ed wonderfully to confirm the favour- 
able impression we had made. 

We discussed our repast, and a glass 
of whisky on board, and as the even- 
ing, though fine, was somewhat cold, 
wrapped ourselves up right comfortably 
in blankets and great coats, and enjoy- 


ed surprisingly the scenery around us. 


A gentle gale swelled out our can- 
vass, and we proceeded pleasantly, 
though at no great rate. ‘The boat- 
men, after their meal, threw them- 
selves down carelessly in different parts 
of the vessel, and their fancies seemed 
to have been wonderfully elevated by 
the whisky, and they chatted, sung, 
and laughed with the greatest vivacity. 
We could not indeed understand them, 
for theirs appeared to us a sort of 
chough’s language, ‘‘ gabble enough, 
and good enough,” yet we did not fail 
to derive much satisfaction from their 
witticisms, which were enlivening and 
somewhat practical. One indeed un- 
derstood and spoke English tolerably 
well, and he joined our party, while 
the other three were most bountiful of 
their jokes amongst themselves. Now 
it was that he confessed our situation 
had been extremely perilous in the 
morning, and complimented us upon 
the self-command and coolness we had 
displayed in the midst of it. 

At this time the scenery around us 
was wonderfully splendid. We were 
gliding smoothly over the undulating 
bosom of the Atlantic, surrounded by 
rocks and islands famed in song. Even- 
ing was preparing to cast her dim man- 
tle over all things ; the sun was sinking 
gradually in his watery bed, throwing 
a dazzling and golden light over the 
gently rippling waters. The clouds, 
tinged by its departing beams, display- 
ed the most fantastic shapes, and ap- 
peared to figure out to us the wrathful 
heroes of other years, meeting dread- 
fully in the combat, or encouraging 
their fleet hounds in the chase. Little 
imagination was necessary to picture 
out these and divers other strange ap- 

earances in Heaven’s wide canopy. 
Shon the night was so transcend- 
antly magnificent, that it did not fail 
at the time to call forth our greatest 
admiration. Suddenly the great lumi- 
nary sunk beneath the wave, and twi- 
light gave to the objects around beau- 
ties which they had failed to exhibit 
in the more vertical glare of his beams. 

In the full enjoyment of all this 
splendour, we had unconsciously sunk 
into silence, our eyes directed towards 


the still glittering west. At length our 
crew gradually raised the song, and 
once more we “ listened to the breeze 
of night, to hear the voice of the row- 
ers, to hear the song of the sea.” Many 
were the tunes which they chaunted, 
but their voices were inferior to those 
of our first party. They were harsh, 
their songs rather boisterous than plain- 
tive ; apparently drinking songs, rather 
than, as in the first case, the lamenta- 
tions of ill-starred lovers: and though 
we listened to them with pleasure, 
they failed to give us that satisfaction 
which we had experienced from the 
more musical and patheticstrains which 
had fallen so gently on our ears while 
sailing swiftly by the now dilapidated 
turrets of the once powerful Castle 
Duart. These men beat the time vio- 
lently with their hands; their whole 
appearance, and all their gestures, be- 
ing perfectly savage and bestial. I 
know not what might be the subject 
of their songs, but they refused to be- 
gin them till they were assured that 
we knew nothing of Gaelic. It was 
probably some joke against ourselves or 
our country, for they laughed much 
and loudly, though at the same time 
they did us the favour carefully to as- 
sure us that their songs only meant 
that ‘* they would bring the English- 
man safe home again,” and protect 
him from all the danger of the seas. 
Complete darkness now surrounded 
us, and once again the seas sparkled 
round our boat of night, highly beauti- 
ful indeed, but with a brilliancy very 
inferior to that displayed on a former 
occasion. Perhaps too we now derived 
less pleasure from their appearance, as 
well as from the songs, because they 
had each ceased to possess that most 
powerful of all charms—novelty. We 
sighed for our inn at Ulva, and as the 
wind had now almost entirely died 
away, our sailors again took to their 
oars, regulating their labours by the 
song. They pulled manfully, and af- 
ter an interval somewhat tedious, we 
re-landed on our wished-for island, a 
little before eleven. A SuBscriBER. 


—q—. 


On CREATING PEERS FoR LIFE. 


E have been favoured with a 

copy of a pamphlet, printed for 
private circulation, bearing the title of 
‘“* A Leiter to the Duke of Wellington, 
on the Propriety and Legality of creat- 
ing Peers for Life: with Precedents.” 
To guard against the evils of an im- 
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poverished and needy Peerage is indis- 
putably an object worthy the attention 
of a wise Minister. The constituent 
members of the Upper House have 
been vastly increased in number during 
the two past reigns; and fears are en- 
tertained lest they should become too 
numerous either for the maintenance 
of their own respectability and dignity, 
for the welfare of Government, or even 
the safety of the State. That such evils 
have arisen from a profuse disposal of 
peerages is matter of experience. The 
first is at this day exemplified on some 
parts of the continent ; where, from the 
general diffusion of titles, they have in 
a great measure ceased to distinguish 
rank, and rather appear to be indis- 
criminately sprinkled as nicknames 
throughout all the grades of society. 
The inconvenience to the Government 
of a numerous dependent nobility is 
manifest; families once raised above 
the sphere in which fortunes are to be 
made by personal exertion, hang about 
the Sovereign and the Minister for sup- 
port; and, too many to be all relieved, 
they become disappointed and discon- 
tented. Upon this the State and Con- 
stitution are endangered. It is a popu- 
lar cause for alarm that the Peerage 
should be at the beck of a Minister; 
but, beyond this, the unsatisfied por- 
tion of a needy aristocracy become the 
leaders of faction and sedition. Eng- 
land has already suffered in this way. 
Elizabeth, whom history deems one of 
our wisest sovereigns, and who at- 
tached to herself the most devoted ser- 
vants, as well as attained the greatest 
opularity, was yet the most sparing of 
ver honours. She found herself better 
served by the expectant than by the 
ungrateful or the disappointed. Her 
successor James, naturally more liberal 
in his disposition, was tempted by suc- 
cessive bad counsellors and by his neces- 
sities to an opposite extreme. The colo- 
nization of Ulster (in itself a wise mea- 
sure) was the original plea for the sale 
of his new order of Baronetcies. It led 
him to allow of a similar disposal of 
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Peerages ; and to disgrace that prero- 
gative of which he was in theory so 
jealous, by allowing its honours to be 
at the command of the highest bidder. 
The profit was conferred on some 
greedy courtier, who made the most of 
his turn; and doubtless the King ima- 
gined that he thus obliged two parties 
at once. In that he was quite mista- 
ken; the individual who had purchased 
his stalking-horse of the broker in the 
market, acknowledged no obligation 
to its breeder; and many purchasers 
found cause of offence in subsequent 
creations, where others had cheaper 
bargains than themselves.* It is to 
these circumstances we may in a great 
degree attribute the numerous titled 
names seen opposed to the Crown, the 
fountain of their honours, at the Re- 
bellion. Charles, during his troubles, 
erred in a similar manner, though less 
wantonly: in reward to his faithful 
adherents, he had little but titles to 
bestow. Originally, perhaps, of low 
fortune, and drained lower during their 
persecutions, many of the parties thus 
raised left their families by no means 
in a condition to support their rank. 
Sir Edward Walker, Garter (whose 
essay on the subject is most pertinently 
quoted in the Appendix to the present 
pamphlet) thus remarks upon them: 


*€To speak a little of the many titles of 
honour given by the late King [Charles the 
First] during the Rebellion. Although 
much may be said for the doing of it, yet I 
fear, considering the small fortunes many of 
them have for to support their dignities, and 
the great pretensions they have, his Majes- 
ty, when it shall please God to restore him, 
[this was written at the Hague in 1653-4] 
will find trouble enough to content them. 
Whereas, had his late Majesty been pleased 
to have made them Bannerets, or otherwise 
personally gratified them, their posterities 
had stood upon their own merits for the fu- 
ture; whereas now they will have place and 
voice in Parliament, and (being but men,) 
may prove as discontented as others that had 
as great obligations, and yet proved un- 
grateful.” 


It is in favour of such personal in- 





* The price of a Barony had been 10,000/., when the profligate Buckingham thus au- 
daciously wrote to the King : ‘‘ Here is a gentleman called Sir Francis Leake, who hath 


likewise A PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


Tis worth but eight thousand ; he will give it me, if you 


will make him a Baron.” The King obliged his favourite, at the expense of his own cre- 
dit. In the same mode of depreciation, Sir Joha Holles, having given 10,0001. for the Ba- 
rony of Houghton, was made Earl of Clare for 5000/. more, although the price of an Earl- 
dom had a few years before been 30,000. But our readers will find an assemblage of no- 
tices of those venal prostitutions of the Royal prerogative, in a review of Nichols’s “« Pro- 
gresses of King James the First,” in our vol. xcvii. i, 151. 
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stead of hereditary honours that the 
forcible and well-argued pamphlet be- 
fore us is written. We shall give, as 
far as we are able, a summary of its 
contents. 

Justly regarding the Lords’ House as 
an integral part of the British Consti- 
tution, the author considers the pre- 
sent aya to be inviolable. ‘ To 
provide (he says in p. 25) against the 
evils which may attend peerages al- 
ready created is impossible.” 

But it is suggested that by confining 
the hereditary peerages to extraordinary 
services, and to cases where strict en- 
tails of a fertune adequate to the main- 
tenance of the title can be’secured, such 
evils may very properly be avoided for 
the future. 

And that the House of Peers may 
not languish for want of an infusion of 
fresh talent—particularly legal talent, 
which as a court of judicature it so 
greatly requires—it is proposed that 
peerages should be created for life. 
That this arrangement would be con- 
sistent both with law and precedent is 
fully shown by the author. For the 
law, the highest authorities are quoted, 
and none are found to dispute it. Of 
precedents two lists are given, one of 
various early peerages created for life 
only, (and with female instances ex- 
tending down to the reign of George 
the Second); and the other of those 
created with every variety of arbitrary 
remainder, showing that the Crown, 
as the creator of the title, may arrange 
the remainder in any manner it may 
judge proper. The very two last in- 
stances are—that of the Earldom of 
Norbury in 1827, limited to the second 
son in exclusion of the eldest ; and that 
of Viscountess Canning in 1828, with 
remainder not indifferently to her own 
male issue, but to those only she had 
by her late husband. 

The “ legality” of the proposed mea- 
sure is thus briefly ascertertained. The 
important reasons for the ‘‘ propriety” 
of its adoption we have already inciden- 
tally noticed; and may be summed up 
as follow 2 


1. To prevent the parties inheriting 
peerages to be hereafter conferred, be- 
coming, through want of means, either 
disgraceful to themselves, or injurious 
to other branches of the community. 

2. To reward distinguished merit, 
without the necessity of incurring that 
danger; and 

3. That the House of Lords may 
profit by individual talent, and in parti- 
cular be supplied with those various 
descriptions of legal talents and acquire- 
ments which it so much requires; by 
giving the judges of the several courts 
personal seats and votes, but without 
the privilege of transmitting them to 
posterity. 

With regard to our present law 
Lords, the author mentions these facts : 
that many causes in the House of Lords 
are appeals from the Lord Chancellor 
in one place to the same Chancellor, 
unassisted, in another; that though 
the opinions of the Judges are at the 
command of the House, they have no 
right to give them except when asked, 
which being seldom done, they are not 
accustomed to attend; that Scotch ap- 
peals are now decided by English law- 
yers alone, who cannot be expected to 
he intimately acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of the laws of Scotland; 
that the claims to Peerages, which are 
discussed before the House of Lords 
alone, offer a field for legal investiga- 
tion (involving the constitution of the 
House itself,*) which has become al- 

most deserted since the death of Lord 
Redesdale ; and, finally, that ‘ cases 
are also every day occurring—divorces 
for example—in which the assistance 
of civilians is desirable ; but the only 
noble Lord who is eminent for his 
knowledge of the civil law has attained 
an age which precludes the possibility 
of even occasional attendance in Par- 
liament.” 

It is further remarked that the mo- 
dern practice has been 

*< to raise a Judge to the Peerage when his 
infirmities oblige him to retire from his own 
Court; as if by transplanting him to an 
aristocratic soil, health would necessarily be 





* In p. 62 we find the following allusion to the singular claim of Colonel Berkeley toa 


seat in the House, as Lord of Berkeley Castle per Baroniam : ‘* There is at this moment a 


claim before the House, which, if admitted, will give to the possessors of all lands which 
five centuries ago were held of the Crown by a certain tenure, a right to the Peerage, with 


precedency over two-thirds of the Barons of the country. Many hundred instances exist of 


lands being once held by this tenure, the owners of which will have the same right as the 
present claimant : and, as each of them can, like himself, transfer those lands to any other 
person at his pleasure, Peerages, unless the Legislature interposes, may be sold to the best 


bidder.” 
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restored to his body, or vigour to his mind. 
But Nature is indifferent to honours; and 
infirmities will seize their victim, without 
considering that it was intended he should 
hear appeals in the House of Lords.” 

Even when an individual is less ad- 
vanced in years, the general uncertainty 
of life forms almost a sufficient objec- 
tion against making a Peer of a man 
with a family but no wealth; and ‘‘a 
recent instance” was memorably on- 
fortunate. In that case, 

‘the expediency of placing a learned 
Judge in the House to assist in its decisions, 
was so great as to surmount the obstacle ; but 
he died before it had been benefitted by his 
services, leaving his successor without a suf- 
ficient income to maintain a private gentle- 
man, and who has already become a pensioner 
of the crown.” —p. 13. 

The author has not overlooked the 
most obvious objections that may be 
made to his proposal. He presumes 
them to be, 

1. ‘* That the dignity of a Peer of 
the Realm is in its nature hereditary, 
and that, if deprived of that quality, 
the constitution of the House of Lords 
will be changed.” This he affirms to 
be merely an assumption arising from 
the general practice; but that, besides 
the precedents of creations for life 
which he adduces, the power the 
Crown has always possessed of limiting 
a peerage according to its pleasure (as 
in the before noticed cases of Norbury 
and Canning,anda multitude of others,) 
sufficiently proves that it is not neces- 
sarily hereditary. 

2. ** That creating Peers for life 
will tend to form two classes of Peers.” 
To this it is replied that the Represen- 
tative Peers of Scotland and Ireland (the 
latter possibly ancient, the former un- 
doubtedly so,) are already specimens of 
Peers for life. That Bishops are also 
Peers for life ; and that, if the children 
of the proposed Peers partake of the 
present preys of Peers’ children, 
they will so far have the advantage of 
our Spiritual Peerage, whose wives and 
families have not special rank allotted 
to them. It may be added, that the 
tenants of old peerages wanting heirs, 
are in no better condition than Peers 
for life. At all events it is presumed 
that the learned men we have been 
principally considering would from 
their personal characters never rank as 
a despised class, whatever danger there 
may be of that being the fate of their 
posterity, if hereditary Lords. 
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Thirdly, are to be considered those 
standing merits of an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, 


“¢ that the living representative of a man 
ennobled for his services becomes a.-memo- 
rial of his virtues, and stimulates others to 
similar exertions ; and that one of the chief 
incentives to serve our country is, not only 
the hope of acquiring for ourselves, but of 
transmitting to our posterity, the dignity of 
a Peer of the Realm.” 


These advantages are not denied ; but 
in the present plan others are correspon- 
dent. The descendants of a peer for 
life, instead of becoming degenerate, as 
those of some hereditary peers, may be 
stimulated to achieve the same or 
higher honours. If fewer are able to 
transmit a title to posterity, more will 
be able to attain one. 

It must, also, be distinctly under- 
stood, that our author does not con- 
template a cessation of the creation of 
peerages for perpetuity, but only that 
none be conferred without correspond- 
ent fortune, or without those eminent 
services on which the nation, by Par- 
liament, may be disposed to confer 
such fortune. 


We have only to add, that we feel 
well satisfied with the plan recom- 
mended in this letter. It is highly 
desirable as an improvement to the 
judicial character of the House of 
Lords; it may properly give the first 
coronet to a distinguished Senator of 
the lower house, an hereditary peerage 
following or not according to circum- 
stances; and for military or naval ser- 
vices it may take the place of that 
something better than a Baronetcy— 
the Irish peerage ; from the creation of 
which the Crown has been so nearly 
debarred since the Union, and has thus 
perhaps been occasionally forced to con- 
fer British peerages where an Irish ti- 
tle would otherwise have sufficed. 

Finally, we presume there would be 
the same moral checks to a King or his 
Minister’s excess in creating peerages 
for life, as at present on their conferring 
hereditary peerages; the prerogative 
being now unlimited (as to British 
es except by public opinion. 

or will the present Peers object to a 
measure which will so greatly tend to 
maintain the respectability and dignity 
of their order. The commencement of 


-a new reign is a proper era for its 


adoption. 
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Mr. Urpay, June 26. 

[‘ is with much regret that | inform 

your antiquarian readers that the 
tower of the much-admired Abbey at 
Whitby (which has been noticed in 
seme of your volumes) fell to the 
ground about 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon of Friday’the 25th inst. This 
striking portion,of the venerable pile 
has for some years past exhibited symp- 
toms of rapidly increasing decay, and 
to those who. watched their progress, 
it was matter of surprise that the ca- 
tastrophe had been so long averted ; 
and that the late tempestuous seasons 
should ‘not have accelerated the de- 
struction of what has so long appeared 
to be tottering to its fall. But it was 
not fated thus to meet. its doom; and 
there is something rather affecting and 
sublime in. the manner in which the 
downfall of this fine remnant of anti- 
quity has at last taken place. . Year 
after year has it proudly withstood the 
warring of the elements, and the fury 
of the wintry blast, as if unwilling to 
be hurried to that destruction, which, 
in the opinion of all who knew its pe- 
rilous condition, -might be expected 
from every passing storm; but yet, 
conscious of its infirmity, and that it 
could no ‘longer’ resist the silent ra- 
vages of time, it slowly and egeteny 
fell ins the calm noontide of a som- 
mer'’s day, its remains forming a shape- 
less mass of ruin almost on the very 
spot ‘once sheltered by its hallowed 
roof.) ‘The event has.excited the most 
lively interest in‘ the town of Whitby, 
by every inhabitant of which the Ab- 
bey is held in the highest: veneration, 
and the falling of ‘its ae tower is to 
them like the loss of a 


earliest years, whom they were in the 
habit of seeing-every day, and meeting 
with at every turn. 

The tower: of Whitby Abbey has 
for centuries: been an important and 
well-known land: mark,* and formed a 
most ‘intetesting and conspicuous fea- 
ture in the romantic scenery of the 
district. Its loss therefore will not be 
felt by the. neighbouring inhabitants 
alone, but the traveller by land or 
sea has reason to lament its destruc- 
tion, and the public at Jarge to regret 





* The tower was 120 feet high, and the 
cliff upon which it was situated was nearly 
200 feet above low-water mark. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1830. 
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riend, whom: 
they had known and loved. from their. 
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that so noble a specimen of the taste 
and piety of our ancestors is now no 
more. Henry Bercuer. 





*,* We annex to our Corresponds 
ent’s report of the fall of the tower 
of Whitby Abbey, aS.W. view of it, 
taken aboutthe year 1793. (Se@P/.I1.) 

As a frontispiece to partii. of our 
vol. Lxxxur. is an excellent view of 
the east frontof Whitby Abbey, drawn 
by Mr. J..C. Buckler, but that view 
does not embrace the tower. A copious 
account of the Abbey by Mr. Buckler, 
given in that volume, p. 633, will su- 
persede the necessity of entering on its, 
history on the present occasion. 

In Grose’s Antiquities, vol. iv. are 
two views of this Abbey; and in the 
Antiquarian Cabinet is a pleasing view 
from the N.,, showing the tower. But 
the best views of this Abbey are to be 
found in the new edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. Mr. Coney has there 
given two beautiful plates; one an 
exterior view, from the N.W. ; and the 
other, an interior view looking towards 
the north and east. The latter forms 
a very superior subject for the pencil. 

On the 12th of Nov. 1794,,a heavy 
gale proved destructive to. the, west end 
of the Abbey, and. the great window, 
which is shown in. the.annexed view, 
(and was justly admired for the elegance 
of its proportions,) was then destroyed. 
Epir. 


Mr. Urean, Aug. 10. 

"Pe fishing town of Brixham is 

seated on the western shore of 
Torbay, four miles east of Dartmouth. 
It is divided into two parts, the ‘ town’ 
and the ‘quay.’ This latter is situ- 
ated at the foot of a range of hills sur- 
rounding a small bay ; the streets are 
narrow, and the greater part of the 
houses old. , Those on the west side of 
the principal street are modern, but 
inconvenient, owing to their being 
built gt the base of a lofty limestone 
rock, formerly a quarry, while their 
gardens are placed on the summit, and 
consequently long flights of steps are 
necessary to reach them ; in one flight 
I counted seventy-four steps. 

The haven is defended from the vio- 
lence of the weather by a substantial 
stone pier, and is capable of sheltering — 
about two hundred sail of fishing vessels. | 

A chapel of ease has been erected 
within these few years, to the great 
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convenience of the inhabitants; the 
exterior is not remarkable for its archi- 
tectural beauty, bat the interior is 
tastefully fitted up in the modern 
Gothic style, and ornamented with a 
handsome altar-piece: it affords ac- 
commodation to nearly fifteen hun- 
dred persons. Here are also two meet- 
ing houses; one belonging to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the other to 
the Calvinists; the former is rather an 
elegant building. At the water-side 
is a small market-house. The éown, 
composed chiefly of detached cottages, 
extends more than a mile up a hill to 
the west; about midway through it, 
on the south side, is the parish church 
(dedicated to the blessed Virgin), a 
spacious embattled structure, built in 
the style of the latter part of the four- 
teenth, or beginning of the fifteenth 
century, with red sandy stone, now 
rough-casted. It consists of a nave, 
chancel, north and south ailes, with a 
transept in each ; at the west end isa 
plain embattled tower, a hundred feet 
high ; on each side is a small circular 
turret, through which access is gained 
to the roof of the Church. Facing the 
south is a large porch, having a groined 
ceiling; in the centre are three figures, 
but the whitewasher has been so in- 
dustrious, that it is almost an impossi- 
bility to recoguise for whom they are 
meant. The interior, notwithstand- 
ing its present neglected state, and the 
numerous ‘churchwardenizations’ it 
has undergone, still retains traces of its 
original elegance. The aisles are lofty, 
and separated by obtuse arches; the 
columns appear to have been painted 
in imitation of red marble, as portions 
are visjble through the whitewash. A 
large old gallery stands in the choir, 
while a lesser, erected about three 
years since, occupies a part of the 
south aile: each transept is also fur- 
nished with one; in that in the south 
side is a wooden tablet, bearing a long 
list of donations to the poor, in red 
and black letters, placed there in 1692. 
The same year the Church was repaired 
and ornamented with Scripture sen- 
tences, *‘ when Mr. Robt. Lake and 
Geo. Gillard were churchwardens.” 
The opposite — is devoted entirely 
to the use of the Buller family. At 
the head of the stairs is a handsome 
old-fashioned monument : 

**In memory of Edward Yarde, eldest 
son of Edward Yarde, esq. of Churston 
Court, who died at Eton School, April y¢ 
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12th, in the year of our Lord 1710, to the 
extreme affliction of his father and mother. 
Eheu! quam brevis est ztas, et rarasenectus, 

Dum puer hic properat vivere, vita perit.”” 

Within the precincts of the pew is 
the following inscription on a slab of 
statuary marble : 

** M.S. Francisci Buller, Baronetti, per 
plusquam septemdecem annos Banci Regis, 
deinde per sex anuos Banci Communis Justi- 
ciarii; viri memorabilis, qui in causis dis- 
cendis acumine et diligentid, in indagando 
jure industria, et in interpretando solertia, 
nemini cessit. Natus in parochia Credien- 
sis 28° die Martii 1746, obiit Londonii 4° 
die Junii, 1800, et sepultus est in coeme- 
terio divi Andra prope Hospitium Gray- 
ense, juxta reliquias Edwardi Buller, filii 
primogeniti.” 

The following is painted in black 
letter on a small wooden tablet, which 
hangs loosely on one of the pillars in 
the nave: 

‘* John Crout of Brixham in this county 
of Deuon, y¢,* who died the 20 of July, 
1641, gaue ten shillinges yearely for euer 
to this par. of Brixham for ye relefe of y® 
poore, to be payd ovt of on tenement caled 
Blockhowse in this parrish of Brixham, to 
be distrubyted euery neweres day, by the 
help of y® chvrch wardens and ouerseers of 
the poore.” 

The sounding-board of the pulpit is 
surmounted by the figure of an angel 
gaudily painted and gilded, blowing a 
trumpet. Oa each side the nave, im- 
mediately beneath the cornice, are two 
others holding shields, charged with 
armorial bearings; on one are the arms 
of Courtney, on another those of Yarde. 
The font is exceedingly beautiful, but 
the symmetry of its ancient tracery and 
foliage is now eclipsed by modern or- 
naments, bestowed on it by the white- 
wash brush! ‘The Scripture sentences 
referred to above are destroyed. At 
the eastern end of the south aisle are 
several monuments to members of the 
Fownes family, and in the correspond- 
ing end of the north aisle are three old 
ones of the Uptons ; on the first, a large 
dark coloured marble one in the fa- 
shionable form of the reign of the se- 
cond Charles, supported by Grecian 
columns, and having their arms on 
the top, are the following inscriptions : 

‘* In memory of John Vpton of Lvpton, 
Esq. who piovsly and righteovsly served 
God and his Covntry, in his private and 
public station while a Ivstice of Peace, and 
Byrgesse for Dartmovth in thrée Parlia- 
‘ments, at his proper cost and charge. 


* Yeoman. 
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** This monument was erected by his 
most disconsolate relict Ursula, daughter of 
Sir John Lytcott of Moulsey in the county 
of Surrey, Kt. with whom she lived 22 yeers 
of true conjugal affection, and by whom she 
had three sons and one daughter; the first 
dyed young, the others, educated in the 
feer of the Lord, and kept from the vices of 
youth, gave great hopes of being eminently 
serviceable, were early transplanted, dyeing 
in the true Christian faith before their fa- 
ther, who departed this life at Salusbury, 
Sept. 17th, and was here interred the 20th, 
anno etatis 49, Domini 1687.” 

‘* Here also lyes y* aboue said Ursula, 
who had been first married to George Clerke 
of London, merchant, by whom she had 8 
children. Ob. 16 Dec. 1709, anno zt. 79. 

*¢ Arthur, their eldest son, was born at 
Dublin in Ireland, Feb. 14th, and buryed 
there in March in 1666. Arthur, their se- 
cond son, born at Lupton, Jan. 6th, 1667, 
died at Kingsbridge Nov. 28th, was buried 
here, 1680. John, their third son, born 
at Lupton May 17th, 1668, died and was 
interred in Wadham Coll. Oxon. Dec. 1686. 
Vrsula, their onely daughter, born at Lup- 
ton, Jan. 13th, 1671, died in London Aug. 
21st, and was interred here in the same 
grave with her father, 1687.” 


The second, which is similar but 
smaller, is in the N. E. angle between 
the two windows, and contains a pom- 
pous Latin inscription to the memory 
of Antony, third son of John and Do- 
rothea Upton, who went to Spain in 
his youth, where he was for thirty 

ears an eminent merchant. He died 
in July 1669, aged 48. 

In the opposite angle is the third, a 
small one. The inscription is on brass 
in Roman capitals: 


‘*To the preciovs memory of John Vp- 
ton, esq. a saint excellent on earth, and now 
gloriovs in heauen, who was borne on earth 
Aprill 7, 1590, and was translated to hea- 
ven Sept. 11, 164]. 

Thinke not this single grave holds one alone, 

Many good men ly bvried in this one. 

And thovgh his life on earth not long ap- 
peares, [yeares, 

Hee the good workes brovght forth of many 

Swift to do good his time hee did improve, 

Indvstriovs, active, and made all of love. 

Others do good by fits and in a mood, 

Bvt this man’s constant trade was doing good; 

Wisedome in him was ioyned with devotion, 

And both adorn’d with sweetest conversation. 

Hee had no private nor self seeking hart, 

As those thatthinke the whole made for a part. 

Bvt by an vniversall spirite led, 

Which breathes into y¢ chvrch from Christ 
her head, 

Hee lov’d the whole, to it himselfe hee gave, 

And in the good thereof his good wov'd have, 
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Since then that spirite of Christin him didlive, 
That spirite to him a gloriovs life doth give. 
And as to it a plenty hee did sow, 
A plenteovs glory now to him shall grow, 
And thov who movrn’st that hee is not with 
thee, see.” 
Bee like him, and in blisse thov shalt him 
Above this is a hand holding a 
crown proceeding from a cloud, and 
underneath it is written, 


** A crowne of righteovsnes.” 


Adjoining is a handsome monu- 
ment to the memory of Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Southcot, esq. of Dart- 
mouth, who died the 4th of August, 
1752, in the tenth year of her age. 
Above the inscription, an angel hold- 
ing a crown leans on a medallion por- 
trait of the young lady. 

On each side the entrance of the 
chancel is an ancient tomb under a 
small arch, which once afforded a view 
of the high altar to those in the eastern 
extremity of the aisles. That on the 
south now forms a doorway, over it 
are the letters P. G. and the le 1710; 
the other is perfect; round the mar- 
gin is an inscription in black letter, 
but illegible. 

The communion-table is covered by 
a curiously embroidered violet-colour- 
ed velvet cloth, evidently part of the 
ancient furniture of the high altar ; 
the border is adorned with figures of 
saints. Before the table on the floor 
is a stone on which is the following : 

‘‘This pavement was done in the year 
1721. Nicho. Browne, Geo, Pretor, church- 
wardens.” 

The altar-piece is divided into seve- 
ral compartments, in which are rough- 
ly painted the Crucifixion, David, and 
Moses and Aaron. Over the decalogue 
are the arms of Fownes; above them 
is the following inscription : 

*‘Hunc Jucum sacrum sumptibus suis 
ligno surrexit et ornavit Johannes Fownes, 
senior, de Nethuray, armiger, anno Dom. 
1730.” 

Behind the altar is the vestry. An 
old register, rebound, and bearing 
marks of fire,* is preserved in the pa- 
rish chest. Inside the cover is the 
following memorandum : 

‘* In acknowledgement of the polite atten- 


tions of the Rev. James Eyre to Sir Isaac 
Heard, Garter Principal King at Arms, this 





* The inhabitants have a tradition that 
the town was burnt and the church greatly 
injured by the French. 
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Register of Brixham has been carefully re- 

red and Lound, in order to preserve a va- 
rable record from further decay, and for the 
benefit of the present and succeeding genera- 
tions. 29th January, 1807.” 


The registers commence as follows : 
Marriages, 16th Jan. 1556. Burials, 
Ist Jan. 1560. Baptisms, 10th March, 
1587. 

The belfry is on the ground floor, 
and was formerly separated from the 
body of the Church by a noble point- 
ed arch, now closed up with lath and 
plaster. 

The church-yard is large, but con- 
tains nothing of interest. 

Brixham derives its name from one 
of its early proprietors Brithric. In 
the reign of St. Edward the Confessor 
one Ulfe or Ulphus was the owner of 
the manor, and at the Conquest it was 
granted to a Norman Baron named 
Ralph. Afterwards it became the pro- 
perty of the powerful family of Vaul- 
tort, Barons of Harberton. At the 
death of Lord Roger de Vaultort, with- 
out issue, in the reign of Henry I. it 
was divided between the sons of his 
two sisters, Beatrix, married to the 
Lord Corbet, and Avise, married to 
Pomery of Berry Pomery. After pass- 
ing through various hands, it has been 
sold off in small portions, the possess- 
ors of which are denominated the 
** Quay Lords.” 

Lupton in this parish was the birth- 
place of Nicholas Upton, a learned 
lawyer, and one of the earliest writers 
on heraldry. 

Torbay, the Totonesium Littus of 
the Romans, has been the theatre of 
many great events in English history. 
Here ‘it was, as we are told, Vespasian 
landed, when he invaded Britain in 
the reign of Claudius, A.D. 49. But 
the most celebrated is the landing of 
William, Prince of Orange, afterwards 
William III. at Brixham, on the 5th 
of Nov. 1688. On his accession to 
the throne, he created his Admiral 
Arthur Herbert Baron Torbay, and 
Earl of Torrington ; but the titles be- 
came extinct at the death of the Earl. 

Mr. Dunstanville, a merchant, who 
made a tour through the South-Hams 
about forty years ago, relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of William’s landing, 
as told him by an aged native of Brix- 
ham, who was a child when this great 
event happened : 


As it was, low water, and the pier 


not being then in existence, the Prince 
was brought on shore on the shoulders 
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of a sailor; but before he put foot on 
the landing-place (which was covered 
with spectators,) he exclaimed with a 
loud voice, ‘* Welcome or not?” He 
was immediately answered with the 
shouts of the multitude, and cries of 
** Welcome! welcome!” 

During the late war, this bay was 
one of the stations of the Channel fleet. 

The population of Brixham is come 
puted at six thousand. 

J. CHATTAWAY. 


Mr. Ursan, Grimsby, July 11. 
_ my former commuuication,* I 
have endeavoured to prove that Let- 
ters were in use before the time of 
Moses ; and I am further of opinion that 
they were known to the predecessors 
of Abraham ; for Tully says, that the 
Egyptian Hercules, who lived but a 
short time after the death of Thoth, 
wrote the letters used in Phrygia. 
Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, who 
flourished about the time of Abraham, 
erected a pillar to commemorate her 
conquests, and engraved upon it this 
inscription: ‘I, reigning in Nineveh, 
made the bounds of my kingdom to- 
wards the east the river Inamane; and 
towards the south it is bounded by the 
land that bears frankinceuse and 
myrrh.”! And, as we are informed 
by Diodorus Siculus,? the same royal 
lady received letters or missives from 
an ancient Indian King, relative to her 
eastern expedition; for the Indians had 
letters from the most early times. Mr. 
Maurice thinks that the Vedas were 
written in a character which was de- 
rived from Noah, and had been used 
by the antediluvians ; and Sir William 
Jones? conjectures that the Yajush 
Veda was composed 1580 years before 
the birth of Christ; i. e. nine years 
before the birth of Moses, and ninety 
before the exodus from Egypt. 

Pliny‘ affirms that the Pelasgi, the 
founder of whom was a man in Japhet’s 
line in the eldest times, first brought 
letters into Latium; and that they 
were in Italy before the Lydian colony, 
under ‘Tyrrhenus, came thither and 
expelled them.> And the Lydian co- 
lony was but four generations after 
the time of Menes.6 The most ancient 
Greek letters were called Pelasgic, and 





* Continued from p: 9. 

1 Cumb. Orig. Tract 3. 

3 Asiat. Res. vol. v. p. 47. 
4 L.7, c. 56. 
5 L. 3, «. 5. 


21.2. 


6 Cumb. Sanch. 
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the Pelasgi were termed divine, be- 
cause, says Eustatius, they amongst 
all the Greeks were the only preservers 
of letters afier the Flood. 

Sanchoniatho attributes the inven- 
tion of letters to Thoth the grandson of 
Ham. ‘ From Misor (Mizraim)” 
says he, ‘* came Taautus, who found 
out the writing of the first letters ; 
whom the Egyptians call Thoor, the 
Alexandrians Thoyth, and the Gre- 
cians Hermes.”7 But Thoth died be- 
fore Abraham entered into Canaan, 
and consequently Letters were b-iure 
the time of Abraham. 

Thoth, however, was not the in- 
ventor of Letters; for I think it de- 
monstrable that he received the ele- 
ments of this knowledge from Noah. 
Even Sanchoniatho himself expressly 
asserts, that Thoth imitated the art of 
picture writing practised by Ouranus 
or Noah (jsunoapevos tov Ovgavoy) 58 
and delineated the sacred characters 
that formed the elements of this kind 
of writing. Thoth was an able rheto- 
rician,? and was surnamed by the 
Greeks Hermes, for his eminent lo- 
gical skill. Hence he doubtless im- 
proved on the art which was thus 
communicated to him by Noah; for 
being of an active and enterprizing 
genius, he was indefatigable in the 
pursuit of knowledge; and the stores 
of learning and science, by deep and 
laborious research, were unfolded to 
his view. And this has rendered his 
name celebrated throughout all the 
world; for he was the most learned 
prince that flourished in Egypt for 
many ages.!°. Grotius gives him the 
character of an eminent writer; and 
Plato testifies very strongly the multi- 
plicity of his acquirements, by affirm- 
ing that he taught not only Geometry, 
Astronomy, Architecture, and Music, 
but also Chemistry, Medicine, and the 
use of Hieroglyphics. He is said to 
have written his discoveries on forty- 
two snde:, or pillars, and to have depo- 
sited them in caves near Diospolis. 
They were subsequently discovered and 
deciphered by Agathodemon the se- 
cond Mercury. 

Astronomical observations were found 
in Babylon by Alexander, as high as 
about twelve or fifteen years after the 





7 Sanch. in Euseb. preep. evan. |. i.c. 10. 
8 Vid. Warb. Div. Leg. b. 4, 8. 4, p. 73. 
® Tertul. 1. de Cor, Fest. 

10 Cumb. Sanch. 
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general dispersion.! These observa- 
tions must then have been committed 
to writing ; and Pliny'? from Epigenes 
says, they were engraven on brick pil- 
lars. This was many years before 
Thoth reigned in Egypt. 

Noah founded the empire of China, 
and instructed his subjects in this useful 
art; and it is remarkable that the 
Chinese alphabet at this day, if an ac- 
cumulation of eighty thousand charac- 
ters may be dignified with that appel- 
lation, is, according to the best autho- 
rities, but a slight variation from the 
system of writing communicated to his 
immediate descendants by that pa- 
triarch.3 

If these testimonies be admitted, it 
will appear that letters were practised 
by Noah after the flood ; and we may 
very ae conjecture that he was 
not ignorant of them Lefore that event, 
because he was six hundred years of 
age when he entered the ark; and 
there is no existing evidence to prove 
that he invented them afterwards. 

A learned modern author, Dr. Doig, 
is decisive on this point. He thinks 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
which he considers the same as the 
Chaldaic and the Syrian, were antedi- 
luvian. After observing that ‘ there 
was certainly a tradition among the 
Jews that writing was an antediluvian 
invention,” this writer adds, ‘* there 
must have been a tradition to the same 
purpose among the Chaldeans, since 
the writers who have copied from Be- 
rosus, the celebrated Chaldean histo- 
rian, speak of alphabetical writing as 
an ari well known among the antedilu- 
vians. According to them, Oannes, 
the Chaldean legislator, gave his dis- 
ciples an insight into /et¢ers and science. 
This person also wrote concerning the 

eneration of mankind; of their dif- 
rae pursuits, civil polity, &c. Im- 
mediately before the deluge, say they, 
the god Cronus appeared to Sisuthrus 
or Xisuthrus, and commanded him fo 
commit to writing the beginning, im- 
provement, and conclusion of all things 
down to the present time, and to bury 
these accounts securely in the temple 
of the sun at Seppara. All these tra- 
ditions may be fabulous in the main; 





11 Porph. apud Simplic. in Aristot. de 
Ceelo, p. 123. 

12 L. 35, c. 14. . 

13 Vide Warburton’s Plate from Kircher’s 
China Illustrata, in Div. Leg. b. 4, 8. 4. 
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but still they evince that such an opi- 
nion was current; and that though the 
use of letters was not indeed eternal, 
it was however prior to all the records 
of history; and of course, we think, 
an antediluvian discovery.” 

Pliny" says, that letters were always 
found among the Assyrians; and 
Shuckford "5 affirms, that ‘‘ letters were 
used in Assyria long before Abraham 
was born, and in Egypt much longer 
before Moses; and the ancient He- 
brew and Assyrian letters were the 
same. The true reason why we meet 
with no supposed author of the Assy- 
rian letters is 1 believe this. Antiquity 
is agreed that letters were not invented 
in Assyria. Mankind had lived above 
sixteen hundred years before the food, 
and it is not probable they lived with- 
out the use of letters; for if they had, 
how should we have had the short an- 
nals which we have of the first world? 
If they had letters, it is likely that 
Nuah was skilled in them, and taught 
them to his children.” The know- 
ledge of this art he probably received 
from Methusaleh the son of. Enoch, 
to whom his father had communicated 
much of the information which he 
had collected by study and experience. 
And there is something in this state- 
ment beyond mere conjecture, for “ in 
a fragment of Alexander Polyhistor, 
preserved by Scaliger,!® there is men- 
tioned the keeping of some records 
written before the fluod.7 

St. Jude quotes ihe words of Enoch’s 
prophecy, which it was contended in 
the early ages of Christianity were ac- 
tually written in a book, admitted by 
that Apostle to be genuine. St. Au- 
gustine acknowledged that Enoch wrote 
a book of prophecy; and Tertullian 
contended that it ought to be received 
into the sacred canon. The book, 
however, was rejected as apocryphal. 
If Enoch were not acquainted with 
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the, use of letters, we should be at a 
loss to account for the method he used 
to note down the results of his astro- 
nomical and arithmetical calculations ; 
for without some kind of memoranda, 
his progress in those studies, abstruse 
as they must necessarily have been at 
that early period, would have been 
much retarded; and he accomplished 
in a very short antediluvian life more 
than any of his predecessors, or many 
of his successors, with all the superior 
advantages which they enjoyed.'* Thus 
in Jonathan’s Targum on Rennie we 
find Enoch termed ‘ the Great Scribe.” 
Eupolemus’® says, that Enoch was in- 
structed in all things by angels ; letters 
of course included. Bar Hebreus af- 
firms that Enoch was the first who in- 
vented books and different sorts of 
writing.2° ‘* The Greek Christians, 
and all Arabian writers, according to 
Abulfaragius, supposed Enoch to be 
the first Egyptian Hermes; and Bei- 
davi, a learned Arabian commentator 
on the Koran, cited by Hottinger, says, 
that he was the first calamographer, 
and profoundly versed in astronomy 
and arithmetic.’ 

I can scarcely however induce my- 
self to believe that Enoch was ac- 
quainted with the characters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, which would attain 
to perfection by gradual improvements, 
down to the time of Moses, and might 
receive its last finish by the exertions of 
his superior learning and zeal. The 
peculiar kind of letter used by Enoch, 
is now unknown ;*? yet we may con- 
clude, from such testimony as these 
dark ages produce, that he did make 
use of an or characters to perpetuate 
his scientific attainments, and that 
these characters were understood by 
Noah and his posterity after the flood; 
for the benefits of so happy an inven- 
tion once enjoyed, would not long re- 
main a secret in the bosom of Enoch, 





14 Literas semper arbitror Assyrias fuisse, vii. 56. 
17 Cumb. Sanch. 


16 Euseb. Gree. p. 8. 


15 Connect. b. 4. 





18 I copy from Wait (Orient. Ant. p. 277) a curious passage from Ibn-nephi, not as 
ossessing any authority, but to show that a confirmed idea must have existed in the 
t that Enoch was acquainted with the use of letters. ‘‘ And God appointed him 
(Enoch) a prophet, and caused to descend to him thirty books; and he inherited the 
books of Seth, and the ark of Adam, and he lived by dint of his own labour, and 
was a tailor !”” 

19 Euseb. Prep. evan. |. 9, c. 17. 20 Wait. Orient. Ant. p. 182, in nota. 

21 Maur. Hist. Hind. p. 439, with authorities. 

22 Aben Washih, who wrote more than 1000 years ago, affirms that there were three 
antediluvian alphabets, which he gives at length; the Syrian alphabet, revealed by God to 
Adam ; the Celestial alphabet, used by Seth; and the alphabet of Enoch, communicated 
by the angel Gabriel. ‘* Who says the contrary,” adds this author, ‘ says falsehood.” 
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whose whole life was dedicated to the 
purpose of promoting the glory of God, 
and conveying blessings to his fellow 
creatures. 

Thus have I traced the knowledge 
of letters to Enoch, and there I termi- 
nate the inquiry, for I confess myself 
ata loss to prosecute the subject further. 
I have scarcely been able to gather a 
remote hint from sacred or profane 
history, which may sanction the hy- 
pothesis that letters were used before 
the time of Enoch, if we except the 
opinions of a few enthusiastic Jews, 
who, in their overweening zeal for 
antiquity, have roundly asserted that 
God revealed them to Adam. And 
even here it is probable that the use of 
speech or language has been confound- 
ed with the use of letters. Indeed this 
latter communication was not abso- 
lutely necessary. The knowledge which 
Adam received by direct inspiration, 
related to such matters as were imme- 
diately requisite to support his charac- 
ter as the supreme Lord over all created 
things. And this was not a confined 
species of information. But before 
the time of Enoch, no abstruse sciences 
were known in the world?’ which re- 
quired the use of letters to perpetuate 
and transmit them to posterity. 

Geo. OLIVER. 


—>-— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug. 20. 
b tes will gratify many who knew 
the worth of the deceased, by re- 
cording the epitaphs on two handsome 
mural monuments lately erected (under 
the friendly superintendance of Wil- 
liam Hamper, he F.S.A. of Birming- 
ham) in the chancel of Ansley church, 
Warwickshire. A memoir of John 
Newdigate Ludford, is inserted in 
our vol. Lxxxv. i. p. 469; and the 
death of his amiable lady is noticed in 
your vol. LXxxvI. i. p. 190. 
Yours, &c. J.B. N. 





23 Cain built a city (Gen. iv. 17) which 
would bring into operation the principles of 
Geometry and Architecture ; but it is sup- 
posed, and with much justice (vide Cumb. 
Sanch.), that this city was constructed with 
the assistance of Tubal Cain and his brethren, 
the eighth in descent from Adam, who 
were contemporary with the sons of Enoch; 
and therefore the arts invented by him 
might be in requisition amongst the de- 
scendants of Cain, whilst they accumulated 
a mass of contiguous dwellings for social 
habitation and mutual defence. 
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1. ** To the Memory of Joun Bracesripce 
Luprorp, Esq. (eldest son of Samuel B. 
Ludford, Esq.) Bencher of the Inner Temple, 
born 18th May, 1707, died 16th Nov.1775. 
And to the memory of JuLiaNa HIS WIFE, 
youngest and third surviving daughter of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, Bart. Died Jan. 19, 
1780, aged 68. His abilities were great, 
both as a scholar and a lawyer; but, instead 
of following his profession of a Barrister, 
with the view of enriching himself, his be- 
nevolence disposed him and his hereditary 
fortune enabled him, to employ his legal 
talents and acquirements for the benefit of 
his Friends, and in defending the cause of 
the Widow and Fatherless. 4 his capacity 
of Magistrate, and in the paternal, social, 
and all other relative duties of life, his worth 
was pre-eminent, and deservedly appreciated. 
Juliana, who survived him, was a most 
affectionate wife and mother, constant in 
her friendships, and a liberal benefactress to 
the poor and her dependents in general. 
They left four children. John, assumed 
the additional name of Newdigate, A.D. 
1808. Juliana, a woman of distinguished 
accomplishments, died 1st May, 1811, aged 
69. Frances died 81st March, 1821, aged 
74. Millisent died 7th Feb, 1827, aged 74. 
These three sisters lived together for many 
years at Camp Hill in this neighbourhood, 
universally beloved and respected. Strictly 
observant of all religious and moral duties, 
they were estimable examples of piety, cha- 
rity, and the most active benevolence.” 

2. ** To the Memory of Joun NewpiGaTE 
Luprorp, Esq. D.C. L. (only son of John 
Bracebridge Ludford, Esq.) Bencher of the 
Inner Temple, born 17th Aug. 1756, died 
16th May, 1825. Also to the memory of 
EuizaBETH HIS WIFE, eldest daughter of 
John Boswell, Esq. of Witton Hall, born 
5th Feb. 1756; who survived him only until 
20th Jan. 1826. Surpassed by none in at- 
tachment to the Constitution of his Country 
in Church and State; he was scrupulously 
exact in the observance of all the ordinances 
of the established Religion, and evinced his 
Loyalty by raising the Nuneaton troop of 
Yeomanry Cavalry, in the critical year 1795, 
and by commanding it to the day of his 
death. He possessed an excellent under- 
standing and a humane heart. At all times 
a most iudulgent Landlord, his kindness was 
particularly shown to the Widows of his Te- 
nants, whom he permitted to remain undis- 
turbed on his estates. He was an active 
and conscientious Magistrate, a kind Father, 
and eminently sustained the character of an 
old English Gentleman, for integrity, hospi- 
tality, and charity. He was bloseed, beyond 
the common lot of humanity, in his Wife, 
whose constant study for his happiness was 
combined with the most admirable qualifica- 
tions; the acquirements of a Lady were 
hallowed by the piety and humility of a 
Christian. She was the best of Mothers, 
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and her truly amiable and benevolent dispo- 
sition exemplified itself in the daily practice 
of the purest virtues. 

‘¢ This monument is erected in testimony 
of the deepest affection to their revered pa- 
rents, by Elizabeth Juliana Newdigate Lud- 
ford Chetwode, Frances Millisent Newdigate 
Ludford, and Mary Ann Astley, their only 
children and coheiresses, A.D. 1829.” 


St. Servan, France, 
Mr. Ursan, June 29. 
i perusing an historical work of 
some merit, (Belsham’s History of 
Great Britain from the Peace of A- 
miens), I was painfully suprised to find 
the religious disturbances which took 
place in the South of France in 1815, 
not only exaggerated but greatly mis- 
represented. 

Mr. B. says, 

‘¢ The Protestants, known as the zealous 
friends of the Revolution, and much fa- 
voured under the late reign, were exposed to 
every species of vexation, not to say perse- 
cution.”—vol. II. p. 143. 

‘¢ Thus was France left without defence 
(by disbanding the army), and great con- 
fusion ensued; particularly in those depart- 
ments where the Protestants most abounded ; 
and at Nismes a savguinary scene took place, 
which revived the recollection of St. Bar- 
tholomew.”—p. 180. 

Some partiality may be excused in 
an author whose prepossessions are not 
disguised ; but truth can only be ascer- 
tained by hearing both sides. You 
doubtless remember, Mr. Urban, the 
ferment which those troubles excited 
in England, and justly so, if the repre- 
sentations made of them were correct. 
As an instance of different opinion, it 
may be recollected, that the Rev. Sir 
H. W. Moncrieff advocated earnestly 
the cause of the Protestants, while 
his son-in-law Dr. Stoddart denied 
that they had suffered on account of 
their religion. 

I solicit the attention of every can- 
did reader to the following passage, 
taken from a zealous and uncompro- 
mising Protestant : 


‘€ Les vicissitudes du Christianisme dans 
deux de ses — divisions, le Catholi- 
cisme et le Protestantisme, s’arrétent, du 
moins en France, a l’époque od |’égalité 
civique fut proclamée dans ce pays. Le 
massacre des protestans de Nismes en 1815, 
ne peut étre regardé comme |l’effet d’une 
animosité religieuse. Les assassins ne fu- 
rent guidés ni par des prétres, ni par des 
prédicateurs; ils ne faisaient point partie 
d'une croisade; ce n’était pas des hérétiques 
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qu’ils voulaient frapper ; le mot d’hérésie ne 
fut pas ‘une seule fois prononcé pendant les 
troubles sanglans du midi, dans lesquels il 
ne faut voir qu'une de ces réactions poli- 
tiques dont les instigateurs restés dans }’om- 
bre avaient peut-étre plus d’un motif.’ 
— Meiners, Histoire de la Reformation, 
1826, p. 184. 


I consider this writer the better au- 
thority in such a case, as he is by no 
means disposed to exculpate the Ca- 
tholics on other occasions. Excepting 
a few inaccuracies, there is no history 
of the Reformation more worthy the 
perusal of literary men, as its effects on 
science and politics are ably traced out 
in this volume. 


Yours, &c. CypWELI. 
——g@— 
Mr. Ursan, Retford, July 3. 


fy ones over the other day the 
leaves of that important and va- 
luable depository of the public records 
of Great Britain, &c. called Rymer’s 
Federa, 1 found (in the underwritten 
words and language) an aélestation by 
King Edward III. that a woman com- 
mitted to prison for the murder of 
her husband, subsisted in the said pri- 
son forty days without eating or drink- 
ing, and his pardon granted to her in 
acknowledgement of the miracle. 

At present I shall forbear to make 
any observation on the superstitious 
credulity of a Monarch so renowned, 
and whose memory is so justly dear to 
the English nation, but shall be happy 
to learn from any of your correspond- 
ents whether there are any historical 
circumstances connected with a fact so 
exactly recorded, and so indisputable as 
the release of the murderer for the 
supposed miracle. 

Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR. 


s¢ A. D. 1357, 31 Edw. III. 
nendo Vitam sine Potu et Cibo. Rex Om- 
nibus, &c. salutem. Sciatis qudd cim 
Cecilia (que fuit uxor Johannis de Ryge- 
bee nuper indictata de morte ipsius 
Johannis, viri sui, et de morte illA co- 
ram dilectis et fidelibus nostris, Henrico 
Grene et sociis suis Justiciariis nostris, ad 
goalam nostram Notynghamiz deliberandam 
assignatis, allocata. 

‘* Pro eo quod se tenuit mutam ad Pce- 
nam suam extitit adjudicata, ut dicitur, in 
qua sine Cibo et Potu, in arté * Prisona, per 
Quadraginta Dies, vitam sustinuit vid mira- 
culi et quasi contra naturam humanam, sicut 
ex testimonio accepimus fide digno. 


De susti- 





* Vide 6 Rymer’s Foedera, p. 13. 
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“** Nos, ed de causa, pietate moti, ad lau- 
dem Dei et gloriosz Virginis Marize Matris 
suz, unde dictum miraculum processit, ué 
creditur, de gratia nostri speciali, pardon- 
avimus eidem Cecilie executionem Judicii 
preedicti. 

*¢ Volentes quod eadem Cecilia a Prison 
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predicta deliberetur, et de corpore suo 
ulterius non sit impetita occasione Judicii 
supradicti. In cujus, &c. Teste Rege 
apud Westmonasterium vicesimo-quinto die 
Aprilis.” 

‘* Per Breve de Privato Sigillo.”” 





CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


On Macaronic Poetry. 
(Continued from page 36.) 
AYDN, amongst other playful 


ebullitions of his fancy, has in- 
troduced into one of his symphonies a 
minuet and trio, which are first played 
in the regular way, and then repeated 
backwards. It is foreign to the purpose 
here to notice the different shapes in 
which verses were sometimes written, 
such as axes, altars, crosses, &c. 
may just refer to the Virgilio-Centones, 
where the history of portions of the 
Old and New Testament are contained 
in a poem of considerable length, of 
which all the lines are taken from 
Virgil. There are also Homerici-Cen- 
tones onthe same plan. Ofthe former, 
the commencement of the account of 
the temptation of Eve may suffice as a 
specimen. 
Fortunati ambo, si mens non leva fuisset, 
Conjugis infande docuit post exitus ingens ; 
Jamyue dies infandi erat, per florea rura 
Ecce inimicus atrox,immensis orbibus anguis, 
Septem ingens giros septena volumina ver- 

sat, &c. 

Macaronic poetry requires some- 
what more attention, as it appears to 
have been much in vogue in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. There are some 
poems in Baudius, with a mixture of 
the Greek and Latin languages; and 
as early as the 12th and 13th centuries 
quaint mixtures of English, Latin, and 
French, may be found in the monkish 
writers, but these cannot be included 
under the term Macaronic. So Wal- 
ter Mapes, and Golias, whoever he 
was, although great manufacturers of 
burlesque Latin, cannot be classed 
with Macaronie writers. Ducange 
also mentions Epistolz Farcite, com- 
posed in mixed Latin and Gallic idiom. 
Macaronic poetry is thus described by 
Folengi, one of the best writers of the 
class: ‘* Ars ista poetica nuncupatur 
ars Macaronica, a Macaronilus deri- 
vata: qui Macarones sunt quoddam 
pulmentum, farina, caseo, butyro 

Gent. Mac. August, 1830. 


compaginatum ; grossum, rude, et rus™ 
ticanum. Ideo Macaronica nil nis! 
rossedinem, ruditatem, et Vocabu- 
Seas debet in se continere.” The 
Italian word Maccherone signifies 4 
pudding- pated fellow. Dr. Geddes 
says, ‘‘It is the characteristic of a 
Macaronic poem to be written in La- 
tin hexameters ; but so as to admit 
occasionally vernacular words, either 
in their native form, or with a Latin 
inflexion. Other licenses, too, are 
allowed, in the measure of the lines, 
contrary to the strict rules of prosody.” 
By far the greater number of Maca- 
ronic poets have been continental 
writers; indeed, we have but two re- 
gular authors of that description, 
namely, Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, who wrote Polemo-Middrina, 
and Dr. Geddes. The first writer in 
this style, of whom we have any ac- 
count, was Typhis Odaxius Patavinus, 
or rather Tifi degli Odasj ; who wrote 
about the end of the 15th century, 
** Carmen Macaronicum de patavinis 
guibusdam arte magicd delusis,” 4to, 
without place or date, catchwords, or 
signatures. Of this there were several 
editions, which are all equally rare. 
About the same time appeared ‘* Ma- 
charronea varia, diversis linguis con- 
scripta, preesertim Latin, et caractere 
gothico impressa,” small 8vo, without 
place or date. This rare volume, 
whose author, according to Brunet, 
was Georgio Aglione d’Asti, contains 
several small pieces, of which the first 
is, ** Macharronea contra Macharro- 
neam Bassani ad spectabilem D. Bal- 
tasarem Lupum astin, studentem Pa- 
pie, &c.”” The remainder are prin- 
cipally farces in Lombard and Pied- 
montese verse. In the year 1516, were 
first published at Paris, ‘* Fructuo- 
sissimi atque amenissimi Sermones,” 
by Gabried Barlette, a Dominican 
friar. ‘These are written in the lowest 
Macaronic style, one sentence often 
consisting of two or three languages, 
and mixing ludicrous with serious sub- 
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jects; notwithstanding this they passed 
through several editions. The first 
edition of the well-known work of 
Merlin Coccaie, or Merlinus Cocaius, 
the Homer of Macaronic poetry, is 
said to have been in 1517. The real 
name of this author was Theophilo 
Folengi, descended from a noble fa- 
mily in Mantua, afterwards a Bene- 
dictine monk ; he was born in 1491, 
and died at his priory near Bassano in 
the year 1544. The complete title of 
his book is, 

‘¢Opus Merlini Cocaii Poetee Mantuani 
Macaronicorum, totum in pristinam formam 
per me Magistrum Aquarium Lodolam op- 
time redactum, in his infra notatis titulis 
divisuin. 

‘¢ Zanitonella, que de amore Fovelli erga 
Zaninam tractat. Quee constat ex tredecim 
Sonolegiis, septem Ecclogis, et una Stram- 
hottolegia. 

‘¢Phantasie Macaronicon, divisum in 
viginti-quinque Macaronicis, tractans de 
—_ magnanimi, et prudentissimi Baldi. 

oschzee Facetus liber in tribus partibus 
divisis, et tractans de cruento certamine 
Muscarum et Formicarum. 

**Libellus Epistolarum, et Epigramma- 
tum, ad varias personas directarum,.” 

These poems, which are embellish- 
ed with several curious plates, are 
written in a medley of Latin and Ita- 
Jian ; they contain some sober maxims 
expressed in facetious terms; the high- 
sounding titles of grandees are turned 
into ridicule with much address ; and 
the vices of mankind are depicted in 
such a jocose manner, that the work 
may be looked on as a satire without 
a venom. The adventures of Baldus 
constitute a mock heroic romance, 
founded on the exploits of an imagi- 
nary grandson of Charlemagne, accom- 
panied by a trusty knave, a giant, a 
centaur, &c. There have been several 
editions of this book, whereof the best 
is that of 1768, 2 vols. in one, 4to, 
Mantuz, cum notis et figuris. In the 
edition of 1561, are many alterations, 
and passages objectionable to particu- 
Jar families are omitted. There is also 
a French translation, of which the 
best edition is in 1606 ; the translator 
is unknown. Of the latest French 
edition, a few copies were printed on 
vellum. Folengi is supposed to have 
written other Macaronic poems, as the 
following titles appear in a list of his 
works at the end of his life, annexed 
to the edition of his ‘* Opus” of 1692. 
«*Opusculum aliud versibus Macaro- 
nicis, cui Titulus: Ll Libro della Gat- 
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ta.” Also in MS. ‘Satire carmine 
macaronico : quarum titulus Le Grat- 
ticie.” He also wrote several other 
pieces, of which his ‘*Orlandino in 
ottava rima” was published in 1526, 
under the feigned name of Limerno 
Pitocco. The following specimen will 
show the nature of his poetry, and of 
foreign Macaronic poetry A 
though it is perhaps more intelligible 
than usual. 
‘¢ Signa Tempestatis. 
Nox obscura suas passim diffuderat umbras, 
Astraque paulatim fumentabantur ab uno 
Nimbiculo, faciunt aliquando vela foiadas ; 
Vidit et ascortus, jam plurima signa pa- 
tronus, ({nazzat. 
Ex quibus agnovit quod magna procella mi- 
Me miserum clamat quem nunc scaldabat 
Apollo, 
Atque sub obscuros nimbones lumina tinxit. 
Pallida nunc luna est, nunc ignea tota vide- 
tur, [das, 
Cernite Delphinos qui saltant desuper un- 
Audivere maris sub fundamenta moveri; 
Curavi nihil in portu quum tute morabar, 
Cernere stridentes gavinellos ire per undas, 
Scandebatque altum girans Aeronus olym- 
pum.” 

In 1526, a small and rare book was 
printed, called ‘* Guarini Capelli Sar- 
sinas Macnaronea in Cabrinum Ga- 
gaumage, seu Gagamagoge regem com- 
posita, multum delectabilis ad legen- 
dum. Arimini per Hieron. Soncinum.”’ 

Antonius de Arena, a lawyer at 
Avignon, who was born at Solliers in 
the diocese of Toulon and Avignon, 
and died in 1544, was a well-known 
writer in this style, having published 
several pieces, of which the best is, 

“* Meygra Entreprisa Catoliqui Impera- 
toris, quando de anno Domini Mille eccce. 
XXXVI. veniebat per Provensam bené Corro- 
satus in postam prendere Fransum cum Vil- 
lis de Provensa; propter Grossas, et Me- 
nutas gentes Rejohire. Per Antouium Are- 
nam Bastifausata. Gallus regnat, Gallus 
regnavit, Gallus regnabit. Bruxelle ; apud 
J. Van Ulanderem, Typographum, M.pcc. 
XLVI.” 

With this motto: 

‘¢Tu quicumque voles nostram truffare Bi- 
sognam, 

Corrige follisias, grosse Maraude, tuas, 
Et tibi si placeo Fransam laudasse per or- 

bem, 

Tu bon Compagnus et mon Amicus eris.” 

The book concludes thus : 

*¢Scribatum estando cum gailhardis Pay- 
sanis per Boscos, Montagnos, Forestos de 


’ Provensa, de anno Mille cccccxxxvi. quan- 


do Imperairus d’Espagna, et tota sua Gend- 
armeria pro fauta de panibus per Vignas 
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roygabant Rasinos, et post veniebant fort 
bene Acambram sine Cresteris, et Candeletis 
d’Apoticaris in Villa de Aquis.” 

The first edition of this work (there 
have been three) was at Avignon in 
1537; though De Bure says it is some- 
times found with the following title: 

** Poema Macaronicum; id est, Historia 
bravissimi Caroli Quinti Imperatoris a Pro- 
vincialibus Paysanis triumphanter desbifati, 
Macaronico carmine recitans per Joannem 
Germanum, 1536,’’ in 8vo. 


It isa pleasant satire on the wars of 
Charles the Fifth, and was suppressed 
by the Ministry of those times; but 
whether it was the subject of an ex 
officio information, does not appear. 

A. de Arena also wrote some other 
Macaronic pieces, which have gone 
through several editions ; among these 
are, 

*¢ Antonius de Arena de Bragardissima 
villa de Soleriis. Ad suos Compagnones stu- 
diantes qui sunt de persona friantes, bassas 
dansas in galanti stylo bisognatas; cum 
Guerra Romana et Neopolitana, Revolté 
Genuensi, Guerra Avenionensi, et Epistolé 
ad fallotissimam suam garsam Roseam, pro 
passando lotempusallegramente, &c. Stamp. 
in Stampatura Stampatorum, anno 1670.” 


** Nova novorum novissima, sive poemata 
macaronica que faciunt crepare lectores et 
saltare capras ob nimium risum per Barthol. 
Bollam, Riamene Poetam praestantem. 
Stamp. in stampatura stampatorum.”’—1670, 
12mo. 


Other editions of his works are, 

«¢ Ad suos compagnones, Bassas dansas et 
Guerra Romana.” —1531. 8vo. Lyon. 

«¢ Ad suos compagnones de bene dansare.”’ 
—-Par. 8vo. 

«¢ Provinciales, utilissimum opus Guerra- 
rum et Dansarum.”—Avignon, 1537. A very 
scarce edition. 


The remaining continental maca- 
ronic works of any note, are, 


«* Dialogus facetus et sigularis non minus 
eruditionis quam macaronices complectens, 
ex obscuror. virorum salibus cribratus, in 
Svo.” 

‘¢ Vincent. Justiniani Harenga maca- 
ronica, habita in monasterio Cluniacensi ad 
M. Cardinalem de Lotharingia pro repetend& 
coron4 aureA quam abstulit a Jacobitis ur- 
bis Metensis. Venundantur Rhemis in Cam- 
pania anno 1566. 8vo.” 

“¢ Joan. Bapt. Lichiardi. Cagasanga Reis- 
tro—suysso—lansqnettorum. Parisiis, 1588, 
8vo. una cum macaronica defensione per 
Joan. Kransfeltum.” 


The work is very scarce. 
‘¢ Magistri ‘Stopini. poets pouzanensis, 
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capricia macaronica, cum nova appendice. 
Venetiis.” 


Of this work there have been several 
editions ; the author’s real namie, accor- 
ding to Barbier, was Czsar Ursinus. 

‘*Epitaphia honorandi Magistri nostri 
Petri a Cornibus. Purisiis. 1542. svo.” 

‘* Recitus veritabilis super efmenta terri- 
bili Paysanorum de Ruellio, a Jano Carillio 
Fray.” absque anno. 

‘¢ Epistola macaronica Arthusii ad D. de 
Parisiis super attestatione sua, justificante et 
nitidante Patres Jusuitas,”” absque nota 
editionis. 

«¢ Poema Macaronicum de Bello Hugue- 
notico :” absque loco et anno. 8vo. 


This piece, containing about 250 
lines, represents, in a burlesque iman- 
ner, the ravages committed by the 
soldiery in time of war. It occurs, 
printed with the burlesque poem, 

‘¢ L’Eschole de Salerne, a Paris, chez 
Jean Henault, au Palais, dans la Salle Dau- 
phine a l’Ange-Gardien. MDCL. Avec 
Privilege du Roy.” 

The publisher says, in allusion to 
the poem, “De Bello, &c.,” ‘Au 
reste, on en doit faire d’autant plus 
d'estime, que c’est le seul Poéme de 
cette nature que nous avons en nostre 
langue; car ceux d’Antoine de Arena 
approchent plus du Provengal que da 
Frangois, et ceux de Merlin Coccaye 
sont [taliers.” 

The privilege du Roy is granted to 
le Sieur Martin, Docteur en Ja Faculté 
de Medecine, as the author. 

‘€ Andre Braiani Fabula Macaronea, cui 
titulus est, Carnevale—Brasciani, Pheus, 
1612.” 8vo. 

In the Nuge Venales, (ed. 1720, 
12mo ) is a short macaronie poem, 
called, 

*¢ Floia Cortum Versicale de Flois Swar- 
tibus, illis Deiriculis, quee omnes fere Mins- 
shos Mannos, Weibras, Jungfras, &c. be- 
hiippere et spiezibus Schnaflis steckere et 
bitere solent. Autore Gripholdo Knickknakio 
ex Floilandia.”’ 

Also three smaller pieces of the same 
description : 

**Studiosi Characterismus Belgico-Lati - 
nus.” ‘¢ Cantiuncula Latino-Germanica,”’ 
And ** Carmen ad Clerum.”’ 

Bidermann wrote a treatise ‘* De La- 
tinitate Macaronica,” but I do not 
know the nature of it. 

Before quitting this division of the 
subject, 1 ought to mention, that Mo- 
liere gives an amusing specimen of 
macaronicism, in the ¢troisitme inler- 
mede of Le Malade Imaginaire, where 
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Argan, the invalid, is to be made a 
Doctor. 
‘¢ Savantissimi Doctores, 
Medicine professores, 
Qui hic assemblati estis ; 
Et vos altri messiores, 
Sententiatum Facultatis 
Fideles executores, 
Chirurgiani et Apothicari, 
Atque tota compania aussi 
Salus, honor, et argentum, 
Atque bonum appetitum.” 
&e. &e. 

This scene was imagined at a supper 
at the house of Madame de la Sabliere, 
where the celebrated Ninon, La Fon- 
taine, and Despreaux were present, with 
Moliere, and some other distinguished 
persons. Each furnished a portion to- 
wards the completion of the intermede, 
in imitation of the style of Folengi. 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

BEG to solicit the attention of 

your classical readers to a very 
important question relating to the me- 
chanism of the Greek language. It 
is this. Are we not erroneously taught 
in our schools to conjugate the Greek 
verb with éwo aorists, ¢wo futures, and 
the tense called the perfect middle? 
From the best consideration I have 
been able to give the subject, I cer- 
tainly do most decidedly maintain the 
affirmative of this question: if I am 
wrong in so teins, 7 shall be obliged 
to any of your readers who will take 
the trouble to point out my error, and 
in the mean time | will mention some 
of the reasons of my present opinion. 

I contend explicitly that the regular 
Greek verb has but one future, one 
aorist, and no such tense as that called 
the perfect middle: 1 maintain that 
our common grammars exhibit in re- 
spect to these tenses a system of fic- 
tion, to which I know no nearer pa- 
rallel than the gibberish of the law- 
yers, when they begin to talk about 
John Doe and Richard Roe. 

Now, Sir, for the reasons of this, as 
some may think, bold, but I trust not 
unwarranted assertion. What, let me 
ask, is required in order properly to 
constitute a distinct tense? gn en 
pate the concurrence of your readers 
in replying: ‘two things; 1. a dis- 
tinct form; 2. a distinct meaning or 
force.” I shall proceed to show that 
to these imaginary tenses of the Greek 
verb belongs ‘neither the one nor the 
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other of these requisites; and if I can 
do that, I think you will agree with 
me, that it is high time that they 
should be banished from our gram- 
mars. 

Generally speaking, Greek verbs 
have only one form of the future and 
aorist, and none of the so-called per- 
fect middle. It is impossible directly 
to prove a negative; but if any one 
believes that the active Greek verb 
uses two futures, the one baryton and 
the other perispOmen, as our grammars 
tell us, let him pull out his books and 
search for an instance: and though I 
do not say that no such instance can 
be found in the compass of Greek lite- 
rature, I do say that they will be 
found so very few and far between, 
that he will be convinced that they 
form no part of the regular mechanism 
or furniture of the language, but are 
mere anomalous duplicates or redun- 
dancies of formation. But here I must 
guard against being misunderstood. 
There are undoubtedly two forms of 
the future active; the one baryton, as 
tu}w, the other perispdmen, as xpsvw: 
this is obvious and indisputable. But 
my point is, that both these forms do 
not belong to one and the same verb; 
and therefore that they are not two 
distinct tenses, but merely varieties in 
the mode of forming one and the same 
tense: in the same way as we have in 
Latin different forms of the future in 
the different conjugations, amabo, mo- 
nebo, regam, audiam. 

The remarks above applied to the 
future active may with almost equal 
force be extended to the other tenses 
of which I have spoken. The only 
difference is, that in respect to these 
latter, duplicate formations are some- 
what more frequent, so that it would 
be much easier to produce instances in 
which they occur. Still I maintain, 
without fear of refutation, that they 
are merely the exception and not the 
rule; and, therefore, that the error of 
our grammars is great and palpable, in 
representing them as the rule and not 
as the exception. Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the case of the first and second 
aorist so called. The vast majority of 
Greek verbs have only what is called 
the first aorist, which ends in a, as 
erupa: a considerable number, how- 


_ever, use a different form, ending ov, 


as #AaBov, which is called the second 
aorist; and a few verbs present both 
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of these forms, as «reve, extavoy. 
Now, assuming the truth of this posi- 
tion, and I believe it will bear the 
strictest scrutiny, what is the rational 
inference from it, as regards the struc- 
ture of the Greek verb? Is it not 
plainly this: that there is but one 
aorist, and that this tense regularly and 
commonly ends in &, but that there is 
an irregular and rarer form in ov, 
while a few redundant verbs have both 
forms? This I conceive to be a view 
of the case as simple and intelligible 
as it is just and true; and it is so ana- 
logous in every point to what we ob- 
serve in the tense which corresponds 
to the aorist in our own language, that 
1 cannot forbear borrowing hence an 
illustration. 


In English our common and regular 
past tense is formed in ed, as I re- 
ceived: this answers to the aorist in 
«. But many of our older verbs form 
their preterite on quite a different plan ; 
such are, 1 saw, I wrote, &c. chang- 
ing the radical vowels: this irregular 
form is analogous to the aorist in ov. 
Lastly, we have not a few verbs in 
which both forms are in use, as I 
hanged, and I hung; I catched, and I 
caught ; I beseeched, and I besought ; 
I chid, and I chided: and this is pa- 
rallel to the examples of Greek verbs 
with both forms of the aorist. I gladly 
avail myself of this analogy in our own 
language, because it enables me to il- 
justrate a plain thing in a plain way, 
without that mystification which is 
apt to overspread learned themes. Now 
let me beg your readers to remember, 
if they can, a single English gramma- 
rian, who, on the ground of the varie- 
ties and redundancies above-mention- 
ed, has exhibited the standard model 
of the English verb with two preterite 
tenses. Or what should we now think 
of the grammar which should run 
thus: 1. pret. I fighted, thou fightedst, 
&c. 2d pret. I fought, &c. And again, 
Ist pret. I reminded, &c. 2d pret. I 
remound? Ridiculous as all this is, I 
hesitate not to express my opinion 
that it is, mutatis mutandis, precisely 
what is done in our Greek grammars ; 
at least, it is exactly what boys are led 
to do by their authority. A boy, for 
instance, is desired by his master to 
conjugate the verb Aszw according to 
the models in his grammar. He soon 
comes to Ist aor. edge ; but how much 
tAuLo is better Greek than J fighted is 
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English, I leave the reader to deter- 
mine ; for my own part I believe there 
is little to choose. Soon after he will 
put down perf. AcAuQa, and this is as 
much of Greek as the other. Next 
comes 2d aor. ‘Asrov. Very good; this 
is a real tense: it is not only the 2d 
aorist, but the only aorist that any re- 
spectable writer would use. Lastly, 
and more pitiable than a wooden spoon 
at Cambridge, comes that ghost of a 
tense the 2d future, Asa, which is in- 
deed too poor and harmless a ghost to 
deserve any exorcism ; it is the shadow 
of ashade. And while the luckless 
pupil is scratching his head, and 
thumbing his grammar and lexicon in 
vain, to furnish out all these non-enti- 
ties secundum artem, and contracting a 
growing despair of ever knowing the 
Greek verbs, the tutor is pleasing 
himself with the notion of the tho- 
rough and scholar-like way in which 
his boys are instructed, and their dex- 
terity in climbing up a Greek tree! I 
must just notice that while the gram- 
marians have so liberally enriched the 
active voice of this verb with these 
tenses of their own manufacture ; they 
have despoiled it of one which really 
belonged to it, namely, its true per- 
fect, AsAosra. Although the com- 
mon sense of this tense be active, we 
find it turned once to the fictitious 
middle voice, in order to fill a gap in 
the ranks of that very thin regiment. 

I will not at present, Mr. Urban, 
trespass longer on your patience; but 
should any of your readers honour 
these remarks with a reply, I may 
probably solicit some further indul- 
gence. I shall, however, in closing, 
take up my position behind the autho- 
rity of Matthiz. He says, after giving 
an account of the formation of the 
tenses, 

‘*There is no single verb that has all 
these tenses that can regularly be derived 
from it. It is very seldom that a verb has 
the two tenses aor. 1 and aor. 2 act. as 
amnyyeine and AMNYYEAOY, the aor. 1 and 
aor. 2 pass. and perf. 1 and 2, at the same 
time. When it has these tenses, they com- 
monly belong to two different dialects, or 
two different ages of a dialect, as eo only 
in the old Ionic; ereica in Attic and the 
rest; amnddayOny, ovveaey ony in the older 
Attic dialect, awnadayny, cvvedeyny, in the 
new; or they have different significations, 
as wempaya in an active sense, werpaye ina 
neuter sense.” —Blom/ield’s Matthie, p.244. 


Yours, &c. FILAReT. 
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Br. Mowx’s Lire or Dr. Bentiey. 
(Continued from p. 33.) 
N 1694-5 Bentley was, through the 
interest of the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, made Chaplain to the King, and 
in 1695 was presented to the rectory of 
Hatterbury, to hold till his pupil James 
Stillingfleet should be in full orders, be- 
ing a period of three years. About this 
time he was elected F.R.S. In 1696 
he transferred his abode from the Bi- 
shop’s house to his own lodgings in St. 
James’s palace, and commenced house- 
keeping. Bentley’s intercourse with 
Cambridge was now renewed in a 
manner honourable to himself, and 
beneficial to the University. The re- 
novation of the Cambridge press, which 
had continued in decay since the Usur- 
pation, was projected by him, and 
mainly accomplished by his agency; 
one of those praises due to Bentley 
from which envy has never ventured 
to derogate. 

In 1696 Bentley was created D.D., 
and was appointed to keep the Public 
Actat thecommencement. The three 
subjects defended by Bentley were, 1. 
The Mosaic account of the Creation 
and the Deluge; 2. The proof of di- 
vine authority by the miracles recorded 
in Scripture; 3. The identity of the 
Christian and the Platonic Trinity. He 
was likewise appointed to preach be- 
fore the University on Commencement 
Sunday. His discourse was a defence 
of Revelation against the Deists, and 
a proof that the author of our religion 
was the Messiah; a subject which he 
treated with his characteristic ability, 

erspicuity, and closeness of reasoning. 
Siaspwhile the fame of Bentley's Re- 
futation of Atheism increased, both in 
this country and on the continent, 
where it was translated into Latin by 
Jablonski. A second edition of Wot- 
ton’s ‘* Reflections” being now called 
for, the author claimed his friend’s pro- 
mise that he would prove the spurious- 
ness of Asop’s Fables and Phalaris’s 
Epistles. Bentley would have excused 
himself, as not wishing to notice the 
calumny against him; but he was, 
however, with no te difficulty, pre- 
vailed upon to undertake what would 
give him a fair opportunity of clear- 
ing himself from a false imputation. 
This was the more necessary, as the 
story had been, by Boyle and his 
friends, industriously circulated, to the 
prejudice of his character. Accord- 
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ingly he undertook a Dissertation in 
proof of the spuriousness of the above 
writings, reserving for the conclusion, 
his remarks on Boyle’s edition, and his 
own personal exculpation. After men- 
tioning the fashion, once prevalent, of 
publishing compositions under the 
name of illustrious men of yore as 
#2oroixs, Bentley proceeds to say that 
no mention of the Epistles of Phalaris 
can be traced back to any writer ear- 
lier than the tenth century. Their 
imposture too had been suspected by 
Politian, and maintained by Erasmus. 
Bentley commences his argument by 
proofs from chronology ; he next con- 
siders the phraseology, and the matter 
of those Epistles; and from thence, as 
well as from the lateness of their dis- 
covery, and their slender merit, deduces 
the argument of their being suppositi- 
tious. This view of the question, ex- 
hibiting so many gross absurdities, is 
treated with a jocularity which must 
have been very grating to Boyle and 
his associates. Having dismissed Pha- 
laris, he proceeds to examine the edi- 
tion. He tells the story of the book- 
seller and the MS. and his correspond- 
ence with Boyle, introducing some 
strictures on his editorship. Having 
overthrown the genuineness of the 
Epistles of Phalaris, Bentley proceeds 
to examine other reputed pieces of an- 
tiquity, the Epistles of Themistocles, of 
Socrates, and of Euripides ; and shows, 
from their anachronisms, inelegance, 
false taste, and neoteric phraseology, 
that they are the productions of the 
sophists of many centuries after. Fi- 
nally, he, with ease, dispossesses the 
old Phrygian fabulist of the credit (or 
discredit) of having written the fables 
which now pass under his name. Dr. 
Monk observes, that ‘‘ whether sop 
left any thing in writing, or whether 
his fables were preserved by his con- 
temporaries, is doubtful; but that the 
first collection was made by Demetrius 
Phalereus: after him, the fables were 
versified by some anonymous writer in 
elegiac measure; afterwards by Bab- 
rius in choliambic metre, which Pla- 
nudes, a monk of the 14th century, 
transposed. And this is the work 
which now passes as Esop’s fables.” 
The sensation produced in the learn- 
ed world, and especially the Universi- 
ties, by the publication of this work, 
was unexampled. By Christ Church the 


“attack on Boyle’s Phalaris was consi- 


dered as an attack on the whole society, 
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for which a severe chastisement was 
repared by its best scholars and wits, 
Ted ov by Atterbury and Smalridge, 
regarded as the rising lights of Oxford. 
R. and J. Freind and Alsop rendered 
much assistance; and Sir W. Temple, 
much mortified at finding his ‘* match- 
less originals” proved to be mere impos- 
tures, prepared a severe castigation for 
the young ‘barbarous Goth” who 
dared to undervalue his fancied chef- 
d’ceuvres. Their policy was to cavil 
at Bentley’s arguments, and hold up his 
character and conduct to ridicule and 
contempt, and this by the catching up 
every trivial story which might fix on 
him the imputation of pedantry, con- 
ceit, and uncourteousness. On the merit 
of this ‘joint-stock production” Dr. 
Monk observes, that it bore uo propor- 
tion to that of Bentley’s. ‘ Their ac- 
quaintance (continues he) with several 
of the books upon which they comment, 
appears only to have begun upon this 
occasion ; and sometimes they are in- 
debted for their knowledge of them to 
their adversary ; compared with his 
boundless erudition, their learning was 
that of schoolboys, and not always suf- 
ficient to preserve them from distress- 
ing mistakes. But profound literature 
was at that period confined to few; 
while wit and raillery found numerous 
and eager readers.” Besides, they had 
undertaken to maintain an untenable 
position. Their serious attacks were 
moreover aided by the gross and licen- 
tious raillery of Swift in his Tale of a 
Tub, in which his ridicule of verbal 
criticism, and whatever he did not un- 
derstand, or care about, was engrafted 
on a work originally designed only to 
ridicule the corruptions and extrava- 
gancies of certain religious sects. 

While the storm was gathering, 
Bentley directed his mind to an object 
of a very different description, to bring 
about the erection of a new Royal Li- 
brary, worthy of the nation and the 
collection; but the violence of party 
disputes, and the financial embarrass- 
ments of the country, frustrated all his 
endeavours. About this time (1697) 
he formed an evening club, which 
comprehended not rm some of the 
greatest characters of that, but of any 
age, as Newton, Locke, Bentley, Sir 
C. Wren, Evelyn, &c. 

In 1698 appeared the performance 
of the confederate wits, which was to 
extinguish the fame of our critic; a 
volume of 300 pages, with the motto, 


** Remember Milo’s end, 
Wedg’d in that timber which he strove to 
rend.” 


This once popular work is now lit- 
tle known, except through the fame 
of him whom it was meant to crush, 
Our Biographer remarks, that “if we 
consider that the view of each ques- 
tion which it discussed is the wrong 
one, it is impossible to deny to its ar« 
guments the praise of address and in- 
genuity. No where (continues he) 
can we find a specimen of more cle- 
verness and adroitness shown in en- 
countering logic and erudition with 
the weapons of sophistry: the style is 
elegant and scholar-like ; and a vein of 
well-sustained humour and lively rail- 
lery runs through the whole perform- 
ance. Yet it merits severe reprehen- 
sion, the object being manifestly not 
the pursuit of truth or detection of 
error, but the ruin of an individual’s 
character; and to accomplish this, no 
methods are thought unfair or degrad- 
ing. The main charges of uncourteous- 
ness, &c. are exaggerated, and other ab- 
surd ones raised up.” Upon the whole, 
though great address is shown in 
pressing the most plausible arguments, 
and gliding over the weakest part of 
the question, yet, in point of learning 
and ability, Bentley’s work has an im- 
measurable superiority. ‘‘ It seems 
(says Dr. Monk) as if his adversaries 
were impelled by a sort of fatality to 
afford him fresh opportunity of tri- 
umph, and to make their discomfiture 
needlessly severe.” The learned Bio- 
grapher has ably indicated several of 
the mistakes in their work, and pointed 
out the causes of the great popularity of 
a production which, viewed on its own 
merits, must, as he says, be considered a 
total failure. These were, the number 
and ability of the Christ-Church men 
and their associates, and the great po- 
pularity of Sir W. Temple and Boyle. 
‘*Insomuch that (says Dr. Monk) we 
find philosophers and wits, poets and 
critics, divines and physicians, grey- 
beards and striplings, Oxford men and 
Cambridge men, combining to hunt 
down theenemy of Templeand Boyle.” 
Among the rest Dr. Garth in his ** Dis- 
pensary,” thus pronounced on the me- 
rits of the two combatants : 


*¢ So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
And to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle.” 


To aid the efforts of the party, a ca- 
ricature was exhibited at Cambridge 
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of. Phalaris dragging his brazen bull 


to the unfortunate critic, who was 
represented as exclaiming, ‘I had ra- 
ther be roasted than Boyled.”’ Of all 
the attacks upon Bentley the only one 
now known by its own merits is Swift's 
Battle of the Books ; ‘*a piece,” says 
Dr. Monk, ‘exhibiting more than 
any other the original vein of humour 
which distinguished its author; and 
which continues to be read and ad- 
mired by thousands who would have 
turned a deaf ear to the combined wit 
and learning of Christ Church. Yet 
the greater part of the ridicule thrown 
out upon our critic, whose leading de- 
merits are represented to be dullness 
and, hatred of the ancients, is so re- 
markably inapplicable, that no degrce 
of humour a than Swift's could 
make it palatable.” 

Meanwhile Bentley remained calm 
under the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
relying upun the goodness of his cause, 
and a conviction that the public judg- 
ment, however strangely it may be 
perverted for a time, will at length 
come to a right decision upon every 

uestion. This self-command enabled 

entley to form aé /eisure a reply to 
Boyle, which by the concurring testi- 
mony of all oe Sg is quite unrivalled. 
«© The Boyleans (says Dr. Monk) had 
pursued a course calculated to display 
their adversary to the greatest advantage, 
and to raise to the highest pinnacle the 
reputation which they designed to over- 
turn. In their efforts to confute his 
reasonings about Phalaris, they had in- 
troduced a variety of new topics, which 
the writers from whence they drew 
their knowledge, had treated either er- 
roneously or slightly. They imposed 
upon Bentley the necessity of explain- 
ing and elucidating them; in doing 
which, he was able to develope stores 
of learning more abundant than either 
his friends hoped, or his enemies ap- 
prehended.”’ Tn drawing up the an- 
swer, Bentley first satisfactorily refutes 
the bookseller’s accusation by a com- 
parison of dates, and thoroughly dis- 
proves the other calumnies. 

On this work, which appeared in 
1690, Dr. Monk has the following 
able remarks. ‘‘ The appearance of 
this work is to be considered an epoch 
not only in the life of Bentley, but in 
the history of literature. The victory 


obtained over his opponents, although - 


the most complete that can be imagined, 
constitutes but a small part of the 
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merits of this performance. Such is 
the author’s address, that while every 
age is professedly controversial, there 
is embodied in the work a quantity of 
accurate information relative to history, 
chronology, antiquities, philology, and 
criticism, which it would be difficult 
to match in any other volume. The 
cavils of the Boyleans had fortunately 
touched upon so many topics, as to 
draw from their adversary a mass of 
learning, none of which is misplaeed 
or superfluous: he contrives, with ad- 
mirable judgment, to give the reader 
all the information which can be de- 
sired upon each question, while he 
never loses sight of his main object. 
Profound and various as are the sources 
of his learning, every thing is so well 
arranged, and placed in so clear a view, 
that the student who is only in the 
elementary parts of classical literature, 
may peruse the book with profit and 
pleasure, while the most learned can- 
not fail to find his knowledge enlarged. 
So well sustained is the learning, the 
wit, and the spirit of this production, 
that it is not possible to select particular 
parts as objects of admiration, without 
committing a sort of injustice to the 
rest. And the book itself will continue 
to be in the hands of all educated per- 
sons, as long as literature maintains its 
station in society.” On the various, 
but ineffectual, attempts made by the 
confederates to fix on Bentley the 
charge of plagiarism, Dr. Monk truly 
remarks, that ‘‘ to this, critical scholars, 
from the nature of their pursuits, are 
constantly exposed ; since no care can 
secure them from sometimes publish- 
ing. remarks and conjectures, without 
being aware that they have already 
been made by others. Every candid 
person is slow to believe that such 
coincidences are the result of any thing 
but accident; and theft would be 
equally dishonourable and foolish, in a 
case where detection is sure, sooner or 
later, to ensue.” 

Soon after the publication of this im- 
mortal Dissertation, Bentley lost his 
patron Bp. Stillingfleet, who, as Dr. 
Monk shows, died from long attacks 
of gout, which at length fixed upon his 
stomach, and nof, as it is commonly 
supposed, from his chagrin at being 
worsted in his controversy with Locke. 

Bentley was now left to enjoy the 
triumph of his learning and sagacity, 
to which even the most averse were 
compelled to pay homage: and, what 
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was a still more important result of his 
book, he had silenced and put toshame 
the slanderous attacks made upon his 
character, Upon the various matters 
of this celebrated controversy, bis vic- 
tory was complete and final, aud he 
was left in undisputed possession of 
the field; nay ‘* no one of the confe- 
deracy, says Dr. Monk, ever again ap- 
ared before the world as a Critic.” 
ut he forgets the short review of the 
controversy between Bentley and Boyle, 
published in 1704, and which he him- 
self has been the only one to notice. 

It was not long before Dr. Bentley 
received the reward of the learning 
and genius shown in his immortal 
Dissertation, by being promoted to the 
Mastership of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which being conferred upon 
him by the recommendation of the 
heads of the Church, supplies an une- 
quivocal testimony of their high opi- 
nion. The learned Biographer here 
gives a sketch of the history of the 
College (the first fruits of the reforma- 
tion), which rose, he observes, at once 
from the infancy to the maturity of its 
fame and prosperity, but declined in 
the time of the Usurpation, and was 
not brought back to its prosperity by the 
Restoration. The causes of this decay 
are traced by Dr. Monk. ‘‘ For the cure 
of its evils (continues he) no better re- 
medy could have been devised than the 
appointment of a Master of talents, 
energy, and reputation ; and these quali- 
fications centred in Dr. Bentley; but 
ether material circumstances were over- 
looked. Bentley had no previous con- 
nection with the College, but was edu- 
eated ina rival society ; and not having 
resided at Cambridge since he reached 
manhood, he was unacquainted with 
the business, unversed in the feelings of 
the place, and destitute of all the pecu- 
liar information which the Head of a 
College ought to possess. Besides, there 
were certain defects in his character 
which made him a person not to be 
safely trusted with authority. Hitherto 
the reader has seen him pass clear and 
unsullied through no common ordeal, 
and put to shame the attacks of jealous 
and envjous adversaries; in the remain- 
der of his history there will be much 
to regret, and wwuch to condemn.” 

Bentley was installed Master, Feb. 
1, 1699—1700, having first taken the 
oath to observe the statutes, and con- 
sult the common benefit rather than 
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his own private interests.- His first 
act on entering into the office, was of 
a somewhat inauspicious nature. He de- 
manded 170/. which were properly due 
to the last Master, who had resigned, 
but was claimed by Bentley, on un- 
founsded reasons; as also 100/. which 
had become payable at St. Thomas's 
day preceding, but of which the claim 
was, though unwillingly, admitted by 
the Society. And thus an impression 
was produced unfavourable to the new 
Master, and which his subsequentcon- 
duct did not tend to remove. 

The Master’s Lodge, a spacious and 
noble edifice, was in want of thorough 
repair, and Dr. Bentley, by offering to 
contribute 100/. towards the expense, 
induced the Senior Fellows to agree to 
its being done. The cost, however, 
being estimated very inaccurately, and 
the amount of the eaudons not accu- 
rately defined, the total expense amount+ 
ed to a sum (about 1600/.) which ex- 
cited much dissatisfaction. However, 
our Biographer acquits Bentley of any 
bad faith in the affair. 

In the first year of his Mastershi 
Dr. Bentley was chosen Menthaneds 
lor, according to a custom of the Uni- 
versity, that the Senior in degree among 
the heads who have not served that 
office, shall be appointed. In June 1704 
Bentley was married to a daughter of 
Sir J. Barnard of Brampton, Hunts. 
‘*This union (says Dr. M.) was emi- 
nently happy, the lady being possessed 
of many amiable and valuable qualities, 
of a cultivated mind, truly benevolent 
and sincerely religious. Her powerful 
connections, too, secured him valuable 
service at critical periods of his life. 
In his Vice Chancellorship, Dr. Bent- 
ley effectually vindicated the rights of 
the University against the Mayor and 
Corporation of Cambridge, and exerted 
himself in promoting the prosperity of 
his University Press, from which edi- 
tions of the Latin Classics were now 
sent forth, as also a new edition of 
Suidas’s Lexicen by Kuster. In 1701 
Bentley was by the learned Bp. Patrick 
appointed Archdeacon of Ely, which 
office, besides its rank in the Church, 
is endowed with the two Rectories of 
Haddenham and Wilburton. He now 
formed the resolution of exercising his 
literary powers for the formation of edi- 
tions of the Classics for the use of the 
students of his College, and commenced 
with Horace, entering inte a corre. 
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sponderice with the celebrated Gravius 
on the subject. ‘In the administration 
of his College (says Dr. M.) Bentley had 
gradually introduced many novel regu- 
Jations as to the elections to scholar- 
ships and fellowships, and in these and 
other matters of government and dis- 
cipline, proceeded upon his own sole 
authority, without seeking the concur- 
rence of the eight Seniors, his statutable 
counsellors. And as there is no reason 
to suppose that the Seniority would 
have withheld their assent from any 
measures of a beneficial tendency, it is 
plain that he was influenced by a dis- 
position to engross all power.” It is uo 
wonder that such arbitrary conduct 
should, even respecting matters praise- 
worthy, have led to misunderstandings 
with the Seniors. And an innovation 
which he made by giving new and valu- 
able privileges to Graduates in Divinity, 
io the sacrifice of the interests of other 
Fellows, occasioned much dissension 
in the Society. In some subsequent 
ordinances, Bentley: was accused of 
seeking popularity among the students, 
while he mortified the Fellows. “The 
test of the propriety of these ordinances, 
however (says Dr. Monk), is, that 
they have been maintained, with some 
slight. exception, up to the present 
time ; the only valid objection to them 
being that they were enacted by mo- 
narchical authority.” 

Among other causes of Beutley’s un- 
popularity was, that having no taste 
for hospitality on such a scale as suited 
his dignified station, he incurred the im- 
putation of meanness ; and the expenses 
of the repairs of the Lodge occasioned 
much dispute between himself and the 
Seniors. In 1704 an attempt was 
made by the advocates for Phalaris to 
again make head against the Goliah of 
Classical Criticism ; and there appeared 
a work, supposed to be by Atterbury, 
intituled, ‘* A short review of the con- 
troversy between Mr. Boyle and Dr. 
Bentley.” On this Dr. Monk remarks, 
that the style is caustic and polished, 

et the general effect is feeble, being 
Vittle more than a repetition of the cri- 
mination on Boyle’s book, softened 
down to an unwilling moderation. 
Not long after the Lodge was finished, 
Dr. Bentley enjoyed the honour of re- 
ceiving there his Sovereign, Queen 
Anne, in April 1705, who held her 
Court at Trinity College. From bis 
first coming to College, Bentley lived 
principally in a knot of select friends, 
chiefly Kuster, Sykes, and Brookbank. 
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At this period he used to pass several 
mouths of the year in London, attend- 
ing to his duties as Chaplain to the 
Queen, and Royal Librarian, in virtue 
of which office he had handsome 
apartments at Cotton House. Now he 
mixed in the highest circles, and his 
society was courted by the learned and 
the great. About this time Bentley 
addressed to Kuster, who was then 
editing Aristophanes, two Critical 
Epistles containing his observations on 
the Plutus and the Clouds; and in- 
tended to have proceeded with the 
other nine plays, but found that even 
those two were too late to be incorpo* 
rated into the Commentary. r. 
Monk observes, that ‘ these Epistles 
exhibit a most lively specimen of his 
acuteness and nice perception of the 
elegances of the Greek language, and 
that had he given his mind to such a 
work, no person ever lived who was 
so well qualified for an Editor of Aris- 
tophanes.” 

About this time Bentley address- 
ed to Hemsterhuis (the founder of 
the most distinguished class of conti- 
nental scholars, and who afterwards 
attained to a rank second only to Bent- 
ley) a ** Critical Epistle on Jalius Pol- 
lux,” which Hemsterhuis was then 
editing. This masterly production ope- 
rated so powerfully on the mind of the 
young Dutchman, that he determined 
to abandon his Greek studies .alto- 
gether; until he reflected how unfair 
it were to compare his own juvenile 
performances with those of the most 
consummate Critic of the age. 

An increasing family now induced the 
Master to take three or four young men 
of rank as boarders at the Lodge. They, 
however, only continued one year, Bent- 
ley finding that attention to them absorb- 
or bows large a share of his literary leisure. 
It was indeed little consistent with his 
dignity, and exposed him to obloquy, 
as this addition to his family increased 
the consumption of bread, beer, fuel, 
&e. which are supplied to a Master of 
Trinity by the College, without limita- 
tion. Dr. Bentley now made great 
exertions to raise the character aul he 
prove the buildings of his College, by 
building an Observatory, founding a 
School of Natural Philosophy, 'and re- 
pairing and refitting the Chapel upon 
a magnificent plan. The. execution, 
However, of these works, brought much 


‘distress on the Fellows, which conti- 


nued for several years. This extraor- 
dinary charge upon the College led the 
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Master to turn his mind to improving 
its revenues, and economizing its ordi- 
nary expenditure. His measures were 
many of them judicious and effective ; 
but those which respected domestic ex- 
penditure (especially as Bentley descend- 
ed to a too minute economy) excited 
much odium, and occasioned evils little 
less than those which were remedied. 
In the exercise of that absolute autho- 
rity which he took to himself, the 
Master now expelled two Fellows 
without any regular trial, and others 
he put out of commons; and even at- 
tempted (but without success) to de- 
prive the Fellows of their Combination- 
room and Bowling-green. Bentley was 
an applicant for the Bishoprick of Ches- 
ter; but was frustrated in his endea- 
vours. 

In 1707 our Critic contributed a 
very valuable body of annotations on 
Cicero’s Tusculan Questions, and gave 
assistance to Mr. Needham in his edi- 
tion of Hierocles. 

In the year 1709 the Master entered 
into much dispute with his Fellows 
respecting the emoluments of the 
Mastership, and proposed to receive in 
lieu of the customary, and in some re- 
spects voluntary, allowances, a certain 
fixed sum. But after using various 
methods to effect his purpose (forming 
a party among the Fellows), he was 
obliged to abandon the whole scheme, 
the positive rejection of the Seniors. 

‘hereupon, at a public meeting, he 
was betrayed into an excess of passion, 
of which no other instance is on re- 
cord; and on his leaving the College 
in heavy wrath, and setting off for 
London, to appeal, as it was thought, 
to the higher authorities, the Fellows, 
incited by Miller, a lay Fellow, and 
Counsellor at Law for the College, 
subscribed a Declaration against him ; 
whereupon Bentley hurried down from 
town, and, under pretence of some irre- 
gularity, in Miller’s not taking a Doc- 
tor’sdegree,declared his fellowship void. 
He was, however, re-instated by the 
Seniors. This daring attempt at taking 
away, on his own authority, a person’s 
freehold, excited among the Fellows at 
large still greater exertions to dislodge 
the Master. In order thereto, they pre- 
pared a petition to lay before the Visitor, 
whom they supposed to be the Bp. of 
Ely. In his defence, Bentley printed 
and published a letter to the Bishop, 
full of gross invective against the sub- 
scribers, and asserting that the only 
seal offence he had given was by en- 
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deavouring to restore discipline, study, 
and good morals to Trinity College. 
As to the production itself, Dr. Monk 
observes, that ‘* we should scarcely 
believe it to be by the writer who had 
ten years before triumphed over the 
combined wits of Christ Church, and 
the reason is, that his cause was not 
just.” ** Notwithstanding,” says Dr. 
Monk, “its powerful and pointed sen- 
tences, its general effect is to raise a 

rejudice against the author. The tone 
is not that of an innocent person un- 
justly calumniated, but of a daring ad- 
versary, more intent on carrying war 
into the enemy’s territories than on 
defending himself.” The publication 
produced a host of replies from the 
College, which with exasperated feel- 
ings rebutted the accusations of the 
Master by attacks sustained with much 
scholarlike writing, and no ordinary 
powers of wit and raillery, chiefly ex- 
ercised on the guaininesses of Bentley's 
writings, and the occasional ruggedness 
of his style. These extraordinary dis- 
putes excited a great sensation in the 
md mind, and all friends of the 

niversity and of the Church were 
shocked at proceedings so derogatory 
alike to el sacs dignity and to ec- 
clesiastical propriety. 

During the progress of this feud, 
Bentley was ane so far to abstract 
his mind from affairs which so mate- 
tially affected his interests, as to pro- 
duce one of the ablest of his works, his 
** Emendations on Menander and Phi- 
lemon,” occasioned by an edition which 
had just been published by Le Clerc, 
who (then in the zenith of his fame as 
a theologian, philosopher, critic, and 
general scholar,) in his office as Re- 
viewer (in the Bibliotheque Choisie, a 
eae journal), exercised a sort of 

espotism in the republic of letters. 
Not satisfied, however, with his success 
in theology, natural philosophy, and 
general literature, he aimed at establish- 
ing a reputation for classical editorship, 
though ill grounded in the Greek lan. 
guage, and not only éjipaOds, but in 
many respects &uans. ** He had (says 
Dr. M.) scarcely any one qualifica- 
tion for such a work but diligence, 
and extensive general information ; * 
and consequently the work unites 





* Neither Dr. Bentley, however, nor his 
learned Biographer, seem to have done full 
justice to the extraordinary merits of Le 
Clerc, in respect to which it may be not un- 
interesting to our readers to be informed 
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almost every fault which such a per- 
son may be supposed to. commit.” 
In his ‘* Emendations”’ (published in 
1709), Bentley exposes the gross ig- 
norance of the writer with the keenest 
irony, giving at the same time hisown 
corrections, conceived in his happiest 
style, and generally irrefragable. The 
work was (like most of his productions) 
written ex tempore. What were the 
motives which induced Bentley to un- 
dertake this. work, we cannot ascertain. 
Probably some literary grudge enter- 
tained against Le Clerc, in the exercise 
of his office as Reviewer, was the chief. 
The unfortunate editor, however, having 
got intelligence (secretly as the work 
was conducteil) of the birch which was 
in steep for him, and of the Xéigx 
maxtiay which was to wield it; ad- 
dressed a menacing letter to Bentley, 
calling upon him to “ clear himself of 
the charge,” adding that ‘ silence 
would be construed into a confession.” 
To this our critic returned an answer, 
in his clear, powerful, and caustic style, 
which Le Clere perhaps found more 
difficult to endure than the public cas- 
tigation which followed. Being un- 
able to defend himself against the stric- 
tures of Bentley, Le Clerc looked round 
for assistance, and found it from the 
learned Bergler and the foul-mouthed 
Pauw; the former of whom, in the 
‘© Acta Eruditorum,” ylossed over the 
defects of Le Clere. The latter put 
forth a violently abusive work, intituled 
* Philargyrii Cantab. Emendationes in 
Menandri et Philemonis reliquias.” 
‘© A performance (says Dr. Monk) so 
worthless, and in a style so disgusting 
and execrable, that scarcely any one 
ean read three pages of it.” 

After long delays on the part of the 
seniors of Trinity (as large bodies, and 
especially aged ones, are slow in mo- 
tion,) an accusation was presented in 
form, signed by a decided majority of 
the fellows. ‘* Of the articles (says 
Dr. Monk) some were frivolous, others 
unfounded ; yet more contained charges 
of negligence, which, though culpable, 
called for admonition rather than ev- 
that when, on a cértain occasion, the writer 
of this article discussed confidentially the 
guestion of Le. Clere’s literary character, 
with the late Dr. Samuel Parr, at his own 
house, a few years before his death, he de-~ 
clared that he thought Le Clerc had been 
hardly dealt with by Beutley in his Phile- 
leutherus Lipsiensis; and he ended by de- 
elaring coolly and solemnly, that he himself 
would rather have leen Le Clerc than Bentley, 
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pulsion.”” The Bishop sent a copy of 
the articles to the Master, who took 
no notice of them. After three months 
delay, and vain endeavours to break 
the confederacy of the Fellows by sow- 
ing dissensions, Bentley attempted to 
procure the interposition of the Crown 
in his favour, by the promulgation of 
a Royal letter. Upon the Bishop's at 
length demanding an answer to the 
articles, Bentley politically petitioned 
the Queen against his jurisdiction, 
and maintaining that her Majesty was 
the real visitor of the College, threw 
himself on the Royal protection ; and 
the Ministry being inclined to take the 
Master’s view of the subject, wrote to 
Bp. Moore desiring him to stay all 
further proceedings in the business, 
until the Crown lawyers had come to 
a decision on the subject. 

In 1711, afier various delays, occas 
sioned by the peculiar state of his af- 
fairs, Bentley sent forth his loug-pro- 
mised edition of Horace, dedicated to 
the Earlof Oxford. Dr. Monk thinks 
there is reason to suppose that in five 
months afier his retura from London, in 
June 1711 (after having prepared, dur- 
ing nine months’ Town residence, for 
the struggle which was to decide his 
fortune), Bentley wrote the greater 
part of his notes on Horace. The pre 
face to the work was couched in terms 
of greater arrogance and boasting than 
ever. The work itself excited consi- 
derable sensation, especially as there 
were 700 or 800 alterations of the come 
mon readings, and all (contrary to cus- 
tom) received into the text, notwith- 
standing that most of them were mere 
conjectures of his own, though always 
plausible, often ingenious, and not 
unfrequently convincing. The opinion 
of the very learned Biographer, which 
is entitled to much attention, is as 
follows. ‘* Many of his changes are 
unnecessary, others harsh and impro- 
bable. He shows a propensity to con- 
fine the limits of poetical license too 
closely, and thus to reduce the lan- 
guage of Horace into prose. But when 
ne defends his corrections by analogy, 
he brings forth the riches of his learns 
ing as from an inexhaustible mine: 
and the reader, whether convinced or 
not, respecting the particular point 
under discussion, is sure to find his 
knowledge increased; and hence it 
will be observed that the very errors of 
Bentley are instructive.” The great 
fault of the Notes is the arrogance, 
egotism, and vauuting spirit, which 
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runs through the whole. The work 
called forth a host of petty assailants, 
chiefly anonymous, one of them Bent- 
ley’s old enemy, Dr. King. A more 
severe blow than could be inflicted by 
the light shafts of wit came from one 
Kerr, a Dissenting schoolmaster, who, 
offended at Bentley for some personal 
neglect, gratified a peevishness aggra- 
vated by poverty and unmerited neg- 
lect, by systematically noting the slips 
in the great Critic’s Latinity ; which 
Dr. Monk adinits was by no means 

ure ot free from blemishes. Bent- 
ey’s mortification at this effusion 
(which he was too wise to notice) must 
have been lessened by a very liberal 
critique on his Horace from the pen of 
Le Céere himself, who, while he gives 
great geueral praise, abstains, with af- 
fected delicacy, from an examination 
of the new readings, for personal rea- 
sons. On the difficulty and danger of 
alterations in the text of a Latin au- 
thor, Le Clerc has some very just ob- 
servations, two of which are jusily 
commended by Dr. Monk. ‘* Expres- 
sions (says he) sometimes displease the 
reader, because he does not happen to 
recollect similar ones; yet by research 
they may perhaps be discovered to be 
justifiable. And poets of all ages and 
countries take liberties in their phrases, 
which must not therefore be hastily 
pronounced spurious, because the same 
are not to be found elsewhere.” 

The same will full as well apply to 
alterations in Greek authors; and in 
none is it better exemplified than in 
the case of Aischylus, as in the text 
of Schutz compared with that of Por- 
son; the latterof whom, in a multi- 
tude of instances, recalled the old read- 
ings, which had been too hastily dis- 
carded, and rashly altered. 

After seven months deliberation, 
the Crown lawyers came to a determi- 
nation, that they deemed the Crown 
the general visitor of Trinity College, 
but the Bishop of Ely to have the 
power of hearing and deciding on 
charges against the Master, though the 
Crown might alter the visitorial au- 
thority, with the acceptance of the 
College. And now Bentley making 
an ineffectual atteinpt to terminate the 
prosecution, the prohibition was taken 
off the Bishop, and a rule obtained by 
the Fellows, in the King’s Bench, to 
compel him to discharge bis judicial 
functions. Meanwhile Bentley, at this 
crisis, employed himself in rendering a 
sigual service to the Church and reli- 
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gion by a masterly and unanswerable 
reply to Collins's Discourse on Free- 
thinking, in which (as Dr. Monk ob- 
serves) “‘ he has made its author a 
warning to all vain and superficial scep+ 
tics who are tempted to employ their 
puny sophistry on revealed religion. He 
takes to pieces (continues Dr. M.) the 
shallow but dangerous performance of 
the infidel. Not satisfied with replying 
to particular arguments, he cuts the 
round under his feet, by exposing the 
allacions mode of reasoning which 
pervades them all; and the contemp- 
tible sophism by which the author re- 
presents all good and. great men of 
every age and country to have been 
“* freethinkers,” and consequently par- 
tizans of his sect. The objections de- 
duced by Collins from the multitude 
of various readings in the Scriptures 
are met with unanswerable arguments, 
so that (says Dr. Monk) there have 
been no cavils founded on the varia- 
tion of MSS. which may not be found 
auswered in the pages of Phileleuthe- 
rus. The applause obtained by Bent- 
ley for this performance was great and 
universal, it receiving the united thanks 
of the whole bench of Bishops. It is 
to be lamented, however, that Bentley 
was Called off from finishing his refu- 
tation of Freethinking principles by 
the attention which he was obliged to 
devore to the concerns of the College 
prosecution, All obstacles to the ex- 
ercise of his functions being removed, 
the Bishop of Ely demanded the Mas- 
ter’s answer to the charges of his accu- 
sers. Bentley met the storm with cha- 
racteristic intrepidity. He returned 
brief but pithy answers to the fifty-four 
charges; many of which he acknow- 
ledges and justifies; others he makes a 
subject of boast. ‘* His tone (says Dr. 
M.) is high and confident, and breathes 
contenipt of his accusers.” When the 
day of trial commenced, the large hall 
of Ely House was converted into a court 
of Justice, and the most emineat advo. 
cates employed on both sides. Public 
opinion was a in favour of the 
accused, and the Judge was inclined 
in his favour. But, in the course of 
the trial, his sentiments underwent a 
change (on hearing which the Doctor 
fainted away in Court); and his judg- 
ment against the Doctor was confi- 
dently expected, after a six weeks’ trial ; 
when, lo! the process was destined to 
have a different result. The Bishop 
having caught a cold by his long sit- 
tings in the Hall, an illness ensued, 
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which terminated in his death, before 
he could pronounce sentence of ejec- 
tion, which he had ordered to be 
drawn up, and which was found, after 
his death, among his papers. 

Bentley now availed himself of 
the alteration of circumstances, pro- 
duced by this unexpected event, to 
come to a reconciliation with his Fel- 
lows, agreeing to abandon his _— 
of compensation; but unfortunately not 
so as to effect or to secure a lasting 


pacification. And now the Univer- 
sity was in general so sensible of his 
distinguished merits, that it was re- 


solved to return him its public thanks 
for his Answers to Collins; which 
was done emphatically, and nem. con. 
At this time the flames of rebellion 
had broken out in Scotland and the 
north of England, and a civil war was 
undertaken, to place a Popish Monarch 
on the throne, when Dr. Bentley deli- 
vered on the 5th of November at Cam- 
bridge his celebrated ‘Sermon on 
Popery, his text being 2 Cor. ii. 17, 
Od yap topev w of TOAAOh, xamnAvortes 
tov Adyor TOU @rov, which he proves 
to mean “‘érafficking in the Word of 
God for their own lucre ;” so applica- 
cable to the spirit of Popery, whose 
various institutions tend chiefly to that 
effect. In this most masterly production 
Bentley quite unmasks the system of 
Papal imposture, with equal learning 
and argument, though in language 
plain as the reasoning is forcible ; till, 
gradually rising into warmth, “‘ indig- 
natio faucit versum!”’ and he pours 
forth a strain of eloquence almost unri- 
valled. Of this Dr. Monk gives an 
extract, and observes that *‘the con- 
cluding and finest part has been pur- 
Joined by the sentimental plagiarist in 
hissermonof Trim in TristramShandy.” 
Bentley now again began, unfortu- 
nately, tocarry his measures at College 
in the style of an irresponsible auto- 
crat, and attempted to dispose of the 
College livings after his own views. 
This caused the Fellows to again seek 
redress by a petition to his Majesty. In 
1716 Bentley formed a plan for publish- 
ing a new edition of the Greek ‘Testa- 
ment, in which the text should be re- 
stored with certainty ina method never 
yet attempted. And though his hours 
of study were devoted to the prepara- 
tions for this mighty work, which was 
first suggested tohin by Weitstein (who 
afterwards himself accomplished it, 
perhaps more elaborately,) yet he me- 
ditated. another and widely different 
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work, an edition of Classical Authors 
in Usum Principis Frederici, in imita- 
tion of the Greek collection in usum 
Delphini, but meant to eclipse it in 
critical accuracy. That scheme, how- 
ever, was never carried into effect, 
owing to some misunderstanding as to 
the terms: of his engagement, and the 
mode of remuneration. 

In 1717 Bentley experienced a viru- 
lent attack from Richard Johnson 
(Master of Nottingham School, and 
author of Noctes Nottinghamice, 
Grammatical Commentaries, &c ) in 
some strictures on his Horace, en- 
titled ** Aristarchus Anti-Bentleianus.”’ 
His censures, like Kerr’s, were chiefly 
directed at errors in Latinity; and his 
accurate knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage enabled him fully to act the cen- 
sor in detecting minute errors of con- 
struction ; and no mercy does the stern 
pedagogue show—but scourges his vic- 
tim with the “ full strength of his right 
arm,” and heaps terms of reproach and 
contumely, like a splenetic school mas- 
ter on blundering boys! Although 
not a few of Johnson’s strictures are 
well founded, yet the work failed to 
produce any such effect as the writer 
intended, heing little noticed by the 
public, and quite unheeded by the 
object of his antipathy, which perhaps 
occasioned the mental alienation that 
led to suicide. 

In the year 1717 Dr. Bentley was 
elected to the exalted post of Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity, the most 
valuable as well as most dignified of- 
fice in the University. Our only re- 
gret is, that the attainment of a station 
which he was admirably qualified to 
fill, was effected, (as Dr. Monk’s re- 
searches ascertain,) by manceuvre and 
stratagem. His probationary Prelec- 
tion was on the authenticity of the 
disputed heavenly witnesses in 1 John. 
The composition has unaccountably 
been lost, though it was seen by Por- 
son in his younger days, and by Dr. 
Vincent, the learned Dean of West- 
minster. Its contents, however, are col- 
lected with certainty by our Biographer. 
Bentley, it appears, gave a regular his- 
tory of the verse, and an account of 
the manner in which the passage of 
St. John is quoted by ancient writers ; 
and concluded with a decided rejec- 
tion of the verse; maintaining at the 
same time the doctrine of the Trinity 
in its orthodox acceptation, and show- 
ing that it stands in no need of such 
dubious support. 

(To le concluded in our next.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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Parliamentary Writs, and Writs of Military 
Summons, &c. &c. Edited under the Re- 
cord Commission ly Francis Palgrave, 
Esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. Barrister at Law. 
Volume the Second. Folio. 


6 b's publications of the Record 
Commission are to antiquaries 
‘dainty dishes fit to set before the 
King.” Philosophical history can- 
not elucidate particular circumstances, 
merely general principles; and, there- 
fore, the real and actual history of 
England can only be truly represented 
by such collections of evidence as the 
work before us, and its fellows, afford. 

But the present book has a particu- 
Jar relation to a contested point, viz. 
whether Peers attended Parliament as 
an affair of right, summoned or unsum- 
moned. Upon this mooted question 
we shall endeavour to throw such 
light as this work and old Chronicles 
furnish ; and for this purpose must en- 
ter into some preliminary details, before 
making any inferences. 

The first Parliament of Edward the 
Second was held in 1307. The cause 
assigned is not very delicate (but bu- 
siness is not regulated by Chesterfield- 
ism), the interment of the late King, 
and the celebration of the coronation 
and nuptials of his successor. But it 
is to be remembered that Edward the 
First died July 7, 1307, and that the 
writ was tested on the 26 Aug. follow- 
ing; the time of assembling the 13th 
of October : the interment of the Kin 
at Westminster not taking place til 
the 27th Oct.; nor the coronation till 
Feb. 1307-8. To this Parliament 
were summoned, 

‘¢ Bishops 19, Abbots, &c. 56, temporal 
Peers 81.” 

Thus there were 75 spiritual Lords 
to counterbalance 81 Peers. The Com- 
moners did not exceed 200. 

The Judges and Masters in Chan- 
cery were summoned also. 

The next Parliament was summon- 
ed for attendance at the coronation on 
the 18th Feb. 1308. 

‘Fo this solemnity were cited, 

‘¢ Bishops 15, Abbots, &c. 16, Peers 70.” 
And Judges and Masters in Chancery 
[of whom some are not mentioned in the 
Chronica. Juridicialia. | 


The writ that includes the wives of 
the parties to whom it is addressed 
(because Queen Isabel was also crown- 
ed) is not limited to the members of 
either house. 

In a Parliament summoned for bu- 
siness on 28 April, 1308, we have 

** Bishops 15, Abbots, &c. 14, Peers 56.”” 
No returns of Commoners appear. 

On the ed Ed. II. (20 Oct. 1308) 
were summoned, 

‘¢ Bishops 17, Abbots, &c. 18, Peers 65.” 

The next summons was one “de 
veniendo ad tractandum rege,” on 23 
Feb. 1309, to which were cited, 

*¢ Bishops 10, no Abbots, Peers 49.” 

A general Parliament was summon- 
ed for 27 April, 1309, Bishops (includ- 
ing the Custos of Bath and Wells va- 
cant) 19, Abbots, &c. 51, Peers 81.— 
Commoners not 200. 

On the 27th July a summons “‘ de 
tractando” was issued to 

‘¢ Bishops 19, Abbots, &c. 11, Peers 76.”” 


A general Parliament was ordered 
for 8 Feb. 1310, to which were sum- 
moned, 


_ Bishops 21 (Abbots, &c. none), Peers 
96.” 


The summons having been issued 
for York, it was altered to Westmins- 
ter, and the new citations name 

«‘ Bishops 20 (Abbots, &c. none), Peers 
80.” 


In 1311 a general election of the 
Commons took place. The members 
do not amount to 200. 

Annexed to these writs is a close 
roll addressed to Nich. de Segrave, 
prohibiting his coming to Parliament 
with a force of armed men, on account 
of a quarrel between him and William 
le Mareshall.—p. 54. 

A prorogation having been granted 
to the 18th Nov. writs exacting at- 
tendance at that time, were issued to 

‘* Bishops 11. Vicars-general of three, 
who were abroad. 8 Abbots, and 45 Peers, 
and 184 commoners.” 


To this Parliament. came in arms 
five Earls, *‘ more non debito,” says the 
writ.—p. 67. ' Each of these Earis 
had been summoned. 

A further prorogation to the 13 Feb. 
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1312, next ensued, and then were 
summoned, 

** Bishops and Vicars-general 17, Abbots 
30, Peers 68.” 

Another general Parliament was 
called for 23 July, 1312. The per- 
sons cited were, 

‘¢ Bishops 21, Abbots, &c. 58, Peers 50.” 
To this record is annexed the list of 
Judges, and ‘ Clerici de consilio.” 

This Parliament was again prorogued 
till 20 Aug. 1312, and then were sum- 
moned, 

« Bishops 21, Abbots, &c. 55, Peers 53.” 

The summons for the 18th March, 
1313, is addressed to 

‘ Bishops 20, Abbots, &c. 49, Peers 97.” 
That for the 8th July, 1313, to 


‘¢ Bishops 17, and the Custos of Canter- 
bury vacant 1, Abbots, &c. 50, Peers 96.” 


On the 23d Sept. 1313, another Par- 
liament was summoned (to which is 
annexed safe conduct for certain Earls 
and Barons, provided they came un- 
armed), and the summons is addressed 
to 

‘¢ Bishops 19, Abbots, &c. 50, Peers 111.” 

For the Parliament of 21 April,1314, 
were summoned, 

*¢ Bishops (or their representatives) 18, 
Abbots, &c. 44, Peers 98.” 

In the writ for postponing this Par- 
liament, in order to proceed against the 
Scots, we find added Rob. de Umfram- 
vill, Earl of Angus, whose name is not 
incladed in the original summons. 

We shall now summarily state the 
several Parliaments and numbers of 
Peers summoned. 

9 Sept. 1314. Bishops 19, Abbots 48, 
Peers 110, but the Judges and Mas- 
ters in Chancery are mixed up with 
the list. 

20 Jan. 1315. Bishops 19, Abbots, &c. 
48. Peers 95. Here the list of Judges, 
&c. is distinct. 

27 Jan. 1316. Bishops 19, Abbots, 

. &e. 48, Peers 95, Judges, &c. dis- 
tinct. 

27 Jan. 1318. Bishops 18 [Abp. of 
Dublin included], Abbots, &c. 48, 
Peers 93. [Two prerogations, Bi- 
shops and Abbots as before, Peers 
only 92. ] 

20 Oct. 1318. Bishops 19, Abbots 45, 
Peers 93. 

6 May, 1319. Bishops 18, Abbots 54, 
Peers 88. 


20 Jan. 1320. Bishops 18, Abbots 31, ° 


Peers 82. . 
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6 Oct. 1320. Bishops 21, Abbots 31, 

Peers 84. 

15 July, 1321. Bishops 19, Abbots, 

&c. 54, Peers 9g. 

2 May, 1322. Bishops 19, Abbots, &c. 

54, Peers 81. 
14 Nov. 1322, 

31, Peers 62. 

20 Oct. 1324. Here occurs a Trac- 
tatus only; for the writ names only 
** Colloquium et Tractatum,” and not 
a Parliament also (see p. 317 seq.); 
whereas in p. 334, two years after- 
wards, Parliamenta, Colloguium, et 
‘Tractatus, are mentioned in the writ, 
as to be held at the sametime. But 
there certainly was a distinction be- 
tween a Tractatus and a Parliament, 
and one most clearly prominent, viz. 
that in a Tractatus no burgesses were 
elected, only two knights for every 
shire (see p. 319 seq.) whereas in a 
Parliament it was indispensable to 
unite burgesses. A Tractatus appears, 
according to Ducange, to have been a 
term appropriated to the councils of 
Bishops. A Tractatus bere has the 
aspect of a packed Parliament, for 
there were summoned only Bishops 19, 
Abbots, &c. 8, Peers 56. 

3 March, 1325, a Tractatus only, 
Bishops 17, Abbots 23, Peers 59. 

15 April, 1325, (a prorogation), Bi- 
shops and Abbots, as before, Peers 49. 

25 June, 1325, a Parliament. Bi- 
shops 17, Abbots 31, Peers 44. 

18 Nov. 1325, Bishops 19, Abbots 
31, Peers 44. 

13 Oct. 1326. A writ for a Collo- 
guy and Tractate, addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘cum gui- 
busdam (some) Prelates, Magnates, and 
Proceres.””—p. 349.” 

We shall now try to illustrate these 
matters. There were partial and ge- 
neral Parliaments. To the latter the 
whole of the nobility were summoned ; 
but only upon occasions of great emer- 


Bishops 21, Abbots 


ncy. 
MMaubew Paris informs us, that in 
the year 1237 (26 Hen. III.) the King 
sent (scripta regalia) writs of summons 
through ail parts of England, ordering 
all persons connected with the State 
{ad regnum Angliz spectantibus), viz. 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, and in- 
stalled Priors, Earls, and Barons, to as- 
semble sINE OMISSIONE in the octaves 
of the Epiphany at London, to treat of 
Royal business affecting the whole 
realm. The Magnates,.as Matthew 
calls them, obeyed the writs, thinking 
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that they had to discuss ‘‘ some impe- 
rial or other arduous matters.”” ‘There 
came, therefore, to London an infi- 
nite number of noblemen,* viz. the 
wHoLe Universities of the king- 
dom. When the business was opened, 
it turned out to be only a solicitation 
of the King for money; whereupon, 
says the historian, they looked sur- 
prised at one another, and said, “ the 
mountain was in labour, and has 
brought forth a mouse.” (p. 367, ed. 
Watts.) The same historian gives 
other very clear ideas of the Parlia- 
menta Generalissima, when aut Peers, 
&c. were summoned, in the following 
passage, under the year 1246: 

“¢In the middle of Lent, viz. on the day 
in which Letare Jerusalem is sung, the 
WHOLE nobility of the wHoLE kingdom of 
England (otius Regni Anglicana éotalis no- 
bilitas), viz. Prelates, both Abbots and 
Priors, as well as Bishops, Earls also and 
Barons, CONVOKED By Koyat EpictT, as- 
sembled to a most general Parliament (Par- 
liamentum generalissimum) at London, to 
treat efficaciously, as urgent necessity re- 
quired, of the state of the kingdom now tot- 
tering.”’"—p. 609. 

Under the year 1242, “‘ The nobility 
of all England both Prelates as well as 
Earls and Barons, were assembled at 
London secundum regium preceptum, 
by Royal writ.” To the same purport 
are other passages. It, therefore, ap- 
pears that to the general Parliaments 
all the nobility had writs of summons ; 
but to Parliaments such as are Collo- 
quies and Tractates mentioned above, 
only selected persons; and if we are 
correct, to the question whether Peers 
came to Parliament de jure unsum- 
moned or not?—we say that they were 
all summoned to general Parliaments, 
but could not come de jure to Collo- 
quies or Tractates, by which we un- 
derstand partial Parliaments, because 
they were not summoned. 

In general Parliaments there was, 
in our opinion, a legal necessity of 
summoning the whole body; and 
therefore it is useless to agitate the 
question de jure. Such was, as we 
think, the law and custom of the 
realm, and if exceptions do occur, ~— 
imply only what have ensued in all 
things, viz. abuses. At the same time, 
that Parliamentary duty *was rather 
deemed an onus than a gratification, 








* This term was not anciently limited to 
Peers, but included even Esquires. 
Gent. Mac. August, 1830. 
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and that the Kings exercised a dis- 
pensing power, is beyond all doubt, 
from various petitions, and liberations 
recorded in this book. We find too 
the writ holding out a promise, that 
the parties summoned should not be 
detained more than a month (p. 30) ; 
that persons summoned to council 
were sometimes sulky, and would not 
give an opinion when asked, which 
conduct was deemed contumacious 
and disrespectful (p. 285); that others 
took French leave, and were recalled 
under menaces; that some peers, as 
Rob. de Umfravill, Earl of Angus, and 
John de Bretagne, Earl of Richmond, 
were only occasionally summoned ; 
and that in one writ for calling a new 
Parliament, and another for proroguing 
it, there is a partial, not considerable 
change of persons. 

All this we attribute to the exercise 
of a dispensing power by the Crown, 
which dispensing power was in va- 
rious other matters, as well as this, exer- 
cised as part of the prerogative, down 
to the recent reign of James the Se- 
cond. 

In these Parliaments it is certain 
that, contrary to the modern practice, 
the King’s name was used sometimes 
in a most irreverent manner. Rob. de 
Winchelsee, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (says Stephen Birchington), re- 
proved the King in his Parliaments and 
Councils (Angl. Sacr. i. 17); and be- 
cause he, the Archbishop, had refused 
to sanction certain taxes upon the 
clergy, he was (extra-positus ) put out 
of the King’s favour, peace, and pro- 
tection. (Id. p. 14.) Now in a quar- 
rel between a great man and an infe- 
rior, the former never succumbs, but 
from interest, necessity, or contempt ; 
but the clergy contrived to defy the 
Sovereign, through opposing to him 
the Pope, who in point of fact was the 
preserver of the Church property, and 
the patron and benefactor of the cleri- 
cal order. It is very true that his bulls 
were not cannon-shot, but they were 
ghosts which commanded sway through 
terror. The clergy of those days could 
only be taxed in convocations ; and it 
is most certain, that, like Lincolnshire 
geese, they submitted to reasonable 
plucking: but it often occurred through 
circumstances, that the Sovereign’s ad- 
dresses were not directed to those who 
could best endure plucking, but who 
were least able to resist. William 
Thorne informs us (Decem Scriptores, 
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col. 2275), that in the year 1294, Ed- 
ward the First had demanded a whole 
half of all their property from the 
clergy ; one ear, one arm, and one leg 
out of two ofeach. There was, how- 
ever, a wide difference between ampu- 
tating in this way, to phlebotumizing 
by a tenth or fifieenth; and no Arch- 
bishop could assent to such uncon- 
scionable requisitions as were occa- 
sionally made. Besides there was an 
appeal for protection to the papal 
champion, who often could and did 
dismount the King, if they settled 
their disputes by a tournament. 

One more remark shall conclude 
the present notice. It has been ob- 
served, that by law and custom it was 
indispensable for the King to issue 
writs of summons to all the Peers, 
whenever a general Parliament was 
convoked. How then could such mat- 
ters be managed, when a general Par- 
Jiament was called to depose the King 
himself, the very authority by which 
it was legalized. A curious record in 
p. 349, shows how this difficulty was 
surmounted. On the 26th Oct. 1326, 
Edward, with Hugh le Despencer, jun. 
and others, went abroad, leaving the 
kingdom without a government. Such 
being the state of things two of the 
King’s brothers, the Earls of Norfolk 
and Kent, and certain Bishops and 
Peers, then with Queen Isabel, and 
her son Prince Edward at Bristol, pro- 
posed that he the Prince should be- 
come Regent (or custos), ‘* nomine et 
jure ipsius D’ni R. patris sui, ipso rege 
sic absente.” (p. 350.) The Prince, 
then styled Duke of Aquitaine, accord- 
ingly assumed the Royal office, but 
was necessitated to use only his own 

rivy seal in acts of Government. 
Dpon the 20th Nov. following the 
King returned, and the Regent’s au- 
thority of course terminated. In con- 
sequence the aforesaid noblemen and 
prelates who were with the Queen and 
her son, then at Hereford, sent an em- 
bassy to the King, who was at Mon- 
mouth (only fifteen miles off, we be- 
lieve,) requesting that he would resign 
the great Seal to them, and by so do- 
ing sanction such measures as were 
necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace, and administration of 
justice. What followed we shall give 
in translation from the record (Claus. 
20, Ed. II. m. 3. dors.): 


*¢ The Bishop of Hereford went to the 
King, then at Monmouth, and in the pre- 
sence of the Earls of Lancaster and Leices 
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ter, and Master Thomas Chaundor, Arch- 
deacon of Hereford, and many others, ex- 
posed to the King in order his instructions ; 
and the same King having heard those in- 
structions, and held some deliberation with 
himself, answered, that it pleased him to 
send his great Seal to his said wife and son; 
and that the same wife and son might cause 
to be opened the said seal, then inclosed 
(clausum) under his privy seal, and not 
only do those things which might make for 
justice and peace, but also those which 
might be agreeable to them under [the au- 
thority of] the great Seal; and the same 
Lord the King caused the said great Seal to 
be delivered to Sir William Le Blount, Knt. 
to be carried in the suite of the said Bishop 
of Hereford, to be delivered in the aforesaid 
form to the aforesaid Queen and Duke ; and 
the same Bishop returning to the aforesaid 
Queen and Duke on the xxvith of Novem- 
ber next following, at Martleye laid the re- 
sult of his comn.ission before them, which 
result was immediately upon the spot drawn 
up into a written public instrument; and 
the said William Le Blount delivered the 
aforesaid great Seal, so inclosed, under the 
said Privy Seal, on the aforesaid day, to the 
aforesaid Queen and Duke at Martley, in the 
presence of the said Bishop of Hereford; 
and on the Sunday next following, viz. on 
the feast of St. Andrew the Apostle at Ci- 
rencester in the chamber of our lady the 
Queen, within the abbey there, the said 
Queen and Duke being there, delivered the 
said Great Seal so inclosed, in the presence 
of Roger de Mortimer, Joan Countess War- 
ren, Rob. de Wyvill, Rich. de Ellesfield, 
and John Giffard, clerks, and many others, 
to the Bishop of Norwich, on the part of 
our said Lord the King, and ordered him to 
open the said Seal, and do with it what might 
appertain to the Keeper of the said Seal ; 
and the said Bishop received the said Seal 
in his hands, and on the same day in the 
chapter house of the said Abbey, opened 
that Seal, and then sealed the writs; and 
after sealing, inclosed the Seal under his 
own privy one; and so the said Great Seal 
remained in the custody of the said Bishop 
of Norwich, during the journey towards 
Woodstock till the 4 Dec. 1326, on which 
day he restored the Seal under his own to 
the aforesaid Queen and Duke at Wood- 
stock, &c.” 

Thus business was conducted in the 
King’s name; and the Royal Assent 
given to Bills (see p. 354) by commis- 
sion. 

(To be continued.) 
—-—4%--— 
Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
‘Charles the First, King of England. By 

J. D'Israeli, Vols. iii. iv. 

HOW strikingly analogous are the 
conduet and misfortunes of the Stuarts 
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of England and the Bourbons of France. 
Charles I. lost his life, aud the second 
succeeding monarch of his family lost 
his throne.—Louis XVI. shared the 
melancholy fate of Charles I.; and the 
second in succession to the French 
throne (Charles X.) like our own 
James, the last sovereign of the Stuarts, 
has, through his own folly, become an 
exile and a wanderer. 

The ruin of Charles the First was a 

predetermined measure, and no alter- 
native remained but military prepon- 
derance ; for conciliation becomes im- 
possible, when concession cannot be 
obtained except by victory. Besides, 
it is perfectly unhistorical to suppose 
that a Sovereign can overthrow a Con- 
stitution, who has not previously in- 
gratiated himself with the Army. 
Cromwell, who did what Charles, if 
he had been able, onght to have done, 
laughed at the arrest of five leaders of 
opposition, and when a debate had 
commenced about his own usurpation, 
turned the whole house out of doors ; 
and so, in like circumstances, did Na- 
poleon. There was no choice left be- 
tween ruin or establishment, but vio- 
lence; either the head of the de facto 
Sovereign, or the senatorial limbs of 
the people, must be exscinded, and he 
who could so manage that others should 
suffer instead of himself, acted accord- 
ingly. Charles only struggled to keep 
what was his own; the other to retain 
stolen goods, and the people vilified, 
tried, and executed the former, but let 
the latter go free. All this grew out 
of circumstances. Charles was not an 
energetic character,and Cromwell was; 
and had he been in the station of 
Charles there would have been no 
civil war. As it was, there was no 
fatal and decisive issue of the struggle, 
until Cromwell acquired the com- 
mand, and then Charles succumbed 
to him, as the sovereigns of Austria 
and Prussia did to Napoleon. How 
such events came to pass, it is the ob- 
ject of the present work to show ; and 
it is most certainly an exhibition of the 
machinery by Mr. D’Israeli, which 
sroves how rash authors of eminence 
c. been in giving verdicts as judges 
and jurymen, without knowing either 
the law or evidence of the case. We 
venture to say this, because, before the 
publication of this luminous work, all 
judgment must have been premature. 
To evince this, we shall take Mr. 
D'Israeli’s chapters seriatim. 
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I. Charles corrects two errors. The 
two errors were favouritism and war. 
llere Mr. D'Israeli makes the follow- 
ing judicious remarks, p. 6, 

‘¢ ¢ Parliaments are as the times are,’ 
was the observation of the intrepid Judge 
Jenkins. The leaders who are advocating 
the public cause, may degenerate into fac- 
tionists ; and there is great danger that 
‘ the will of the people’ may thus become 
as arbitrary as the worst despotism.” 

IL. Some observations on the charac- 
ter of the King. Charles was singu- 
larly deficient in his experience of 
human nature. He was a placid cha- 
racter, not a statesman. 

III. Of the new Administration. 
This term is applied by Mr. D'Is- 
raeli to designate the ten years of na- 
tional felicity, when Charles govern- 
ed without a parliament, and yet exer- 
cised strong measures aud a weak po- 
vernment, which must necessarily sub- 
vert each other (pp. 36, 37). 

Nothing can be more convincing 
as to the King’s goed intentions, than 
the felicity of these ten years. And 
however unconstitutional might be his 
suspension of parliaments, these lords of 
the lower house, as they were called, 
were, almost to a man, traitors. 

IV. The first political Apostates. 
The leaders of opposition were men of 
far superior talent to the ministers. 
Charles endeavoured to take off the 
popular leaders by preferment, but lost 
his confidential servants in acquiring 
new ones; and so multiplied claimants, 
that disappointments made additional 
enemies. 

V. Of the new Ministers—Laud. 
All of them seem to have acted upon 
false principles, through ignorance of 
human nature, and disregard of cireum- 
stances. Dr. King says of the Stuarts, 
that they expected things always to 
bend to them, and thus were ruined. 
These new ministers consisted chiefly 
of clergymen, who, says Clarendon, 
** understand the least, and take the 
worst measure of human affairs of all 
mankind that can write and read.” 
Upon this apothegm Mr, D’ Israeli ob- 
serves, 


*‘ There is a severity of truth in this re- 
flection, but it is not peculiar to the eccle- 
siastical character. All men of the learned 
professions, who live in one restricted circle, 
are liable to suffer from the same scanty 
sources of human feelings and human know- 
ledge. Their own views, and their own 
habits, form their contracted horizon. Had 
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Laud been a great serjeant, would the 
lawyer, Mr. Hyde, have applied the same 
reflection? Probably not; yet there are 
few great lawyers whose minds are not wholly 
warped by their habits of thinking, and who 
do not judge of human nature more by cases 
and precedents, than by any intimate con- 
versancy with the human heart, and with 
society at large. And thus it is, on the re- 
verse principle, that physicians have, in all 
ages, formed the most enlightened class in 
seciety, because they mingle with their fel- 
low men.”’—iii. 77. 


Of Laud, it is needless to say more 
than that he was only a blacksmith in 
statemanship. The whole of his official 
conduct consisted in hammering. 

VI. Private Life of Charles the First. 
Love of the Arts. If, says Mr. D'ls- 
raeli (p. 101), there be no love of the 
arts, the mind will not be moulded by 
the Graces, and serious mischiefs, con- 
sequent upon barbarism, will flow 
from vulgar minds. 


“* Among the list of the grievances of 
the Commons in 1625, we find one com- 
pases of the building of all houses in 

ondon, in one uniform way, with a face of 
brick towards the streets. To this grievance 
Charles replied, that a reformation in build- 
ings was a good reformation, and he was re- 
solved to proceed with that work. No 
doubt the good citizens of London were 
then destitute of any architectural taste ; 
since even the decent appearance of bricking 
their fronts, and improving the salubrity of 
the city—where wooden houses were huddled 
together in all inconvenient forms, nests for 
their scourge the plague, which was so 
often breathing in their faces—was consider- 
ed as a national grievance. 

*¢ It was now still worse at London than 
at Edinburgh. Among the barbarians, who, 
like a second irruption of the Goths and 
Vandals, became those of England, the 
avowed enemies of art and artists—the Pu- 
ritans on one side, and the Levellers on the 
other, excite our indignation as much for 
their brutalizing ignorance, as their ca- 
lumnies. Among the vulgar spirits, it is 
_ to add Milton. He reproached the 

ing for admiring and reading Shakspeare.”” 
There is no philosophical truth better 
established, than that the Sectaries of 
the Reformation have impeded uni- 
formly the progress of the arts. With- 
out luxury there can be no civiliza- 
tion ; and if Christianity be the reli- 

ion of Puritanism, it must be the re- 
ligion only of Barbarism, for austerity 
cannot predominate where there is not 
poverty. The nation was not ripe for 
the arts, because it was not sufficiently 
rich, and consetjuently not sufficiently 
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luxurious. There are three or rather 
four stages of society, the hunting, the 
pastoral, the agricultural, and the com- 
mercial. The agricultural was the 
stage, which chiefly characterized the 
era; and the latter only existed in the 
humble form of mere mechanics, who 
supplied humble wants. Agricultural 
avocations are unfavourable to abstrac- 
tion and intellectuality. Newton would 
have only been a mole-catcher, with a 
new trap; Watt, with his steam, an 
itinerant conjuror; Locke a fortune- 
teller ; and Hippocrates a quack-doctor, 
if they had had to depend only upon the 
patronage of farmers. No art or science 
will be cultivated before it becomes a 
mode of subsistence, and it will not be- 
come a mode of subsistence until luxury 
is general ; and that again is dependent 
upon the diffusion of wealth. No- 
thing can more clearly exhibit the sa- 
vageness of English habits at the time, 
than that at the trial of Strafford the 
members of the House of Commons 
carried bread and cheese in their 
pockets, and ate it in their hands, 
while they handed the bottle from 
mouth to mouth, without a cup or 
glass. Such were the savages by whom 
the refined Charles was tried and mur- 
dered. 

VII. The influence of the Queen on 
the King’s conduct. Henrietta was a 
volatile French girl, and Mr. D’Israeli 
proves, that she had neither a taste for 
politics, nor exercised any business in- 
fluence. 

VIII. The Percy family. A most 
disgusting picture of duplicity and 
baseness. 

IX. The Coronation in Scotland. 
The Vive le Roi of poor Louis Seize, 
when he left Versailles for the capital. 
Caloin had been crowned King of 
Scotland long before ; or rather he was 
the Pope of the Reformation, and acted 
the same part, and did the same things 
in another form. 

X. to XIV. The Critical History of 
the Puritans. Philosophers do not 
think that the Almighty is honoured, 
by being characterized as a mere stiff 
dissenter; but thousands thought so 
during the reign of Charles the First, 
and still continue to think so. No 
persons interfere so much in the affairs 
of the Omnipotent as the uneducated 
and vulgar, as no persons are so critical 
in the affairs of their masters and mis- 
tresses, as the lowest domestics. But 
Mr. D'Israeli’s History is too valuable 
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not to be analysed. It is well known 
that certain exiles fled to Frankfort 
from the Marian persecution ; and it is 
also well-known, that the new service 
book or cer of Edward the Sixth, 
was so compiled, as not to alienate 
utterly the moderate Catholics; nor 
had it that effect before the papal in- 
terference in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Calvin, Knox, and their dependent re- 
formers, knew well that this was not 
the side on which their bread was but- 
tered, and that success would reduce 
them to insignificance. When, there- 
fore, the service-book was handed to 
them, they accordingly declared, that 
it had not the purrry which they de- 
sired; and as they could not ascend to 
war, they adopted the humbler sub- 
stitute of, sedition. They denounced 
the accessaries of devotion, as organs 
and surplices, the ring in marriage, 
the sign of the cross in baptism ; but it 
is not probable that this would have 
succeeded, if there had not been an 
ulterior democratic purpose, favourable 
to vulgar and unscientific ambitionists ; 
and such was the fact. The Refor- 
mation opened a new door of useless 
plebeian elevation. Elevation by science 
or public service, implies improvement 
of the state and of the world at large, 
and augments the facility of subsistence 
and the diffusion of wealth. Calvin 
only set people by the ears about ab- 
stract trifles, to make them subservient 
to priestcraft. He was, says Mr. D’Is- 
raeli, 


** Unceasingly occupied in founding a 
new religious dominion, in which Monarch- 
ists and Republicans might equally co-ope- 
rate, provided that the Church was made 
independent of, and even supreme over the 
civil magistrate. This new legislator was 
only at open war with those sovereigns in 
the Church, whom episcopacy had en- 
throned. 

«*In the novel democracy of the consis- 
tory of Calvin, ministers and laics sat toge- 
ther. Calvin flattered the weakness of hu- 
man nature, by the appearance of a political 
equality. 

«¢ But the whole system was a delusion ; 
for the tyrannical genius of its inventor first 
deprived man of his free will. 

‘*The Apostle of Geneva, by the be- 
witching terror of his dogmatic theology, 
had enthralled his followers for ever, by a 
mysterious bondage of the mind, out of 
which no human argument could ever extri- 
cate them—an immutable necessity! The 
dark imagination of the subtilizing divine 
had presumed to scan the decree of Omni- 


poe as if the Divinity had revealed to 
is solitary ear the secret of the Creation. 
He discovers in the Holy Scriptures, what 
he himself has called ¢ a most horrible de- 
cree.’* Who has not shuddered at the 
fume of the distempered fancy of the atrabil- 
larious Calvin? 

«* The exterior parity of this new demo- 
cracy, so seductive to the vulgar, was a no 
less cruel delusion. In Calvin’s mingled 
Republic of Presbyters and Elders, the El- 
ders, annually chosen, trembled before their 
sacred Peers, who being permanent residents 
had the Elders at all times under their eye, 
and their inquisitorial office. When the 
Presbyterian Government was set up in Eng- 
land, Clarendon observed, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had never so great an 
influence as Dr. Burgess and Mr. Marshall, 
nor did all the Bishops in Scotland to- 
gether, so much meddle in temporal affairs 
as Mr. Henderson. Even at a later period, 
almost within our own times, the moderate 
nonconformist Calamy, being present at one 
of the general assemblies of Eotland, was 
astonished at their inquisitorial spirit, and 
observing their proceedings against a hapless 
individual, he said he did not know till then, 
that there was an Inquisition established in 
Scotland. His opinion being conveyed to 
the Preeses, gave great dissatisfaction tu the 
venerable Presbytery. Thus the people had 
only been enchanted by an impusture of 
power; for it seemed to them, that they 
were participating in power, which was 
really placed far out of their reach. 

*« The same fertile genius which had made 
* our Father in Heaven’ a human tyrant, 
and raised the mortal criminal into beatitude, 
now invested his own Levites, and his own 
* Rulers of the Synagogue,’ with supre- 
macy. In this new papacy, as in the old, 
they inculcated passive obedience, armed as 
they were with the terrors of excommunica- 
tion. The despotism of Rome was trans - 
ferred to Geneva. All was reversed, but the 
— of power had only removed its loca- 
ity. 

Xe Vast and comprehensive as seemed the 
system 6f the Calvinian rule, in its civil ca- 
pacity, it was in truth moulded on the 
meanest and the most contracted principles ; 
it was the smallest scale of dominion which 
legislator ever meditated; and Calvin, with 
all his ardent genius, had only adroitly 
adopted the polity of the petty republic, 
where chance had cast the fugitive French- 
man. A genius inferior to his own could 
not have imagined, that kingdoms of Pro- 
testants could be ruled like the eleven pa- 
rishes of the town of Geneva, where every 
Thursday the Ministers and the Elders were 





* This is, that all men are predestinated 
before birth to their future happiness or 
eh whether their actions are good or 
evil. 
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to report all the faults of their neighbours. 
¢ The divine simplicity of the discipline ’ of 
the Church of Scotland, is the theme of 
Calderwood’s history, who however coes not 
conceal that some grew weary of ‘ the 
lowly, but lovely purity of the Presbyters.’ 
The Eldership is watchful over his parish, 
but should the offender prove still contu- 
macious, he is handed over to the Presby- 
tery; and, if still obstinate, the Presbytery 
consign him to the subtile heads of the 
Synod, and should the Synod fail to convert 
the rebel into an obedient son, he is finally 
resigned to the excommunication of the ge- 
neral assembly, and one day ‘ that soul shall 
be cut off from Israel.’ They strangled he- 
resy, and they annihilated freedom, by this 
graduated scale of tyrannical bondage.”’—iii. 
257 seq. 

But how came Calvin to be patro- 
nized in his projects? because they 
enabled the Nobles and Laity to seize 
the Church-lands. Such, however, 
was the republicanism introduced, that 


*¢ In France the Calvinists long balanced 
the power of the State with the monarchy ; 
in Scotland they had triumphed; and in 
England the Presbyters dwelt with us. The 
style of democracy was remarkable at this 
period, and crowned heads were usually stig- 
matized by nicknames. Knox and his ruder 
school emptied their quiver of scriptural 
bye-names. Mary of England was Jezebel ; 
Elizabeth was the untamed heifer; Calvin 
called Mary of England, Proserpine; and 
Beza, Mary of Scotland, Medea. The Em- 
peror of Austria was a Pagan Nero. From 
calling names, the democratic school ad- 
vanced to higher doctrines. In the work of 
Christopher Goodman, on ‘ Obedience,’ to 
which Whittingham prefixed a preface, the 
sword is placed in the hands of the people, 
and consigned to any.‘ Jonathan’ who, 
from some secret impulse, would step forth 
to give the stroke of Brutus. These sons 
of Calvin confirm their doctrines from Scrip- 
tural authorities, and they are all of that 
stamp which it is said were so much in 
favour with the political Jesuits, and after- 
wards with those who, with us, took the 
title of Independents. The heroes held out 
to the imitation of the world were Phineas, 
who in his zeal killed the adulterers; or 
Ahud, who in his zeal had stabbed Eglon, 
the fat King of Moab, in his private cham- 
ber ; or Jael, who in his [her] zeal murdered 
Sisera; or Matthias, who in his zeal mas- 
sacred the King’s Commissioners, who were 
sent to command the people to conformity. 
Such was the style, and such were the ex- 
amples, familiar with some of these novel 
advocates of popular freedom.”’—iii. 265. 


Such was Calvin; yet he is canonized 
by thousands. 


(To be continued. ) 
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An Essay on the Nature and Olyects of the 
course of Study in the class of the Human 
Mind and Logic, in the University of Lon- 
don. By the Rev. John Hoppus, 4. M. 
8vo. pp. 34. 


THE science of metaphysics is found- 
ed upon the knowledge which is de- 
rived from consciousness alone. We 
believe that the association of ideas is 
the actuating power of the thinking 
machine, and that all the other purely 
intellectual faculties are only branches 
emauating from it; and if conscious- 
ness has not universally a similar mode 
of action in all human beings, and is 
unconnected with physics, there can 
be no such science as metaphysics. It 
becomes a mere theory of human in- 
vention. But that there may be a 
philosophy of mind, formed by analysis 
and diligent observation of intellectual 
processes, is beyond doubt, from the 
undeniable truths contained in “* Stew- 
art’s Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind ;” and if the mind 
itself be nothing more than an electri- 
fying machine in its mode of action, 
certainly it may be understood and 
classified, as justly and philosophically 
as any other matter of physics. But 
metaphysics are absurd when they 
meddle with material objects, so as to 
determine their nature by conscious. 
ness; nor do we know that they have 
ever proceeded upon the obvious ne- 
cessity of distinguishing mere negative 
nonentities from positive entities, or 
taken arbitrary laws of nature as the 
only rational os of agency in 
various ways. owever these matters 
may be, we are certain that the philo~ 
sophy of mind, as treated by Stewart, 
cannot fail to strengthen intellect and 
improve our knowledge of mankind; 
and whatever has these effects, must 
consequently make us both abler and 
wiser. Such we presume is the object 
of this pamphlet, and as such, we echo 
the following paragraph in p. 34. 

“* If general business be the object in 
which education is to terminate, it is need- 
less to insist on the utility of that ac- 
quaintance with human nature, and that in- 
tellectual discipline, which are so well cal- 
culated to aid in the formation of those 
practical habits, which are essential to the 
active pursuits of life.”’ 


The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XT. 

THE first article is an elaborate dis- 
upon “ Demonology and 
Witchcraft,” superstitions which at 
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first grew out of supposed interventional 
beings, between gods and men, the 
Aasuoves of the Greeks, and rye | 
denominated and characterized in dif- 
ferent nations. Our ‘* Demonology 
and Witchcraft” is of northern origin. 
This essay is very copious, but there is 
an omission of the political use of it 
in the middle ages, like the Spanish 
Inquisition, for state-purposes, espe- 
cially by the Clergy, to crush or inti- 
midate powerful enemies. The Ba- 
rons made it one of their charges against 
Piers Gaveston ; and in Mr. Mason’s 
History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, are copious illustrations of our 
remark. 

II. Danish and Norwegian Litera- 
ture. There is a local taste in regard 
to literature, as to other things, and 
what may be highly meritorious in na- 
tive opinion, may be below par in that 
of foreigners. We see nothing beyond 
mediocrity, the cause of which we at- 
tribute not to scarcity of genius, but to 
insufficient taste. We know of no 
other modes of acquiring such a high 
taste, but through the Classics. Gothie 
diablerie, the Hamlet ghost, and the 
Weird sisters, create impressions, how- 
ever, which it would be hard to discri- 
minate from the pure sublime. The 
cause lies in the ideas and circum- 
stances which would not be selected 
by a refined nation. 

III. Dutrochet’s New Researches on 
Vegetable Physiology. This paper is 
so technical, that only professionalists 
would understand it. 

IV. Cailli’s Travels in Africa. No- 
body can generalize the manners and 
customs of savages. Those of each re- 
spective country differ, through the in- 
fluence of climate and circumstances, 
all of distinct operation. We shall ex- 
tract some curious matters. 


‘¢ An institution, similar to Free-ma- 
sonry, if not identical with it, does exist in 
Africa.” —p. 106. 

‘¢ Lander mentions having fallen in with 
a white negro and negress, in whom this 
colour was not the effect of disease. At 
Cambaya, a white infant, the child of black 
parents, was brought to M. Caillié.”’ 

“© M. Cailli® was assured, that children 
born of these Albinos were black : and he 
remarked, that an infant born of black pa- 
rents comes into the world white, with only 
a yellowish tinge, and that it gets progres- 
sively darker, till the tenth day, when it is 
perfectly black.” —167, 109. 


John Hunter used to say that Adam 
and Eve were both blacks. That 
question must have turned upon an 
indeterminable point, the Antediluvian 
climate. We are sure that the inha- 
bitants of cold countries are not black, 
nor ever were so; and that the constant 
use of cloathing affects the colour of 
the skin. 

The Braknas are so abstemious, that 
they live, he says, wholly upon milk 
for a month together (p. 102). This 
abstemiousness prevenis their subjec- 
tion to any scrious maladies, but leaves 
them without the fortitude of bearing 
even the slightest pain (p. 102). 

We know that, throughout the East, 
embonpoint is the standard of female 
beauty. In Cheshire, at the present 
day, farmers value women with thick 
legs. Taste in the ignorant has no 
higher character than an incidental as- 
sociation of ideas. If appetites are 
coarse, coarse objects satisfy such appe- 
tiles. : 

The Greeks abhorred obesity, be- 
cause it destroyed proportion and sym- 
metry, and éhezr taste was founded upon 
a beau ideal. 

** Beauty among the female Moors con- 
sists in extreme embonpoint; the young 
girls are forced to drink milk to excess : 
they who are somewhat grown up voluntarily 
drink an enormous quantity of it, but the 
children are compelled to do so by their pa- 
rents, and frequently by a slave, whose duty 
it is to make them swallow their allowance. 
I have seen these unhappy little girls ery, 
roll themselves on the ground, even reject 
from their stomachs the milk they had just 
taken; neither their cries nor their suffer- 
ings stopped the cruel slave, who beat them 
and pinched them till the blood came, and 
tormented them in a thousand ways to oblige 
them to swallow the quantity of milk ie 
thought proper to give them. If their diet 
were more substantial, such a system might 
have the most injurious effects, but far from 
impairing the health of the children, they 
become sensibly stronger and fatter. At 
the age of twelve years they are of an 
enormous bulk, but at twenty er twenty-two 
they lose much of their embonpoint, and I 
did uot see one woman of that age remark- 
ably corpulent.”—p. 102. 

The physiological rule among us is, 
that persons short in the trunk, and 
long in the arms and legs, will not 
fatten ; but where the make is the re- 
verse, viz. long body, and short limbs, 
they are naturally pinguescent without 
artificial aid. If it be true that thin 
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long-sided women, like Canova’sVenus, 
are exceedingly prolific, perhaps this 
artificial embonpoint may diminish the 
number of children. At all events, a 
milk diet might improve scraggy fe- 
males. , 

We do not see how the Helioarkites 
can reconcile their theoretical origin of 
mythology to the following fact, 


¢ The oe take for a divinity the first 
objects which come into their thoughts, 
such as the horn of aram. The tail of an 
ox, a reptile, &c. receive equally their sa- 
crifice.”—p. 106. 


V. Modern Swedish Poetry. Ifthe 
translations of the specimens are cor- 
rect, as no doubt they are, we could 
select more than one instance of the 
bathos. Epigram is commonly thought 
ee like a spear, but here is one as 

lunt as a mop-stick : 

‘€ Mollwitz fain would learn to read, 

And began with A. B. C. 

But his long red nose indeed 

Hindered his discovering D.”’ 


VI. History of the Amphictyonic 
Confederacy. An elaborate prize essay, 
from which we gain the information, 
that races, not séates, were the mem- 
bers of this confederacy ; but the essay 
does not meet the whole of the Amphic- 
tyonic history, as to its object and esta- 
blishment, and diminishes its conse- 
quence too much. 

VII. The English in India. It ap- 
pears that the English are as much na- 
turalized in India, as they would be in 
the moon. This dissimilarity, our cri- 
tic — justly says, lessens our hold 
upon the country ; but how amalgama- 
tion is to ensue, until the Brahminical 
superstition isextirpated, we know not. 

III. State and Progress of the 
Woolgrowers. We have on a former 
occasion stated, that it is impossible to 
gain both in fleece and carcase; and 
Certain it is, that 


“¢ The average weight of a fleece of the 
German Merino breed is somewhere about 
two and a half to three pounds ; whilst that 
of a fat Leicester sheep is from eight to nine 

mds: and the case in Germany, France, 
and Poland, differs in so far from that of 
England, as they are neither of them accus- 
tomed to fatten their sheep for the butcher.” 
—p. 191. 

We have read that Merino sheep 
may be fattened, but we made the ex- 
ones with full grass, and failed, 

t is however plain, that we have both 
much cry and much wool, though it 
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may he of low price. We are glad in 
consolation to hear, that 


*¢ The climate and food of New South 
Wales promises to produce what the best 
cultivation does elsewhere.” —p. 186. 


IX. Music made easy. We do not 
understand how any thing can be made 
easy, which requires perpetual practice 
and great skill. As to modern music, 
Stentor appears to be more the god of 
itthan Apollo. The gurgling murmur 
of air and melody is sacrificed for the 
roar of a cataract; the soft for the 
boisterous ; and bellowing for talking, 
as if all auditors were dea’ Wind in- 
struments (says our critic, p. 213) 
chiefly give the colouring in orchestra 
compositions, but they are in general 
played too loud. Amateurs and per- 
formers will find much instruction in 
this excellent article. 


Why music is not so successfully 
cultivated in this as other countries, 
the Reviewer thus explains : 

*< If England were but once again a cheap 
country te live in, we should see more fre- 
quently the results of the industry, the pa- 
tience, and taste of her inhabitants. A 
reasonable leisure must first be put in the 
power of that people, and it would be then 
easy to make the diffusion of musical know- 
ledge more than keep pace with the success 
of mechanic institutes.’’—p. 199. 


According to Mr. Bowles, there is 
no original English music but the old 
Hundredth Paafan, 

X. Fontanier’s Travels in Asiatic 
Turkey. Slavery is mentioned in the 
Bible without reprobation, because 
otherwise there would have been no 
civilization. Without cheap labour, 
there would have been neither riches 
nor leisure, and in thinly peopled coun- 
tries, where there exists a great dispro- 
portion between the demand and sup- 
ply of labour, had it not been for 
slavery, masters would never have been 
more than little farmers, scarcely able 
to read—certainly not fit to be mem- 
bers of civilized society (see Letter from 
Sidney, p. 35. Certain it is, that the 
acts of Petvtiensn, and the notions of 
Sectaries concerning slavery, have not 
harmonized; for had there never been 
any slaves, there would never have 
been any masters. Domestic slavery 
is of a gentle kind, but never produces 
distinguished persons, because it is not 
productive of riches. Carrying off a 
damsel or two, is mentioned in the 
song of Deborah, and we shall extract 
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a passage which illustrates Oriental 
abduction. 


*¢ The caravan was followed by a troop, 
which always kept itself at a considerable 
distance from the rest. It was composed of 
Turks of Akhalick, conducting four slaves 
into the interior, two girls and two young 
men, whom they proposed to sell to the 
highest bidder. 

«¢ ¢T was happy enough,” says M. Fon- 
tanier, ‘ to acquire the fidence of the 
principal proprietor, who often came to see 
me, and permitted me to visit his quarter, 
and even to gossip with his women. The 
female slaves did not appear in the least un- 
comfortable at their lot, and cared little to 
whom they might be sold. One of them 
was very beautiful, and proud of this ad- 
vantage. She made her conductors attend 
u oy + as if they had been her servants. 
She did not complain of her situation, and 
preserved an unalterable oe The other 
was not a so cheerful, but it was her 
vanity alone that suffered, at observing the 
low price set upon her. She was valued 
only at four purses [32/.], whilst twenty- 
four purses [192/.] were asked for her com- 
panion. The two lads might be from twelve 
to fifteen years of age. Each purse was 
equal to about eight pounds. The masters 
were incessantly sounding the praises of 
their slaves, vaunting their beauty and their 
tempers. ‘I look upon these girls,’ said 
the eldest of the conductors, ‘ like my own; 
when, during the night we were introduced 
into the village, where they dwelt, I killed 
their parents with my own hand, and set 
fire to their house. We were well mounted, 
we knew the road, and there was no difficulty 
in carrying them off; and God knows with 
what tenderness I have since brought them 
up. Thank heaven, they are now Maho- 
metans, and no man can say a word against 
their virtue; otherwise how could I dare, 
as 1 propose, to sell them to persons of 
quality and fortune, who can alone afford to 
give their worth.’ In fact he paid the most 
assiduous attention to these women; he 
spent considerable sums on their dress, and 
if they were angry and abused him, he 
scarcely dared venture a word in reply.” 

‘¢ A Persian merchant, desiring either to 
show that he was rich enough to indulge 
himself in a few whims, or perhaps rather 
to satisfy his curiosity, came to my tent to 
tell me that he wanted to buy the hand- 
somest of the two ladies, being sure to sell 
her again at Constantinople, if she did not 
suit him. A day being chosen by the Turk 
to strike a bargain, I was authorized to be 
present at the negociation; and when we 
arrived at the tent we repaired to the tent 

of the Georgian dames. The women were 
sitting under a tree, their faces carefully 
veiled; we began to talk together at some 
distance, when the master without cere- 

Gent. Mac. August, 1830. 





mony went and took off the veil of the 
goddess, and returned to seat himself. He 
repeated his former eulogies upon his goods, 
“but the Persian made no higher bid than 
four purses. I cannot say which was the 
most furious, the master or the slave; both 
one and the other threw themselves upon 
the poor merchant, and beat him without 
mercy, crying out that they were not peo- 
ple for him to play his tricks upon. The 
lady went so far as to say that she never 
would consent to be sold to a person so lit- 
tle worthy of her charms, even did he offer 
double her price. There was an end of the 
business, and whatever further propositions 
the merchant might have gone on to make, 
they would listen to nothing he could say.” 

Our author afterwards learned that 
the Georgian ladies were both sold to 
a wealthy seigneur of Sivas, of the name 
of Solyman Aga; the beauty fell in 
the market to sixteen purses [128/.], 
and the other rose to five [40/. 

The different effects of Asiatic and 
eo education are thus exhibited. 
At Erzeroum, 

‘** The school was kept in a vast apart- 
ment, adorned, according to custom, with 
the portraits of the Emperor and the Em- 
press of Russia, whom the schismatics of 
the East are taught to believe their legiti- 
mate Sovereigns. A great wooden crucifix 
was placed in the centre of the room, round 
which the children were crouching on their 
knees. The master made use of the method 
of instruction followed in these countries, 
whatever may be their religion, that of mak- 
ing his pupils read all together, and he had 
no difficulty in detecting the errors they 
might commit. 

‘*T have remarked that the children par- 
take of the grave character of their parents ; 
they showed none of the petulance and viva- 
city we see in our schools; I believe that 
the cause lies in their domestic education, 
There is no mystery made of any thing what- 
ever before them. They are invariably ad- 
dressed as if they were full grown men, and 
it follows as a matter of course that their 
imaginations are less excited, and that they 
have therefore more judgment and reflec- 
tion than European children. They are 
rarely contradicted, and, with the exception 
of a few signs of deference and respect for 
their parents, willingly paid, they are pretty 
nearly their own masters. In the East, 
conversation turns solely on either religion 
or money; pleasure there is nothing else 
than debauch, and to debauch no idea of 
shame is attached. We see among them 
none of those ardent passions which agitate 
the young men of Europe ; and if their exist- 
ence is less full of events than ours, per- 
haps they find ample compensation in the 
tranquillity which they enjoy, even to the 
very tomb, 
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‘6 The education of the girls is less attend- 
ed to than that of the boys, although most 
of them learn to read and write. They go 
to the same school up to the age of eight 
or nine years. Their education at home is 
very nearly the same as for the male sex. 
From their earliest youth nothing is con- 
cealed from them which relates to the du- 
ties of a woman. This method has doubt- 
less the grave inconvenience of introducing 
into conversation a license of which we can 
form no idea. Women of the town would 
be ashamed in Europe to make use of the 
terms which girls in Asia employ in the 
ordinary course of conversation. This is 
only, however, license of expression, and is 
not inconsistent with true modesty. Such 
is education in Turkey and Persia.”’—p. 225. 

In p. 234, we find a poor priest, who 
had been often bastinadoed, saying, 
“look at my feet, I have not a nail 
upon my toes, they have all dropped 
off under the stick.” A log of wood 
has a cord attached for binding the 
feet during the punishment.—p. 239. 

Among the minor articles we find 
the following curious and hitherto uu- 
known information concerning the 
constituent parts of Gothic architec- 
ture. The name of the work from 
which it is extracted is entitled 
*“‘Antichita Romantiche  d’Jtalia,” 
compiled by the two cousins Sacchi. 
The particular portion, to which we 
allude, is church architecture, and the 
well-known symbol of the ‘* Vesica 
Piscis,” seems to have originated 
through the following causes : 

“‘Our authors then proceed to speak of 
the churches raised under the dominion of 
the Longobards in the north of Italy, and 
give a full description of the principal ones. 
They then treat of the symbolic art among 
the early Christians, which they define as 
the representations of dogmas, mysteries, and 
religious truths, Ly means of determinate 
forms, images, and cyphers, in the architec- 
ture of their churches; a sort of mystic 
science, which the initiated alone under- 
stood. This science was divided into her- 
metic and orphic; the first referring to the 
plan and shape of the church, the number 
of angles and faces it presented, and the 
second, or orphic, consisting in the orna- 
ments and other accessories, regulating the 
colour and quality of the materials employ- 
ed, the disposition of the cyphers or mono- 
grams sculptured over the gates and other 
parts of the building, the figures of animals, 
and other sculptural ornaments, all having a 
mystical meaning. And the authors quote 
repeatedly the epistles ‘De Angelica Hie- 
rarchi4,’ and ‘De Theologid Symbolica,’ 
attributed to S, Dionysius Areopagita, but 
which in fact were written bythe Bishop 
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Synesius, who lived in the fifth century. 
The whole of this chapter (pp. 188—~176) 
is full of curious and interesting investiga- 
tions.”—p. 254. 


We have another important acces- 
sion in p. 273: 

‘¢ Lithography has flourished from time 
immemorial in the principal city of Tibet, 
and has been employed in delineating in 
forty plates the anatomy of the various parts 
of the human body.” 


No persons are more likely to know 
less of what passes at home than those 
whose researches are abroad. We al- 
lude to a paragraph in p. 260, where 
the elegant work on Autographs, by 
Mr. J. G. Nichols, is ascribed to his 
father ** Mr. Bowyer Nichols ;” and 
stated as being, though complete, un- 
finished. Such mistakes should be 
avoided, because they induce a sus- 
picion of carelessness in research, or 
indifference as to statement, where 
facts are concerned. Authors should 
borrow a lesson here from lawyers and 
wise men ; not subject themselves even 
to suspicions. Cwsar’s wife ought not, 
&c. 

It is impossible that any one whose 
researches are limited to his country, 
can be so serviceable as those who tell 
us what genius, science, or expedience, 
effect in other regions. If one nation 
borrows from another, this allegation 
is established. It is sufficient, there- 
fore, for us to say that no design is 
better qualified to promote general uti- 
lity, than this Review; and that it has 
no other fault to be Jaid to it, than that 
it is too partial to continental imper- 
fection, where reason, pure taste, and 
strength of intellect are the standards 
of excellence. 


—— 


Prices of Corn in Oxford, in the beginning of 
the Fourteenth Century, also from the year 
1582 to the present time. To which are 
added, some miscellaneous Notices of Prices 
in other Places. Collected from Manu- 
scripls at Oxford, with a full Account of 
the Authorities on which the several Prices 
are slated. By the Rev. W. F. Lloyd, 
M.A. Student of Christchurch, 8vo. pp. 
100. 

WE have before us an elaborate 
work on the ‘* Nature, Measures, and 
Causes, of Value,* from: which it is 
clearly shown, ‘‘ that to know the va- 


_lue of an article at any period, is merely 
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to know its relation in exchange to 
some other commodity.” From this 
fact, which must be ascertained like 
other facts, no inference whatever can 
be drawn, as to the value of any thing 
beyond the two commodities in ques- 
tion. From the relation of corn and 
money, nothing can be inferred, as to 
the relation of corn and labour, or of 
money or labour. (p. 135.) Upon this 
subject we shall, therefore, say no 
more than that he who estimates the 
value of labour by that of provisions, 
will find in this book (p. 45) the fol- 
lowing curious confutation. 

Ina scale of prices made in the reign 
of Philip and Mary, probably in 1555, 


«<The same price (12d.) is fixed for the 
fattest goose and the fattest pig. The or- 
dinary price of the time was much lower. 
Hume remarking on the great rise of prices 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, quotes from a 
contemporary author, who, after stating 
that in 20 or 30 years before 1581, com- 
modities had in general risen 50 per cent. 
some more, proceeds, ‘ Cannot you, neigh- 
bour, remember that within these 30 years 
I could in this town buy the best pig or 
goose I could lay my hands on for 4¢., 
which now costest 12d., a good capon for 
3d. or 4d., a chicken for 1d.’ ” &c. 


This rise of prices followed the su- 
perior cheapness of the precious me- 
tals, through the conquest of South 
America ;. for beggars lamentably in- 
creased in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, not only in England 
but in other countries, through the 
mines enhancing the price of commo- 
dities (Owen and Blakeway’s Shrews- 
bury, 1. 287.) We 7 judge of the 
consequences by the following facts,— 
a carpenter’s wages in 1260 was 14d. 
and now is 3s. a day. (Id. i. 139.) In 
1330, 13d. was equal in value to 35s. 
according to the price of wheat at 64s. 
: ene Id. i. 145. 

hatever may be said of gormand- 
izing in the present day, we are sure, 
from the modern expense restraining 
indulgence, it must have been more 
* common formerly ; forin the work be- 
fore us (p. 44) is a ‘* valuation of corn, 
cattle, &c. made in Warwickshire, 
Sept. 21, 1290, 18 Ed. I.” taken from 
Dugdale’s MSS. In that we find the 
worth to be, of 15 sucking pigs, 3d. ; 
21 ducks, 1d.; 18 silver spoons, 10d. ; 
the latter being therefore a fraction 
dearer than a halfpenny a piece. 

Seasons and times of the year had 
much'to do with the prices of butter, 


cheese, and meat; for in the quarters 
of the year 1585, from March to June, 
they were very cheap, and so also in 
the two following quarters; whereas 
in the quarter beginning Dec. 12, 1585, 
ending March 11, 1586, they were very 
dear.—pp. 45, 46. 

Thus far in one view of the uncer- 
tainty of fixing a standard of value, 
from comparison of prices with com- 
modities, Now let us hear our author 
Mr. Lloyd, brother of the late Bishop 
of Oxford. We recommend the pas- 
sage to the attention of political eco- 
nomists, who are alone in the posses- 
sion of Aladdin’s lamp, and conjure 
away difficulties with the hocus-pocus 
of Thaumaturgists. 


** Our knowledge of the prices of corn, 
antecedently to the commencement of the 
last century, is very scanty and imperfect. 
It is made up chiefly from casual notices 
collected from various authors, and (except- 
ing in the case of the Windsor Tables) 
forms no connected series respecting any 
one place. Our information respecting the 
wages of labour is still more unsatisfactory. 
We have seldom sufficient data to enable us 
to compare the wages of labour with the 
prices of provisions at the very same place 
and time. Political writers, therefore, en- 
deavour to form an estimate of the condi- 
tion of the labouring poor in former periods 
of our history, by comparing the price of 
the necessaries of life in one place with the 
wages of labour near the same time in a dif- 
ferent and frequently a distant place; an 
inaccurate principle of judgment, which sup- 
poses, what is far from the truth, that the 
prices of corn and the wages of labour are 
respectively the same at the same time 
throughout the whole of the country; and 
vm conclusions thus obtained, when 
cautiously drawn, and checked by reference 
to collateral circumstances, may in fact in 
many instances form tolerable approxima- 
tions to the truth, yet is their utility much 
lessened by the imperfect character of the 
reasoning, and the distrust which we must 
necessarily feel in using them as the found- 
ations of any further consequeuces. 

** The application also of this principle to 
former times is less safe than it would be to 
the present. The equalization of prices be- 
tween different places depends on the faci- 
lity of communication between those places, 
and it seems reasonable to suppose that fur- 
merly, when the roads were bad and commu- 
nication difficult, considerable differences 
may have existed in prices at places even not 
far from each other. These and various 
other considerations will indicate the im- 
portance of improving statistical accounts of 
this nature, and rendering them as numeraus 
and perfeet as possible.”—Pref. iv. 
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The work before us is founded upon 
the materials which have been collect- 
ed with a view to the Statute, which 
enacted that a portion of college rents 
should be paid in corn, or its contem- 

orary value. As our author has not 
illustrated this enactment, we shall. 
Faller (Hist. of Cambridge, p. 144,) 
informs us, that Sir Thomas Smith, 
principal Secretary of State, was the 
father of this Act, and surprised many 
of the House of Commons, who did 
not see that there was any difference 
whether the college received their 
rents in money or goods. But * the 
politic Knight took advantage of the 
cheap year (1575-6). Knowing here- 
after that grain would grow dearer, 
mankind daily multiplying, and li- 
cence being fatel legally given for 
transportation.” The result is (conti- 
nues Fuller), that when the colleges 
have least corn, they have most bread, 
i.e. best maintenance, the dividends 
then mounting the highest. 

Fleetwood says, in his Preface,“ that 
he looks upon old University Rolls and 
Bursar’s Accounts as the best guides 
in inquiries of this nature; because 
our general histories do mostly give us 
the prices of things which are extra- 
ordinary, either for cheapness or dear- 
ness; whereas the college accounts 
deliver faithfully the ordinary and com- 
mon price of most commodities and 
provisions,” We need not say that 
this remark is the best eulogy of the 
work before us, which is an excellent 
companion to the Chronicon Precio- 


sum. 

———— 

A Treatise on Atmospherical Electricity ; in- 
cluding Lightning Rods and Paragreles. 
By John Murray, F.S.A. F.L.S. &c. &€. 
Post 8vo. pp. 150. 

Researches in Natural History. Second Edi- 
tion. By the same. Post 8vo. pp. 146. 
Mr. MURRAY seems to have a 

predilection for electricity; and no 

ardent lovers neglect their mistresses. 

The only doubt is, whether they do 

not in general over-estimate their 

charms; and sincere as is our declara- 
ration of the keenness and value of Mr. 

Murray’s research, we only fear that 

in an instance or two he has rather too 

much assumed the operation of elec- 
tricity as the instigating cause of some 
phenomena. At the same time we 
are satisfied that the whole extent of 
its efficiency is not known, and that 


Revi—Ew.—Murray on Almospherical Electricity. 


(Aug. 
his assigned causes may be true, al- 
though they are not clearly proved. 
But we feel no inclination to expatiate 
on the subject, and think it of some 
importance to lay before our readers 
the novel subject of paragreles, con- 
geners of conducting rods, but far 
more efficient, Mr. Murray thinks, in 
local protection. 

From the injury done to corn and 
vines by hail, paragreles are exten- 
sively used in Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. In their original form they 
consisted of poles, surmounted with a 
point of brass, from the lower extre- 
mity of which proceeded, as a con- 
ductor, a straw rope, with a strong 
linen thread twisted throughout its 
extent. It has been improved, and is 
represented in the frontispiece. But 
we are further told, that Pinnanzi of 
Mantua, as early as 1788, proposed the 
erection of numerous metallic points 
in the fields, for the purpose of de- 
priving the clouds of their electricity, 
and thus preventing their resolution 
into hail. Afterwards M. L’Apostolle 
of Geneva endeavoured to modify 

‘‘The erections proposed by Pinnanzi, 
by the substitution of straw ropes only; but 
these were found to be insufficient, and had 
fallen into discredit and oblivion, when 
Mons. Tollard of the College of Tarbes in 
France, in the department of the High Py- 
rennees, revived them in a modified form ; 
his plan was to erect poles of willow, pop- 
lar, pine, chesnut, &c. armed with sharpen- 
ed brass points, attached to a rope formed 
of ripe barley or rye-straw twisted through- 
out, and contended that he had thus suc- 
ceeded in securing a territory of ten com- 
munes.”’—p. 131. 


The efficacy of them having been 
controverted, the following testimo- 
nies among others have been adduced 
in their favour : 


‘¢Sign. Perotti of San Giovanni di Cas- 
sara, having planted paragreles on an extent 
of 16,000 perches, found that his corn fields 
and vineyards had sustained no damage, 
though fourteen storms had passed over 
them, and fell in full fury on the neighbour- 
ing lands.” 


*¢ By order of the Sardinian Government, 
1467, paragreles were placed near Cham- 
bery, on a chain of mountains, from their 
base to their summit. On the 5th of Au- 
gist, 1825, a violent storm took place, 
which extended exterior to the pale of the 
paragreles, but no hail fell among them; 


‘beyond their sphere, however, both hail 


and thunder were abundant.” —p. 134. 
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To. these and other successful ‘re- 
sults, Mr. Murray adds, from his own 
knowledge, that where paragreles had 
not been erected, the vineyards were 
totally destroyed by hail, while those 
supplied with them were wholly unin- 
jured.—p. 135, 

The cause of the protection is thus 
given by our author. Hail is au elec- 
trical phenomenon, and 


“Tf an insulated rod be presented to a 
dense aggregate of accumulated electricity, 
it must enter in one united torrent; but if 
this were supplanted by numerous distinct 
rods at a certain distauce apart, it is equally 
obvious, that by affording so many distinct 
channels for its escape, its intensity and 
force would be subdivided in the ratio of 
their number; in the former case, it is an 
unbroken wave, and in the latter instance 
parted into many fractions ; united strength 
in the one, and in the other it is enfeebled 
by division. A sponge saturated with mois- 
ture, attached to the conductor of an elec- 
trical machine, and thus operated upon, af- 
fords a very good elucidation of the storm 
cloud, as affected by the paragrele, and it 
explains, we think, in a very satisfactory 
manner, how that, though beyond the peri- 
phery which embraces the field of para- 
greles, the rain may be violent, and the de- 
scending drops of considerable magnitude, 
on being congealed form hailstones or frag- 
ments of ice, yet are modified into gentle 
rain or snow, as soon as they come within 
the pale of the paragreles, and when imme- 
diately over the central chevaux de frize, 
where a fasciculus of multiplied points ef- 
fects a complete discharge of the electricity 
of the storm cloud, and of course that of its 
aggregate contents, determined by it.”— 
p- 140. 


Mr. Murray thinks that the adop- 
tion of paragreles in this country 
would, infer alia, be the means of pro- 
tecting conservatories, hot-houses, &c. 
from the destruction of the glass. Hop- 
grounds, &c. but, above all, 


«*Gunpowder magazines should be sur- 
rounded by a double line of paragreles; all 
would be safe and secure within the cireum- 
scription of the charmed circle.”’—p. 145. 


In p. 53, that curious subject aero- 
lites engages Mr. Murray's attention. 
Because they contain no substance 
unknown in this globe, he rejects the 
theory of their ejection from any other 

lanet, and explains their origin thas. 

e says, that volcanic eruptions may 
toss their dust to an enormous altitude, 
and to the distance of 600 miles; and 
that when the atmosphere is loaded 
with volcanic matter, 


‘© It becomes as it were, to s chemi- 
cally, saturated with metallic ne at 
earthy particles ejected from volcanoes, or 
carried up by evaporation or other causes 
and these will necessarily be diffused over 
an immense surface, where they float in the 
superior regions of the air till the lightning 
darts through them, carrying like a plough- 
share accumulated matter in its progress, 
and by the powerful electrical attraction 
thus excited, these particles will be drawn 
into ‘the vortex of the lightning instanta- 
neously; for the lightning finally encounter- 
ing an electricity of an opposite kind, an 
explosion ensues, and the collected mass is 
instantaneously fused and agglutinated, 
while the meteorolite thus formed tumbles 
to the ground.”—p, 54. 


From the Researches in Natural 
History, we learn that the vitality of 
the blood is maintained by nervous in- 
fluence, and that the latter is analo- 
gous to electric agency.—p. 19. 

The following extraordinary cir- 
cumstance occurred at Paris: 


‘*A female of advanced age'was so af- 
fected with horror on hearing that her 
daughter with two children in her arms had 
precipitated out of a window, and were kill- 
ed on the spot, that her skin in a single 
night, from head to foot, became as black 
as that of a negro, and the change continued 
permanent.” —p. 24. 


Of the effect of open countries on 
the weather, Mr. Murray says, 


*¢ Rain will be always more frequent and 
copious, and oftener repeat its periodic re- 
turn to the spot shaded by trees, than in 
open districts of the country, and-apart from 
them, a fact of the utmost importance in 
the formation of roads, and one that should 
be never lost sight of.”—p, 58. 


We wish that Mr. Murray had 
avoided the palpable, as we think, ex- 
aggeration in the following passage : 

*‘In the month of July last, in the vici- 
nity of Stafford on the Lichfield road, clouds 
of dust rose on the main road, and a dense 
fog hovered over it; but no moisture was 
precipitated except in the vicinity of the 
trees and hedges, and here the deposition 
was considerable, but especially in the case 
of a lofty insulated Lombardy poplar, where 
the fall was so considerable, that it might 
have been used as an admirable shower bath, 
and so complete a rivulet was formed, as 
might have been directed with effect to turn 
the wheel of a saw-mill.”*—p. 60. 


An author should never be so im- 
prudent as to excite incredulity, espe- 
cially on a © ag wn peo or historical 
subject. We hope that Mr. Marray 


will take our observation in good part, 
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for his two works are curious and in- 


structive. 

—_@—- 

Emigration or no Emigration; being the 
Narrative of the Author (an English 
Farmer) from the year 1824 to 1830, 
during which time he traversed the United 
States of America and the British Province 
of Canada, with a view to settle as an 
Emigrant. By Joseph Pickering, late of 
Fenny Stratford, Buckinghamshire. 12mo. 

. 132. 

f HE results of certain measures, 
whatever may be abstractedly said in 
vindication of those measures, are cer- 
tainly those described in the following 
paragraph : 

‘¢ Are there one half the number of pro- 

rietors and occupiers of land now in Bog. 

fond there were 30 or 40 years ago? Is it 
not a notorious fact, that large landed pro- 
prietors buy all the small farms and lots of 
land they can meet with! I have known 
parishes that had forty or more small pro- 
ptietors and occupiers of land, where now 
there is not more than one-third of that 
number; the remainder generally become 
labourers, nearly their only resource, throw- 
ing an extra quantity of the article of labour 
into a market sufficiently supplied, and con- 
sequently depreciating its value below a just 
and equitable price, the landholder and fund- 
holder reaping the benefit from the deprecia- 
tion. But it will be asked, why will farm- 
ers give a greater rent than they can afford? 
I answer, because those farmers that still 
have a little money left must rent a farm at 
some price; they cannot do any thing else; 
all other trades and occupations are already 
overdone. ‘The landlord is enabled to keep 
up his high rents by throwing three or four 
farms into one, thereby creating a competi- 
tion, by reducing the number in the mar- 
ket; while, as I before said, two or three of 
these farmers must probably go to the pa- 
rish ; the one that gets the enlarged farm 
will curtail his expenses to meet the high 
‘rent, by reducing the number of labourers 
kept on the four farms; thus he impove- 
rishes the farm, and that in return impo- 
verishes him, until perhaps in a short time 
his resource also is in the same degraded 
station, the parish.” 

Now it is impossible that poor lands 
can be brought into full production 
without a large stock, especially of 
sheep, and such a stock cannot be 
supported without a sufficient domain; 
and if the system augments the num- 
ber of paupers, as Mr. Pickering pre- 
. sumes, then, as he says, “‘ emigration 
appears the only remedy in the hands 
of those who may have suflicient mo- 
ney to carry them out of the influence 
of the evil—out of the country.” 


Review.—Pickering on Emigration. 


-{Aug. 


This being a book of travels, we 
shall, according to our custom, make 
some amusing or instructive extracts. 

We generally apply the term Yankee 
toall Americans ; but its specific mean- 
ing beyond the Atlantic is a native of 
New England, and is synonymous with 
a Yorkshire bite in England. 

Old residents (it seems) do not mind 
the bite of the rattle-snake or copper- 
head, because many vegetable antidotes 
are well known in the woods. (p. 45.) 
Thus it seems that the study of medi- 
eal botany highly merits the public 
attention, and vindicates the Society 
which has been instituted for its en- 
couragement. 

It seems that 

**Oxen will drive any number of wolves, 
and even throw down the strongest fence, 
with a strange noise to get at them, when 
a calf or cow is attacked.”—p., 53. 


Every body has laughed at Mat- 
thews’s ludicrous exhibition of an 
American Militia training day. The 
truth is, that, except under prospect 
of a war, it is ** merely a frolic” for 
the youngsters once a year.—p. 56. 

The method of road and canal mak- 
ing deserves notice for its cheapness 
and expedition. 

‘* With a kind of large shovel, having a 
handle (called a scraper), and a yoke of 
oxen, the dirt is drawn into the centre, and 
rounded, which is called ‘ turnpiking.” 
Four men and two yoke of oxen, one yoke 
and two men to plough, and the other to 
scrape, will do as much work in this way, 
where there are no obstructions, as fifteen 
or twenty men in the same time by the or- 
dinary way of digging.” —p, 69. 

The Americans have some dirty 
customs. 


‘*Some smart lasses came in during the 
evening, most of whom took a smoke with 
the landlord aud the landlady, passing the 
short black pipe from one to another! Dis- 
gusting as this practice is, it is not so much 
as one in common use in the eastern part of 
Maryland, of girls taking a ‘‘ rubber” of 
snuff—that is, taking as much snuff as will 
lie on the end of the forefinger out of a 
box, and rubbing it round the inside of the 
mouth.” —p. 71. 


Concerning the importance of Ca- 
nada, as a check upon American am- 
bition, our author says, 


*< At the commencement of the late war, 
the province was invaded by the Americans 
in great force, who had the choice of points 
of attack. They burnt several places; and 
expected an easy conquest from the unpre- 
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pared state of defence; yet with scarcely 
1000 regular troops, and undisciplined mili- 
tia, drawn from a population of 50,000 
men, scarcely one to a square mile, they 
guarded a line of 500 miles, and eventually 
repelled their assailants. The conduct of 
the Americans in that war has drawn the 
bonds of connexion closer to England; and 
the additional population, cultivation, re- 
sources, commerce, and revenue of the 
country will become of such importance, as 
to render the possessers of Canada virtually 
sovereigns of the sea; therefore to yield 
this province to ‘¢ the most restless and am- 
bitious nation on the globe,” would be to 
enable them to become conquerors of all 
our other possessions in America and the 
West Indies, and render it unnecessary for 
them to supplicate a favour from any power 
in the world.”—p. 102. 


We assure our readers that there is 
much information, especially upon 
agricultural topics, to be found in this 


litle work. 
a ee 


A Series. of Ancient Baptismal Fonts, chro- 
nologically arranged. Drawn by F. Simp- 
son, jun. Engraved ly R. Roberts. 4to. 
40 Plates, 


THE beauty and taste displayed in 
fonts and shrines render them especial 
objects of regard to those who know 
that there is very little in the old 
Gothic void of taste. It is plain too, 
that nothing can give a just represent- 
ation of these objects but drawings, 
and therefore nothing can be more 
archezologically useful than books of 
such a kind. The only misfortune is, 
that mischief is occasionally done to 
science by artists taking up theories 
which are unsound, and so promulgat- 
ing superficial opinions, and establish- 
ing prejudices, a most inimical thing 
to learning. Thus they have picked 
up the name of Gundulf, as an emi- 
nent architectural Bishop of Roches- 
ter, who lived in the time of William 
Rufus, and made all the old buildings 
of the country prior to the pointed 
arch system, Norman; and in the 
work before us, we have the system 
of a Mr. Rickman brought forward, 
who utterly excludes (according to our 
author) every Saxon fabric whatever ; 
and makes four distinct periods, viz. 
Norman, early English, decorated Eng- 
lish, and perpendicular English. That 
this system is a gross violation of his- 
tory and fact, we do not hesitate to af- 
firm. We say that there never were 


any more than ¢wo distinct styles, the 
debased Roman or round arch, and 
the oriental or pointed arch. All the 
other matters were only variations of 
fashion. Bede was not a Norman, and 
he mentions the opus Romanum ; and 
as’ to the pointed arch style, it was 
prevalent in the East long before its 
introduction into this country. Mr. 
Woods, in his Letters of an Architect, 
has engraved foreign buildings, which 
decisively show that the appropriation 
of the term English to any Gothic ar- 
chitecture, whether debased Roman 
or Pointed arch, is also decidedly erro- 
neous. Mr. Rickman may be a mi- 
nute observer, and probably an able 
man; but we know that his system is 
fallacious, and that Gothic architec- 
ture has perhaps been the most unfor- 
tunate of all archzological subjects. 
One error is even monstrous. By what 
authority can any man particularize 
a Norman style, when, if he will only 
take the architectural subjects in the 
illuminations of the eighth century, 
and compare them with those of the 
Bayeux Tapestry, he will see that the 
styles are precisely similar. 

Warton laid it down as a rule that 
fonts are ancient, according to their 
size; the largest being the oldest. It 
is safest to judge by the style of the 
ornaments. 

The oldest font in this collection is 
that of St. Martin's, Canterbury, and 
notwithstanding it is called (of course) 
Norman, it has every aspect of being 
coeval with the church, which Bede 
declares to be Roman work. 


*‘This celebrated font is particularly re- 
markable, on account of the great stones 
with which it is constructed, thirty-five in 
number; viz. the cornice, if it can be so 
called, consists of eight stones of unequal 
sizes ; the tier next below (Letween which 
and the cornice are inserted styles) comprises 
nine stones, very unequal in size; in the 
second tier are eight stones, which are more 
equal in size; and the third and last tier 
contains ten stones of unequal sizes. The 
material is a very hard limestone. That 
side of the font which is not shown in the 
engraving is ornamented in the same man- 
ner as that here represented: but the orna- 
ments of the cornice are not the same on all 
of the stones. The work is very rude and 
shallow. At first we had a strong impres- 
sion that this font had at some period been 
taken to pieces and put together again care- 
lessly, which would account for the dis- 
union of the patterns. With this idea we 
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traced off each stone upon separate pieces 
of paper, and put them together in various 
ways, to ascertain whether any other arrange- 
ment would be more correct, but in vain.’’ 


Now we beg to observe, that the 
disjunction of the pattern, and the 
number of the stones, show that the 
font is made up of pieces which be- 
longed to some previous fabric. The 
interlaced rings on the bottom have a 
strong assimilation to the favourite Ro- 
man ornament, the guilloche ; and as 
to the intersecting arches which give 
it a Norman look, it is to be recol- 
lected that a series of columns and 
intersecting arches were found on 
a Roman pavement ‘at Louth, co. 
Lincoln. (Britton’s Architect. Antiq. 
vol. i. §. St. Botolph’s, Colchester.) 
The insertion of the tiles is also ano- 
ther Romanism. 

Now Staveley says, ‘The Church 
of St, Martin at Canterbury is thought 
to be of the greatest antiquity now 
standing.” Venerable Bede says, this 
church was built by the Romans, and 
the author of the British Antiquities 
says, it was built in King Lucius’s 
days. And certainly it carries anti- 

uity in its face and body, being for 
the most part built of British or Ro- 
man brick. (Churches, 130.) The 
ornaments to be seen on this font, viz. 
the ribbon circles, with central beads, 
are quite common in the fourth cen- 
tury, as may be seen from Du Cange 
and Banduri. Moreover, Roman or- 
naments occur on the circular arches 
of Saxon churches at Padworth, Buc- 
klersbury, Thatcham, and Tidmarsh, 
co. Berks. (See Lysons’s Britannia.) 
By whom or when the ancient pieces 
were collected and made into a font, 
we do not pretend to say; but we con- 
fidently doe that the pieces have a 
character coeval with the date of the 
church. 

We assure our author that we highly 
value his beautiful prints, and we only 
speak thus, because here, elsewhere, 
and everywhere, it is astonishing to 
see what efforts are made to suffocate 
the historical evidence relative to our 
most ancient buildings, and Norman- 
ize them. We really expect, if the 
fashion be permitted to pass uncon- 
trolled, that our Roman. tessellated 
pavements will next be made Norman, 
to the great confusion of ascertained 
history. 


In the Pref. p. ix. we have the fol-' 


lowing account: 


Review.—Doddridge’s Correspondence, Vol. III. 
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*« The cover of [the font] at Thaxsted is 
very singular, as it is fixed, and the whole 
font completely inclosed by it; on one side 
of the cover, or case as it may be more pro- 
perly called, a portion opens by which ac- 
cess is obtained to the bowl of the font; but 


no part of the font, except the top and in- 
terior of the bowl, is visible.” 


We apprehend that the cover was 
fixed, and the aperture made, when 
immersion was deemed unnecessary. 

We beg it again to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that we by no means wish to 
depreciate this elegant work, because 
we have thus differed from the system 
of Mr. Rickman; for in truth the 
plates are exceedingly beautiful, and 
from the subjection of its objects to 
injury and dilapidation, the collection 
is not only now valuable, but must 
become more so every day. 


—@— 


Doddridge’s Correspondence, Vol. III. 
Colburn and Bentley. 


THIS amply retrieves the dullness 
and frivolity of the two previous vo- 
lumes. We have now Dr. Doddridge 
presented in his true character. A 
sound scholar and an accomplished 
divine, devoting heart and soul to the 
labours of his ministry, and dedicating 
his great acquirements to the service of 
religion; adorning the doctrine he 
preached by holiness of life, and pre- 
siding over his pastoral charge with a 
simplicity of purpose, a singleness of 
heart, and a fervour of anxious watch- 
fulness, rarely equalled, and never sur- 
passed. His letters are truly delightful; 
to playfulness of fancy he unites so- 
briety of thought ; the outpourings of 
an affectionate heart, and a devout 
spirit, are arrayed in language elegant 
and chaste: while his epistolary style is 
classical and ‘ English undefiled.” 
His deliverance from the thraldom of 
the flirts, whom he distinguished b 
his attentions in the former volumes, is 
refreshing to witness—whilst as a 
husband and a father he now presents 
a beautiful picture of that conjugal 
love and parental tenderness which is 
founded on the solid basis of Christian 
principles, cemented by perfect conge- 
niality of tastes and sentiments, and 
sanctified by a consciousness of the 
high responsibilities appertaining to 
such sacred engagements, His corre- 
spondence with Warburton and Clarke 
exhibits the depth and solidity of his 
learning—his critical acumen, and his 
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extensive biblical knowledge. In short 


-he is now presented as the Dr. Dod- 


dridge who has long been the pride 
and ornament of the Protestant sect to 


-which he belonged—the Doddridge, 


beloved of Watts, whom Kippis de- 
lighted to honour, and whom War- 
burton and Secker distinguished by 
their praise. The celebrated author 
ofthe Family Expositor, of the awaken- 
ing volume on the ‘‘ Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul,” and of those 
other works which have preserved a 
name and a reputation wherever vital 
religion is esteemed ; wherever learning, 
undebased by pedantry, is honoured ; 
and wherever sincerity, undeformed 
by intolerance, and sectarianism, un- 
tainted by bigotry, are rightly appre- 
ciated. 

There are perfect models of style to 
be found in the correspondence of 
Doddridge, which bears a closer re- 
semblance to that of Cowper than to 
any other writer we could name. We 
have the same graceful ease, and the 
same affectionate tenderness and digni- 
fied vivacity in his familiar Letters, 
and the same pathos, the same solemn 
earnestness in those of a more devout 
and serious character—they may be 
read with advantage by the scholar, 
and studied with improvement by the 
Christian; they have consolation for the 
mourner, sympathy for the sufferer, 
and a word in season for all. They 
embrace a period of something more 
than ten years, the most interesting 
and the most useful period of Dod- 
dridge’s most useful life. Whether 
the éifles of the Letters are original, or 
have been supplied by the Editor, we 
know not, but they are not unfrequently 
flippant, and often in bad taste. 

e will close our remarks and our 
commendations, with the expression 
of our best wishes for the success of 
this volume, by extracting the testi- 
mony of Warburton to the merits of 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor. 

‘¢ FROM THE REV. W. WARBURTON, D. D. 

*¢ DEAR sin, Cambridge, April 11, 1739. 

‘< I write to you amidst a strange mixture 
of entertainments and study, between the 
college halls and libraries. ‘The necessity of 
consulting books only to be met with here, 
has brought me to Cambridge; but my long 
nights in company make my mornings by 
myself so very short, that I am likely to re- 
turn as wise as I came; which will be ina 
few days. 

» Gent. Mac. August, 1830. 


5 


‘* Before I left the country, I had the 
per of receiving your Family Expositor. 

y mother and I took it by turns. She, 
who is superior to me in every thing, aspired 
to the divine learning of the Improvements, 
while [ kept groveling in the human learn- 
ing in the Notes below.’ The result of all 
was, that she says she is sure you are a very 
good man,-and I am sure you are a very 
learned one. 

‘* T sat down to your Notes with a great 
deal of malice, and a determined resolution 
not to spare you. And let me tell you, a 
man who comments on the Bible affords all 
the opportunity a caviller could wish for. 
But your judgment is always so true, and 
your decision so right, that 1 am as unpro- 
fitable a reader to you as the least of your 
flock. 

‘* A friend of mine, Dr. Taylor, of New- 
ark, (M.D.) who has seen your book, desires 
to be a subscriber. If you will be so good 
as to order a book to be left for him at Mr. 
Gyles’s, he has orders to pay for it. 

‘*T have taken the liberty to inclose twu 
or three papers of proposals, just now offered 
to the public by my friend, Dr. Middleton, 
for his Life of Tully. 

** | am, dear Sir, 
*¢ Your very affectionate Friend and Brother, 
«< W. Warburton.” 


Warner’s Literary Recollections. 
(Concluded from Part I. p. 615.) 


Mr. WARNER commences his se- 
cond volume with his settlement at 
Bath, where he resided for several 
years, and distinguished himself as an 
exemplary divine. That mode of living, 
however, was productive of few if any 
adventures ; and the volume is chiefly 
filled with anecdotes of persons who 
were distinguished in their day as lite- 
rati, philosophers, or public characters. 
Most of these anecdotes are very inte- 
resting ; but we are compelled to omit 
them, for the purpose of extracting 
some which show in a very favourable 
light the ¢act and understanding of 
GrEorGE THE THIRD. 


** On the appointment of David Hartley, 
as envoy to the American States, before that 
appointment was altered ; Fox, on his com- 
munication of it to the King, asked his Ma- 
jesty whether it would be agreeable to him, 
to receive an American Minister in return, 
The King’s reply was just and proper; 
manly and ingenuous ; and specifically adapt- 
ed to the unfortunate situation of affairs : 
Mr. Fox, the phrase of your question rather 
surprises me. It cannot be agreeable to me; 
but, I can, and I do agree to it.’ Fox, 
himself, related this to David Hartley, ac- 
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knowledging that his own phrase, agreeable, 
was unsuitable; and that his Majesty’s 
answer was frank, noble, and pointed.” 


Mr. David Hartley was the inventor 
of fire plates, and had an experiment- 
house at Putney. Thither his Majesty 
used occasionally to come under pre- 
tence of seeing the processes. 


“¢ The conversation was directed, on these 
occasions, to political topics; and encou- 
ragement given to Mr. Hartley, to deliver 
his opinions freely and fully. During one of 
these interviews, David Hartley took occa- 
sion to say to the King: ‘ It has often given 
me great concern, to oppose your Majesty’s 
measures, with regard to America, as [ have 
done in parliament ; but I have been obliged 
conscientiously to do so: and if it were to do 
again, [ could not do otherwise. —‘ I be- 
lieve so,’ said the King.—‘ I think you have 
acted like an honest man; andI bear you no 
ill will for it..—One is at a loss which to 
admire most; the sincerity of such a decla- 
ration; or the noble cordiality with which it 
was received. 

‘¢ Mr. Hartley was accustomed to relate 
other instances of his late Majesty’s conde- 
scension and kindness to him; which may 
be considered as further proofs of the King’s 
nice discrimination between the virtues of 
the man, and the views of the politician. 

‘¢ Though acting in constant political op- 
position to Lord North, as long as he was 
exclusively rinister, David Hartley had a 

ersonal regard for his lordship; which was 
as cordially returned by the Premier. The 
parties had been intimate at the university ; 
and kept up their acquaintance throngh life. 
His late Majesty was aware, both of their 
miitual esteem, their political differences, 
and the severity with which David Hartley 
occasionally treated his old fellow-collegian 
in the House of Commons. On the first 
visit which the King made to the expe- 
riment-house at Putney, he was attended 
only by Lord North and General Carpenter. 
As they were all standing near the flames, 
the heat became almost insupportable, and 
Lord North drew back. His Majesty _re- 
marked his retreat, and good-humouredly 
exclaimed: ‘ Hey, my Lord; can’t stand 
fire—hey ?—Never flinch. This, you know, 
is not the first time that Mr. Hartley has 
roasted you—hey ?”’ 


In the Appendix, p. 391, we have 
an opinion given by Dr. Moyes, that 
the easiest kind of death was that of 
instant suffocation. The cases here 
mentioned seem to concur with the 
decease of our, late lamented King; if 
we are justified in assimilating that to 
suffocation. This article is followed: 


by another, recording. some. curious © 


facts relative to suspended animation. 
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The extraordinary circumstance is, that 
the subject was conscious of the ear- 
penter’s measuring him for a coffin, 
without being able to prevent him. 
We sincerely recommend this ocea- 
sionally curious and always entertain- 
ing book. It is written by a person 
evidently habituated to the best so- 
ciety, and to whom the Church is 
greatly indebted for his exertions in 
behalf of ‘* Rational Piety,” and de- 
monstration, 
*¢ that the opinions both of the Catvinistic 
and Evanceicat Ciercy, as they are call- 
ed, are not consonant with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, with reason, nor with the principles 
of the Estantisnep Cuurcu.”—p. 292. 


aD 


Essay on the Signs of Conversion and Uncon- 
version in Ministers of the Church. By 
the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilks, 4. .M. 
12mo, pp. 125. 3d Edit. 


NOTHING can be more annoying 
to philosophers, than argumentation 
upon principles which must be false. 
We allude iu particular to the substitu- 
tion of non-entities for entities; e. g. 
there are no such things as darkness, 
the mere privation of light, cold of 
heat, death of life, or evii of good. 

The formation of distinct entities as 
to positives and negatives, makes of 
them opposing principles; and of 
course confers on them powers of ac- 
tion where none can possibly exist. 
The discussion about the ‘* Origin of 
Evil,” has been therefore made from a 
mere mistake, because there can be no 
evil but as a negation of good, with- 
out making God the author of evil, a 
postulate not to be conceded. But ne- 
gation of good, proves no more than 
the positive existence of the former, as 
a shadow does of a substance; and dis- 
cussions about evil, as an independent 
subject, must be absurd. In short, dis- 
regard of a distinction thus arising from 
the laws of nature, has produced a con- 
fusion in the minds of writers upon re- 
ligious subjects, by no means serviceable 
to their cause. Spence rae nothing of 
natural philosophy, they take for data 
mere conventional terms, and treat 
words coined for convenience of dis- 
cussion, as if they were philosophical 
realities. There may be a vacuum 
consequent upon withdrawing a plenum 
(as in the air pump experiments), but 
the phenomena ensue through the ab- 
sence of the plenum, not through any 
physical powers of the vacuum; for 
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there cannot in physics be any stich 
thing. 

We are not friends to the rationalism 
of Germany, because that makes Scrip- 
ture to consist of mere distortions of 
common circumstances, founded upon 
unphilosophical ignorance. Indeed, 
this test of interpretation is absurd, 
because there is a positive declaration 
in Scripture itself, that miracles were 
performed, which affirmation removes 
all pretensions to explanation by natu- 
ral phenomena. But we are friends to 
substantiation of the Bible. No man 
possessed of a smattering in philoso- 
phical knowledge, is ignorant that 
water boils at that particular point 
2120 Fahrenheit, or can give any other 
reason why it should do so, than that 
such is the Law of Providence, very 
wise, as concerns consequential action 
of other matter; and there are hun- 
dreds of similar phenomena, which 
are equally asbitrary, and moreover in- 
explicable. A physical agency is of 
course implied by them ; and this point 
admitted, what becomes of the ratioci- 
nation that it is not implied in Revela- 
tion also? He who dares to assume a 
contrary idea, takes upon himself to 
allegate what it is impossible for him 
to prove. 

Ve have gone into these premises, 
because Mr. Wilks and others base 
their doctrines upon a lideral constrac- 
tion of a sacred document copied by 
Moses, and apparently written before 
real history was divested of the inter- 
mixture of niythies. Intimations of the 


Deluge thus adulterated, are to be 


found in the ancient history of nearly 
all the oriental nations ; and as in one 
of the Pooranas there is a ‘description 
of that event in no essential point dif- 
fering from that given by Moses, there 
evidently existed one common original. 
Now whatever, says Paley, makes the 
Bible more rational, makes it more 
credible ; and they who are ignorant of 
Asiatic history and manners, should 
not meddle with the Pentateuch. 
Philosophers daily confirm the Mosaic 
cosmogony and other mysteries of 
Scripture ; philosophers can also inform 
divines, that ‘hey (the philosophers) 
think that the mystery of the Fall may 
refer to the Ophites or Serpent worship, 
mentioned in Mr. Upham’s Budhism, 
and the miraculous trees described by 
Maimonides. This they conceive to 


be ‘the probable history, figuratively | 


depicted in the ‘old ‘eastern original of 


Moses. They also think that idolatry 
is the chief abomination deprecated in 
the Old Testament, because a misdi- 
recied religion produces intellectual 
folly and abuses of the passions. The 
Almighty, they maintain, cannot be 
the author of evil. When before the 
Fall, he imposed a law upon man, 
that very injunction implies the ex- 
istence in mon, Lefore the Fall, of pro- 
pensities, which he was nof to indulge 
without restraint; and, says a clever, 
though often a mistaken and dangerous 
writer, ‘* Whenever man sins, he sins 
from the influence, but at the same 
time abuse, of some principle given to 
him for his happiness, and essential to 
it, for all the passions and propensities 
which he possesses naturally, have a 
tendency to promote his welfare, the 
pleasure of existence, and the prospe- 
rity of the whole human race.” No 
future immortality of happiness could 
possibly be acquired by idolatry, for 
that prompts abuses of the passions, 
and, if permitted, would make the 
Creator indifferent to the good of man. 
Now, Bishop Smalridge does noé, in 
his excellent sermon upon the Fall, 
decide, that immortalily upon earth (a 
physical impossibility if Adam was 
formed as we are, and miracles never 
imply physical impossibilities) was to 
be the reward of our first parents’ in- 
nocence. Besides, if Christ is said to 
have restored to man the same life as 
was forfeited by Adam, which life 
promised by Christ certainly was not 
terrestrial immortality, we think that 
the penalty of death, mentioned in the 
third of Genesis, referred not to cor- 
poreal decomposition, but to death in 
the same sense as it is used by the 
Apostle, when he says, that the ‘* wages 
of sin is death.” 

We have gone into this matter more 
diffusely, first, because unphilosophical 
divines have made of the Fall an in- 
credible absurdity and physical false- 
hood ; secondly, because Mr. Wilks, 
in p. 81, discourages profane learning, 
though a little learning is a dangerous 
thing; though Homer illustrates the 
customs of the Patriarchs ; and Asiatic 
History and Natural Philosophy szl- 
stantiate, as we have shown, ‘the great 
mysteries of the book of Genesis. 

As to Mr. Wilks, we both know and 
respect his talents, but to his jadgment 
we demur. His pattern Clergyman is 
not a Churchman, but (virtually) a re- 
speciable dissenting minister ; ne¢essa- 
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rily, as such, whatever may be his pri- 
vate character, in essentials a repub- 
lican, polemic, and factionist. The 
political effect of nonconformity has 
ever been to oppose spiritual to tem- 
poral power; and the intention of an 
Festablishment is to keep the spiritual in 
subordination to the temporal power. 
If Mr. Wilks will read the third vo- 
lume of Mr. D’Israeli’s Commentaries 
on the Life and Reign of Charles the 
First (pp. 211-297), and an excellent 
little work, called ‘‘ The Vallies,” he 
will bave his eyes opened as to the po- 
litical and pa ne ma consequences 
of making dissenters of Churchmen. 
It is not pertinacity in theoretical and 
exclusive tenets, and a violent rage for 
proselytism and mysticism, which form 
the practical and beneficial parish- 
priest, but meek, amiable, and holy 
character, superior learning, divine be- 
nevolence, public utility in setting 
good example, and patronizing philan- 
thropy, virtue, and science. Instead of 
a character so efficient of good, such a 
character as we see in Mackenzie’s 
La Roche, and Fielding’s Dignitary, 
Mr. Wilks would make further of his 
pattern Clergyman, a Jewish Rabbi; 
for he advocates (as if Christians were 
to resemble free-masons) the retentions 
of Hebraisms, Hellenisms, and technical 
phrases, though it is antiscriptural so 
todo. For Fuller (Church Hist. b. v. 
239) says, * that it is the constant 
practice of God in Scripture to level 
high hard expressions to the capacities 
of the meanest. For forraign terms 
are always brought in like Jeseph, 
with an interpreter, “ Emmanuel doth 
not pass without an exposition, ‘ God 
with us,’ nor Ephatha escape, but 
commented on, ‘ be thou opened.’ ” 
We assure Mr. Wilks, that we per- 
sonally respect him, but that we dislike 
the school to which he belongs, and 
in vindication we present far his reflec- 
tion the following extract from Mr. 
‘Townsend’s Sermons, p. ix. 


“¢ One of the most strenuous advocates of 
that mode of instruction which is called 
Evangelical, has written an Essay on the 
aversion of men of taste to evangelical reli- 
gion. Iftaste be the result of knowledge, 
cultivation of intellect, and mental refine- 
ment, that taste will never be adverse to 
Scripture, to the Liturgy, to the Articles of 
the Church, or to the solemn language of 
those devotional Christian writers, who unite 


the soundest common sense with the language — 


of the purest religion. The confession that 


[Aug. 
men of taste can be adverse to Evangelical 
Religion, while they are not adverse to the 
volume of Scripture, and the truth of 
orthodox Christianity, is the severest con- 
demnation of that system of instruction 
which is generally called Evangelical.” 


ga 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, on Thursday, May 13, 1830, 
at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. 
By the Rev. Edmund Goodenough, D. D. 
F.R.S. &c. Prebendary of Westminster. 
To which are added, a List of the Preachers 
from the year 1674, and Lists of the 
Stewards, with the Sums collected at the 
Anniversary Meetings since 1800. 4to. 


WE need make no remarks con- 
cerning the excellent Institution here 
advocated. We shall therefore only 
make two extracts from this judicious 
sermon, which contains an excellent 
combination of religion and reason. 

Speaking of the parochial ministry, 
Dr. Goodenough says, 

** They lead the way in every good work, 
and many are they who will follow in the 
track laid open to them; they promote civi- 
lization and improvement amongst a pea- 
santry who would otherwise be often left the 
tude, the untutored, the lawless children of 
the soil; they show them how much judi- 
cious ceconomy can effect, even with slender 
means, and many to provide for; they teach 
them the superior force and value of Chris- 
tian education; and above all, they prove 
to them how happy, how consistent, and 
how far removed above the ordinary distrac- 
tions and discontents of human infirmity, is 
the life of those who, through the faith and 
fear of God, seek diligently the welfare of 
their brethren.” 


This is a beautiful picture of the fine 
philosophy, which, through a sublime 
faith, produces a sublime disregard of 
human events; and more general might 
it be, if a factious and volianieed direc- 
tion was not given to the minds of re- 
ligionists, because nine out of ten of 
them are party people. 

The impossibility in the Clergy of 
making a fortune by their professions, 
as in other branches is often done, 
renders the following appeal very just. 

‘* We may assert indeed, that in the very 
nature of their service, they experience more 
impediments than other classes of society in 
the way of making provision for their fa- 
milies, who are thus in their turn compelled 
to fly to you for that succour which their 
sires have, according to their ability, afford- 
ed in their generation. If the priesthood 
itself is not under the Christian dispensation 
hereditary, so neither is the income of the 
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priests. Rarely admitting of any extent of 
accumulation in their lifetime, the same 
stroke which severs them from mortality, 
withers also the resources of their children ; 
and were it expedient, we could cite in- 
stances, even at the present hour, where, 
without improvidence, the widow and the 
offspring of those who have been cut off in 
the highest offices of the Church, have 
been left in a condition almost to claim 
your bounty; and in the subordinate degrees, 
such instances are of continual occurrence.” 

This passage gives us the opportu- 
nity of mentioning two things; one 
for the Clergy themselves ; viz. the re- 
cent institution of a Life Insurance 
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Society, peculiarly adapted to the order; 
the other for the Laity, viz. that the 
intention of a Church Establishment is 
to keep the spiritual in subordination 
to the temporal power, and therefore 
that patronage of sectaries is a civil and 
political evil, which is only not dan- 
gerous to the state, because they do 
not include the superior ranks, and are 
too weak through divisions and va- 
riance with each other. The servant 
of the Established Church is that of 
the State also, which cannot be said of 
any other class of religionists whatever. 


—@o— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

History of Northamptonshire, Part III. 
(completing the first volume.) By Geurce 
Baker. 

Excerpta Historica, Part II. The article 
of greatest general interest in this part is a 
narrative of the celebrated tournament be- 
tween Lord Scales and the Bastard of Bur- 
gundy, 1467, from contemporary MSS. with 
the correspondence between the combatants 
on that occasion, now first published. There 
is also a curious paper relating to the legiti- 
mation of the Beauforts, children of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by which it ap- 
pears that the royal’ dignity was not origi- 
nally excepted in the privileges accorded to 
them, and that the reservation was after- 
wards illegally introduced on the patent rolls 
by Henry the Fourth, where the words oc- 
cur as an interlineation. In addition to 
these will be found the will of Sir William 
Walworth, the redoubted Mayor of London, 
with other original papers, and verses de- 
scribing the state of political parties by their 
badges, 1449. 

Two Introductory Lectures on the study 
of the Law, by Mr. B. Manset, being the 
substance of those delivered last year at Fur- 
nival’s Inn Hall. His object is not only to 
point out the books and exercises which 
comprise the usual course of legal education, 
but also those illustrative and auxiliary 
branches, which are included in the term 
Jurisprudence. 

Topographical Maps of Lower Canada; 
together with Statistical Tables: to which 
is superadded a Geographical Map of the 
British North American Provinces. By Jo- 
sepH Boucuetre, Esg. 

The Great Mystery of Godliness incontro- 
vertible; or Sir Isaac Newton and the Soci- 
nians foiled in the attempt to prove a cor- 
ruption in the text 1 Tim. iii. 16. By E. 
Henperson, Professor of Divinity and the 
Oriental Languages at Highbury College. 

Nineteen Sermons concerning Prayer. By 
Lancetort Anprews, formerly Bishop of 
Winchester. A new edition, by the com- 
piler of the School Prayer-book. 


Practical Observations on the cause and 
treatment of Deafness. By Joun Fossroxke, 
M.D. member of the Royal Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeous, Edinb. &c. 

A Panorama of the Lakes, Mountains, 
and Picturesque Scenery of Switzerland, as 
viewed from the summit of Mont Righi. 
Drawn from nature by H. Ketter. Accom- 
panied with descriptive letter- press. 

Tales of the Cyclades, and other Poems. 
By H. J. Braprizetp, Author of the Athe- 
naiad. 

Mr. Britton’s sixth and concluding num- 
ber of Picturesque Antiquities of English 
Cities. The same author is engaged on the 
Histories and Illustrations of Hereford and 
Worcester Cathedrals, to form part of his 
splendid work, The Cathedral Antiquities.. 

The Moral Muse; comprising Education 
and Manners, Virtues and the Passions, &c. 
By Emma Price. 

The Elements of Algebra, comprising 
simple and quadratic equations, designed as 
an introduction to Bland’s Algebraitical 
Problems. A Key to the above is also in 
the press. 

Comparative Plan of the antient and pre- 
sent State of that part (486 acres) of the 
City of London which was consumed by the 
ever memorable and destructive conflagration 
of 1666, constructed from recent surveys 
and authentic documents. Interspersed with 
about 60 historical and topographical no- 
tices. By Francis WuisHaw, Surveyor. 





Trinity Cottece, Dustin. 

The Gold Medal for distinguished answer- 
ing in Sci was presented to Mr. N. P. 
Leader, and that for Classics to Mr. W. Head. 

The Vice Chancellor’s prizes for prepared 
compositions, on the subject for Graduates, 
were obtained by Edm. Sharkey; und on the 
subject for Undergraduates, by H. Osborne 
andI. Butt. ‘Two others are still unclaimed. 

Dr. Downes’ Divinity prizes were adjudged 
as follows :-— 

For prepared compositions on a prescribed 
subject, to Sir Bell and Sir Athill ; and extra 
premiums to Sir Spedding and Sir Hobart. 
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For reading the Liturgy, to Sir Wade and 
Sir Hartley; and extra premiums to Sir 
Newton and Sir Bell. For extempore dis- 
cussion, to Sir Athill, and Sir Moore (Wm.) 
and an extra premium to Sir Bell.—Bishop 
Law’s Mathematical premiums were given to 
Sir Malet (John), and Sir Browne (Sephen). 

The Primate’s premiums for proficiency 
in the Hebrew language, were given to Sir 
Atkinson (R.), Sir Mooney (D.) ; Sir Wade 
(Nugent), of the class of Middle Bachelors ; 
and to Sir Moore (Ross S.), Sir Hobart 
(Rich.), Sir Robins (W.), Sir Smyth (J.), 
Sir Bell (R.), of the class of Junior Ba- 
chelors. 





Mepico-Botanicat Society. 


June 22. The last meeting of the ninth 
session of this Society was held this day, 
Henry Brandreth, jun. Esq. in the chair. 
The following presents were announced as 
having been-made to the Society: A paper 
oa John Haneock’s ‘* Observa- 
tions on Pul y C ption, and the 
uses of Peruvian bark in ulceration of the 
lungs,” from the Earl Stanhope. Publica- 
tions were also presented by William Yar- 
rell, Esq., M. Themistocle Lestibudois, Dr. 
W.E. E. Conwell, M. Brogniart, and the 
Societies of Geography and Pharmacy of 
Paris, &c. &e. A packet of seed cloves from 
Dr. Conwell ; a collection of recent speci- 
mens. of some medical plants from Mr. Houl- 
ton; some rare hot-house plants from Mr. 
A. Campbell, with a'large collection of in- 
digenous and exotic medical and other plants, 
mostly in flower, from Mr. Gibbs of Old 
Brompton, were on the table. Henry Bond, 
Esq. was elected a fellow of the Society, and 
certificates in favour of several other gentle- 
men were read. Thomas Everett, Esq. was 
elected to fill the office of Professor of Che- 
mistry to the Society. A paper by Dr. Han- 
cock, entitled ‘‘ Remarks on the Juribali or 
Euribali, so called by the natives, a febrifuge 
bark-tree of Pomeroon,” was then read. 
The author, after giving a very elaborate 
botanical description of the plant, says, “It 
is a very potent bitter and astringent, (in 
these qualities much exceeding Peruvian 
bark, ) and will often befound to succeed, af- 
ter the latter has failed to. remove an inter- 
mittent. I have commonly employed it in 
about half the quantity I should do fora 
corresponding:dose of the Peruvian bark. In 
fevers of a malignant and typhoid nature it 
appears to be much superior to that bark. 
Notwithstanding its astringency it does not, 
like Peruvian bark, constipate the bowels or 
affect the head, but generally opens the 
pores of the skin and promotes diaphoresis. 
To render it more effectual, it should be 
taken warm. This bark not only cures. in- 
termittent fevers but remittents also, though 
of a typhoid malignant kind, and those de- 
structive fevers in which the cinchona more 
often does ‘harm than good. I think ‘it bids 
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fair to be found an useful remedy in small- 
ox and measles after due evacuants.” The 
-rofessor of Botany then made some valua- 
ble observations as to the botanical charac- 
ters of several of the plants before him. He 
also pointed out the great advantage of se- 
lecting the most proper time for gathering 
medical plants; and, among others, that of 
the Hyocyamus Niger was particularly al- 
luded to. This plant, being a biennial, ought 
not to be gathered the first year, as was often 
the case, in consequence of which medical 
practitioners were often deceived as to its 
real medicinal properties, which are seldom 
if ever of value until its second year. These 
observations were confirmed by Dr. Whiting, 
who strongly urged the necessity of the ut- 
most care in this respect, as he had known 
many very valuable medical plants rendered 
of but little value, from their having been 
collected at. an improper time of the year. 
Some remarks were also made by him con- 
firmatory uf Dr. Hancock’s observations re- 
lative to the Peruvian bark. Among the 
medical plants present were the following : 
Digitalis purpurea ; Lactuca virosa ; Aconi- 
tum napellus ; Daphne mezerium ; Valeriana 
officinalis ; Atropa belladonna, &e. A vote 
of thanks to the President was then pro- 
posed by Dr. Sigmond, and seconded by Mr. 
H. Gibbs, after which the Chairman gave 
notice that the meeting stood adjourned to 
November next. 
Tona. 

Curious remains of antiquity have been 
disinterred from among the ruins of Icolm 
Kill. Mr. Rae Wilson, having overcome 
the superstitious opposition offered to his 
endeavours, has at length succeeded in re- 
moving the rubbish from the tombs of many 
a ** light of the darkened ages.” A fine al- 
tar was found in the chapel (probably one of 
the chapels) and a beautiful piece of sculp- 
ture, representing the decapitation of de 
Baptist. The tombs of the Norway chiefs 
and sca kings, are restored to light, and the 
Scottish monarchs who chose this place of 
sepulchre, now sleep in no unnoticed monu- 
ment. The effigies of the Virgin, the holy 
mother of St. Colin Kill, and no doubt those 
of the saint himself and his brotherhood, are 
extant, and have been revealed. The tombs 
of some nuns lie but one inch beneath the 
surface. 

Mr. Hic6s’s Lisrary. 

The library of the late William Simonds 
Higgs, esq. F.S.A. of Reading, which was 
sold by Messrs. Sotheby last April, was par- 
ticularly rich in English topography and 
history, and contained some highly curious 
articles, the existence of which deserves to 
be put upon record. Among a large collec- 
tion of works on Angling, and several co- 
pies of Walton and Cotton, was a copy of 
Sir John Hawkins’s edition of 1808, illus- 
trated with above two-hundred and seventy 
prints and drawings; this was purchased for 
631, by John-Richards, esq. jun. of Reading, 
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grandson of the late possessor. The first 
edition of Walton, 1653, produced 111. 
and Davies’s Secrets of Angling, a few 
leaves of poetry, 12/. The Chronicles of 
England, by Caxton, 1480, 73/. 10s. The 
Deseription of Bretagne, hy Caxton, same 
date, 271. 6s. The Cronycle of Englonde, 
by Julyan Notary, 1515, 431. 1s. Dives et 
Pauper, by Pynson, 1493, 301. 9s. Magna 
Charta, printed in gold by Whitaker, 1816, 
a unique copy, printed on red paper, for 
Edmund Fleming Akers, esq. of Acton, 
201. 10s. A Boke of the Hoole Lyf of Jason, 
Caxton, 871. 3s. The Golden Legende, by 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1527, 26/. 3s. Holland’s 
Heroologia, a presentation copy, with the 
following remarkable written dedication ; 
“¢ To the Right honourable and Noble Lord, 
Robert Earl of Leicester, &c. in memorie of 
his noble and much Honoured Father and 
Brother, and others his noble affirmed 
Friends here ranked in this Booke, He: 
Ho.tano humbly presents this Booke,” 
from the library of the Rev. Theodoxe 
Williams, 21/. 10s. The Shyp of Folys, 
by Pynson, 1509, 211. The Great Herball, 
ptinted by Laurens Andrewe, 1527, and the 
Noble Experyence of Surgeri, by Peter Tre- 
veris, 1525, 291. 8s. Liber Precum, a 
missal executed for Charles the Seventh of 
France, in 1430, by the same hand that 
produced the famous Bedford Missal (for- 
merly in the collection of the Duchess of 
Portland, but now the property of John 
Milner, esq.), ornamented with more than 
sixty large illuminations, miniature subjects 
to each month in the calendar, and each 
page ornamented with fruit, flowers, insects, 
&c. 94/.10s. Among the manuscripts was 
one in folio, entitled, Le Mireur du Monde, 
containing 28 historical illuminations, in the 
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best style of the fifteenth century ; with exqui- 
site borders, representing the chace of the 
stag and hare, birds, flowers, fruits, grotesque 
figures, &c. 32/. 11s. A curious folded parch- 
ment, containing painted portraits of Old 
Parr, Charles I. and Queea adic Maria, 
apparently painted on occasion of the aged 
man’s presentation to Royalty, had been 
enveloped by Ireland, of Shakspeare forgery 
notoriety, in a large folio transcript of a tract 
about Parr, and illustrated with some com- 
monplace portraits; it was sold for 9/. 5s. 
The whole produce of the three days’ sale 
was 4651. 18s. Mr. Higgs’s Coins and 
Medals also occupied three days’ sale. The 
following were among the prices :—The 
Groat of Edward the First, 111. . Queen 
Elizabeth’s Ryal, 8/. 15s. James the First’s 
Ryai, 4/. 16s. Charles the First’s Twenty- 
shilling Piece, without the ox, 5/. 7s. 6d. 
A Scotch Brooch, of curious workmanship, 
made from silver found on the estate of 
Lockbury, in the Isle of Mull, and made by 
a tinker on that estate, about the year 1500, 
12/. 10s. James I. Exurgat Crown, 10/. 10s. 
The Worcester Half-crown of Charles I. 
6l. 8s. Charles I. Half-crown, the King 
trampling on Armour, 201. The Oxford 
Crown of Charles I. with a View of the City 
of Oxford under the Horse, 36l. 15s, 
Charles I. Pound-piece, 1643, 12/. 5s. 
Ditto, 1644, 171. The Commonwealth 
Shilling, by David Ramage, 30. A Thick 
Piece, by Ramage, the Arms of England on 
one side, of Lreland on the other, 1651, 10/, 
Commonwealth Half-crown, by Blondeau, 
8l. 13s. Another, as last, 141. The fa- 
mous Petition Crown of Charles II. by Tho- 
mas Simon (purchased by Baron Bolland), 
1051. The Fifty shilling Piece of Oliver 
Cromwell, 1656, 161. 16s. 





SELECT 
NATIONAL ODE 


ON.THE ACCESSION OF HIS BRITANNIC 
MAJESTY WILLIAM IV. 
By Mason CuaMBERLIN, 
Author of The Path of Duty, &c. 


“When Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain. 
Rule, Britannia, rule the waves, 
Britons never will be slaves.” 


[NVIDIOUS of thy matchless fame, 
Spain’s haughty Prince thy ruin tried ; 
ut soon thy arm in smould’ring flame, 
Wrapt the vain banners* of his pride. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 








* Alluding to the consecrated banner 
presented to Philip If. King of Spain, by 
the Pope, for the Spanish Invincible Ar- 
mada. 


POETRY. 


That Power who bids the tempest swell, 
The tyrant’s purpose to confound, 
‘* Blew with his winds” +—the remnant fell, 
Like leaves in autumn, scatter’d round, 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 
Thus in our brave forefathers’ time, 
Through distant quarters of the world 
Thy fleets prevail’d,—in every clime 
And on the foe destruction hurl’d. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 
Thus too when hostile Navies join’d, 
With Rodney Roya WituiaM sail’d, 
Defy’d the force of powers combin’d, 
And broke the spell which first prevail’d.t 
Rule Britannia, &c. 





t+ See the motto of Queen Elizabeth’s 
medal, struck on its destruction,—‘* 4flavit 
Deus et dissipantur.”’ 

} Before the glorious action here referred 
to, it appeared as if the naval strength of 
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Revolving years confirm’d thy sway, 
Europe in arms thy downfall sought ; 
Yet with new strength, from day to day, 
Successful Chiefs thy battles fought. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


Thy ancient Empire to maintain, 
Howe, Jervis, Duncan, Nelson rose, 
Born to extend thy Naval reign, 
And heap confusion on thy foes. 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


Their crews by bright example fir’d, 

Secur’d thine Empire o’er the sea, 
And, with one heart and soul inspir’d, 

Proclaim’d abroad thy fix’d decree. 
Rule, Britaunia, &c. 


Exalted now to fill the throne 
His honour’d ancestors possess’d, 
Long may his grateful subjects own 
illiam, by Heaven’s protection blest ! 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 


—@— 
PATRIOTIC PREDICTIONS. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH, Son of our 
loyal Isle, 

Began his reign with a benignant smile, 

With eager haste, at Mercy’s sacred plea, 

He joy’d to set the lesser guilty free— 

Not those who, justly doom’d to forfeit life, 

Drugg’d the dire bowl, or rais’d th’ assassin’s 
knife ; 

Mercy with justice thus his aim to blend, 

To Virtue proving a judicious friend, 

Leaving the darker crimes to righteous 
Heav’n, 

At its dread hour to fall or be forgiv’n. 

Hence we may now presage, throughout his 
reign, 

He Mercy’s plea with justice will maintain ; 

Hence too with equal hope we may presage, 

That bounteous patronage will mark his age ; 





this country was departed. Our bravest 
commanders, who in the preceding war had 
seemed irresistible, were baffled, in spite of 
their most strenuous endeavours, while the 
French fleets, headed by gallant officers be- 
longing to the ancient noblesse of the coun- 
try, had in the outset of the American war 
maintained with distinguished spirit and ta- 
lent the honour of their national flag. Nor 
was it indeed till the sailing of the noble 
Admiral Rodney, on board of whose fleet 
Prince William Henry, our present truly 
gracious Sovereign, first embarked in the ser- 
vice of his country, that the naval superiority 
of this country revived. On the victory ob- 
tained over Langara, the Spanish Admiral’s 
ship, as a prize taken in his presence, was 
named by our commander, the Royal Wil- 
liam. 
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That Fame will waft his worth with ev’sy 


gale; 
Genius a new AucusTAN £RA hail; 
And all surrounding States in WitttaM find 
The friend of Freedom, Virtue, and Mankind. 
If e’er a foe should dare to menace war, 
He’ll prove at once a Soldier and a Tar, 
Cherish each Service with parental zeal, 
While they united for their country feel, 
Like brothers rush amid the glorious fight, 
And rise triumphant with resistless might ; 
So at our Witx1Am’s word shall discord 


cease, 
And grateful Europe rest secure in peace. 
— }—. 
LINES 


On the Occasion of the Death of his late 
most gracious Majesty Kinc Georce IV. 


RIEF-struck and pale what beckoning 
form appears, 
And leads in silence to the vale of tears ? 
Alas ! Britannia mourns—no common pain 
Subdues the heart that tear assaults in vain. 
What source of woe, and whence that pen- 
sive eye, [sigh ? 
Say, sacred Maid, and breathe an answering 
Say, shall the Muse the hapless trath de- 
clare, [pare ; 
For sacred themes her anxious mind pre- 
Unhappy task ! trembling, the lyre assays, 
Dishearten’d and unconscious of its lays. 
Death haunts the regal halls ; in dread array 
Of moody triumph, mark his spectral way ; 
Bedew’d and costly with a Nation’s tear, 
In solemn state he bears the Royal bier, 
Paternal tombs receive the Prince in rest 
Among the good, how worthy to be best. 
Sepulchral champion ! take the sad remains, 
The earth has lost asoul which Heaven gains. 
Great Brunswick! thou art gone,—eternal 
Fate, 
Relieves the burden of thy mortal state ; 
Immortal thou in life >—our tears confess 
He cannot mourn thy parted soul the less. 
He! glorious Prince of these most favour’d 
Isles, 
No longer rules amid all peaceful smiles : 
Alas! no longer that great Patron’s hand 
Inclines his favours o’er his own lov’d land, 
Science and Art the nipping gloom attest, 
Struck by the chill that binds the Royal 
breast, 
The painter’s hand is still, the poet’s tongue 
Declines the wonted fervour of his song ; 
Sculpture forsakes her breathless task to 
weep } 
And Music dumb, regards the silent sleep. 
Nor here alone—the mighty realms afar, 
Wide-spread and moving in the din of war, 
Give tearful tribute to his honour’d name 
(Those tears how soon a vanquish’d foe may 
claim), 
All helpless own the mighty power of Death, 
or’s ¢ or, in one litile 
breath, 
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Thus, when some star beneath the Great 
Control, (soul, 


Seeks endless night, and yields its sparkling 
What heart but feels the rising flow of grief, 
And owns the truth that marks the tear- 
stain’d leaf, F. R. 
Brunswick-row, Queen’s-square. 


—e— 
IN OBITUM REGIS DESIDERATISSIMI, 


GEORGII IV 


NOW that thine eyes are clos’d in death, 

and all [and power, 

The ‘glories of thy birth and state,”’* 

~ pass’d, as the vain pageant of an 
our, 

Ending in that poor corse, beneath that pall, 
The tribute of a Briton’s love I pay— 
Notto theliving King, but the coldclay, 

Before me :—— 

Let the thron’d and mighty, call 

For worldly adulation. The pale dead 

Mocks him, who offers it; but truth, instead, 

O’er tlie reft Crown, shall say 

*¢ The King who wore,— 

Wore it, majestically, yet most mild,— 

Meek mercy bless’d the Sceptre which he 

bore ; [smil’d ; 

Arts, a fair train, beneath his fostering, 

And who could speak of sorrow, but his eye 

Did glisten with a tear of Charity ? 

Oh! if defects, the best and wisest have, 

Leavethem, for pity, leave them--to that God, 

That Goi, who lifts the balance, orthe rod,— 

And close, with parting pray’r, the curtain 

o’er the grave. ” 
July 10. 





W. L. Bow tes, 


—@— 
** THIS IS DEATH!” 
Suggested ly reading the Report of the last 
words of his late Majesty GrorGE THE 

Fourtn. 
By W. H. Francis. 


WHEN in the plenitude of years, 
Life flows with yet uncertain hours, 
And in the vista Death appears, 
Creeping with slow tho’ strengthen’d 
pow’rs ; 
Then will the truly Christian mind 
That feels its mortal course is run,— 
Be it of King, or Prince, or hind, 
Resign’d, still say ‘ God's will be done !” 


What tho’ as tenant of a throne, 
The Monarch revels on thro’ life, 

What tho’ his deeds have brightly shone, 
Rising above the varied strife ; 

Still does the bed of sickness show 
That Death, distinctions thus defying, 





* Alluding to those fine and majestic lines 
by Shirley, set to. music by Edward Colman, 
«¢ The glories of our birth and state.” 

Gent. Mac. August, 1830. 
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Can bring e’en Majesty so low, 

That Kings must say, ‘Oh, God, I’m 
dying !"” 

Thus when disease, with rapid stride, 

‘To Nature gave the final blow, 

When Death our Monarch stood beside, 
To waft him from these scenes of woe, 

Religion sooth’d his dying hour, 

And with his life’s departing breath, 

Thro’ trusting faith, in Mercy’s power, 
Serene he whisper’d, ‘* This is Death!” 

—@— 

We have been favoured with various poetic 
effusions penned during the late contested 
Elections ; lut we can only give insertion 
to the following, which was communicated 
by an old and valued Correspondent. 


DERRY’S FAREWELL to DAWSON, &c. 
BY A FREEMAN AND FREEHOLDER. 


A1ir—* The Harp that once through Tara’s 
Hall.” 


THE tongue that once in SarsFieLp’s cause, 
The soul of fervour shed, 

Now hangs as mute in Dawson's jaws, 
As if that tongue were dead— 

So sleeps the pride of Lunpy’s days— 
Thus James’s reign is o’er— 

And he whom Derry stoop’d to raise, 
Her cause shall sell no more. 


No more when Burgesses and Knighis 
Stand forth at Freemen’s call, 

To guard the remnant of our rights 
In old Saint Stephen’s hall, 

Shall those sent there from Derry say, 
That we could be content 

To see our FREEDOM cast away, 
Or sold for foemen’s rent. 


Oh ! sainted shade of WaLker wise-— 
Oh! Murray, brave and truae— 

Could either of ye, from the skies, 
Some late transactions view, 

How would your wounded bosoms feel, 
The dark day to behold, 

When what our Fathers won by steel, 
Their sons betrayed for gold ! 


Then we will choose good men and true, 
Men like our Sires of old, 

Who fear or falsehood never knew, 
Who ne’er their country sold; 

And Jones and Bateson brave shall go, 
In ecorn of bribe or place, 

Instead of those, who all now know, 
Were Derry’s deep disgrace. 


Farewett, then, if we so should say, 
To Fatszuoop’s votaries ; 

But wheresoe’er ye take your way, 
Loup Fame will fill the breeze, 
That one, at least, by us thought true 
To England’s Church and Crown, 
‘Seduced by Satan’s faithless crew, 

When tried, broke basely down. 


Magilligan, July 24, 1830. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
Revo.uTion oF 1880. 


» France, for now nearly half a century 
the theatre of all great political convulsions, 
and the perpetual disturber, either through 
-her rulers or her people, of the repose of 
the world, has been destined once more to 
rouse the passions and excite the appre- 
hensions of civilized mankind. The King, 
resolute in the support of the Ministry of 
his selection, and that Ministry equally re- 
solute in the support of the determinations 
of the King, put a hasty termination to all 
the intended resistance of the new Deputies, 
by declaring in language plain and unequi- 
vocal, that the will of the ‘Throne must be 
the paramount power in the state. A long 
report from the Ministry to the King, dwells 
in strong and vituperative language on the 
dangers likely to arise to the government and 
the country, from the licentiousness of the 
press, aided by the existing law of elections. 
‘< At all times (says this ministerial report), 
the periodical press has been, and it is in 
its nature to be, only an instrument of dis- 
order and sedition.” —** It gives a false direc- 
tion to people’s minds; it fills them with 
prejudices—diverts them from serious studies 
—retards them in the progress of the 
sciences and the arts—excites a fermenta- 
tion, which is constantly increasing—main- 
tains, even in the bosom of our families, 
fatal, dissensions—and might, by degrees, 
throw us back into barbarism.” ‘There is 
but one means, it states, to allay these 
alarms. It is to return.to the Charter; 
which the report maintains does not sanc- 
tion these proceedings, nor does the law of 
the 21st October, 1814. To effect this 
return it states, that the 14th Article of the 
Charter has invested his Majesty with a 
sufficient power, not undoubtedly to change 
their institutions, but to consolidate and 
render them still more stable. The moment 
they conceive is come *‘ for having recourse 
to measures which are in the spirit of the 
Charter, but which are Leyond the limits of 
the legal order, the resources of which have 
been exhausted in vain.” 

In compliance with the representations 
contained in the above report, his Majesty, 
on the 26th of August, issued three ordi- 
nances of a most despotic and uncompro- 
mising nature, to which no people, with the 
least spirit of freedom, could possibly submit. 


By the first ordinance, which had the royal 


signature, and’ was countersigned by all the 


Ministers,* the liberty of the press was sus- 
pended. By the second ordinance the new 
Chamber of Deputies was dissolved. By a 
third ordinance the law of elections was an- 
nulled.—The ordinance for suspending the 
liberty of the press declared that no journal 
could be published without the authority of 
the Government; that this authority might 
be given or withheld at pleasure; and that 
offenders against the decree were not to be 
punished through the slow and uncertain 
process of the courts of law, but promptly 
and efficiently through imprisonment during 
pleasure, by the agents of police, and at the 
hazard of the immediate seizure of their 
types and materials. A rigid censorship was 
to be enforced, all power of free discussion 
to be taken away, and no opinion nor argu- 
ment, not even an article of ordinary political 
intelligence, was to go forth to the public, un- 
less it met the views or obtained the appro- 
bation of the Government.—The demolition 
of the popular Chamber was fully as com- 
plete as that of the periodical press. The 
ordinance which new modelled the Chamber 
reduced that assembly from the number of 
430 members to 258; destroyed the fran- 
chises of three-fourths of the electors; 
placed in the hands of the privileged few, 
who formerly composed the departmental 
colleges, the power of choosing all the per- 
sons named the deputies of departments ; 
narrowed the whole electoral body of France 
to about 8,000 or 10,000 individuals, in the 
different districts; gave the Prefects the 
power of settling even these limited lists, 
without permitting the right of challenge 
to third parties ; swept away the legislation 
of sixteen years ; and converted into an in- 
strument of taxation an assembly whose 
chief duty ought to make them a check on 
its expenditure. ‘These were the principal 
features of a series of ordinances which were 
supported under the plea that the Charter 
reserved to the King the power to make 
regulations and ordinances necessary for the 
execution of the laws and the safely of the 
state, but which in effect destroyed the 
Charter altogether. 

Asa sequel to the ordinances of the King, 





* Prince de Polignac, President; Chan- 
telauze, Keeper of the Seals; Baron 
d’Haussez, Minister of Marine; Montbel, 
Minister of Finance; Count Guernon Ran- 
ville, Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs ; 
Baron Capelle, Secretary of State for Public 
Works, 
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the Prefect of Police of Paris issued another, 
which stated thatall persons, not authenti- 
cating their writings and identifying the 
writers, should be seized on publication of 
their works; and that the coffee and read- 
ing-rooms should be closed, where any 
journal contrary to the King’s ordinance 
was permitted, and the proprietor punished 
as the publisher would be. On Tuesday the 
27th the Constitutionnel and the Journal des 
Delais were not published; but several of 
the constitutional papers appeared in de- 
fiance of the ordinances, and the editors of 
all of them signed a declaration of their 
intention to resist, and recommended the 
care of the public liberties to the individual 
energies of Frenchmen. The police, with 
a body of military, broke open the doors of 
the offices of the National and Temps, and 
defaced the presses. The determination 
to publish journals without the authority 
imposed, or not to publish at all, was 
signed by the editors and managers of the 
National, Glole, Courrier des Electeurs, 
Courrier, Tribune des Departemens, Consti- 
tutionnel, Temps, Courrier Francais, Révolu- 
tion, Journal de Commerce, Figaro, Journal 
de Paris, aud Sylphe. The spirit of the 
conductors of the public press immediately 
inspired all the public bodies, and spread to 
every individual of the state. The Deputies 
who had arrived in Paris assembled and de- 
cided, that ‘* the ordinances of the 25th 
July were illegal and criminal; and that 
they still considered themselves as the true 
Deputies of France.” Couriers were dis- 
patched in all directions to summon the 
Deputies to the post of honour. One thing 
preponderated in all their opinions—the 
immediate refusal of the taxes to an Admi- 
nistration which had put itself out of the 
pale of the law. The Bank refused to dis- 
count bills, upon which all the manufac- 
turers discharged their workmen, and the 
streets of Paris were filled with groups 
discussing the extraordinary state of things. 

Early on the morning of Tuesday, the 
citizens of Paris were reminded, by the 
thunder of the artillery exercising at Vin- 
cennes, that some hundreds of cannon were 
ready to pour into Paris. The liberal papers 
that were printed were given away gratui- 
tously, and read with avidity. Mobs of the 
lowest of the canaille, armed with blud- 
geons and stones, marched along the Boule- 
vards, asserabled in the Palais Royale, and 
set the gens-d’armes at defiance. In the 
afternoon the Place Carousel was filled with 
troops, including lancers, heavy cavalry, and 
c Ten th d of the soldiery ap- 
peared to be awaiting the attack of the 
people. A deputation of the Peers and a 
remonstrance of the Deputies, were pre- 
sented to the King ;- but he would not re- 
trace his steps. Fhe capital was now in the 
most dreadful stage of excitation ; and about 
four o'clock the ejected combat began in 
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the rue St. Honoré, on the part of the 
troops, and the resistance offered was im- 
mediate. The firing continued during the 
whole of the night. Some of the national 
guards re-appeared in their uniforms, and 
were greeted with reiterated acclamations. 
A multitude of citizens joined the national 
guards; the guard-house near the Bourse 
was set on fire, and totally destroyed, and 
all the lamps in the streets were broken. 

On Wednesday the 28th, Paris was de- 
clared in a state of siege; that is to say, it 
was to acknowledge no military authority 
but that ofthe Duke de Ragusa. The prin- 
cipal encounters of the day teok place at the 
Hotel de Ville (which was taken and re- 
taken several times), the Port St. Denis, 
the rue du Cloitre Saint Méderic, on the 
Boulevards, in the rue d’Antin, in the rue 
des Prouvaires, and in the rue Montmartre. 
The action in the latter street arose out of 
an attack made by the Duke de Ragusa in 
person. During part of the day the Place 
des Victoires was occupied by some troops; 
among whom was a part of the 5th regiment 
of the line, who had long gone over to the 
national gnards established at the Petits 
Peres. About two o’clock the Duke de 
Ragusa arrived at the Place at the head of 
fresh troops. He drew them up opposite 
the rues du Mail, des Fossés Montmartre, 
Croix des Petits Champs, and Neuve des 
Petits Champs. He immediately com- 
manded a charge, and on both sides 
several men were killed and wounded. The 
Marshal directed his troops down the rue 
du Mail, and they scoured the rue Mont- 
martre without much difficulty, till they 
reached the rue Joquelet, when the citizens 
firing upon them from their windows, the 
Marshal and his troops were compelled to 
retreat. In the course of the day most of 
the military posts and guard-houses were 
attacked and defended, taken and re-taken, 
In these various encounters the pupils of the 
Polytechnic School, who took the command 
of the artillery, and directed the march of 
the populace, acted a conspicuous part, and 
behaved with the most heroic gallantry. 

In the evening the barricading of the 
streets commenced. A great number of 
the largest trees on the Boulevards were 
cut down and thrown across the road; in 
the streets the paving-stones were taken 
up, and either piled in heaps or scattered 
about a foot’s distance, to prevent the ap- 
proach of troops; the gate of the Palais de 
Justice was pulled down, and lamp-posts, 
scaffoldings, carts, waggons, and vehicles of 
every description laid under requisition to 
form barricades. In the course of the day 
placards and patriotic proclamations were 
posted up in every direction. The citizens 
proceeded to the houses of the armourers, 
and took possession of all the arms they 
could find; the same was done at the dif- 
ferent theatres, but all the other property 
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was respected. “Several tolagraple, dnclud+ 
ing that on the. Church des Petits Paress 
were dismounted. . The sittings of the 
Courts of Justice, the Exchange, and-all the 
public and private establishments, were closed 
on this day. At the Louvre, the Swiss troops 
stationed. within the edifice, and a large 
body of the royal guards, supported by 
their artillery, managed to keep the assail- 
ants in check until midnight, when the 
conflict gradually ceased, and the populace, 
exhausted with fatigue, retired for the night, 
having been engaged for eleven hours with 
a regular military force, their superiors in 
numbers, plentifully supplied with arms and 
ammunition, and, in fine, with every advan- 
tage in their favour. After the people had 
retired, a large body of the royal guards 
were stationed for the night in front of the 
Louvre; but about three o’clock were re- 
moved, and the defence of this part of the 
place confided to the Swiss troops, three 
of whom were placed behind each of the 
double columns between the windows of the 
first floor. 

In the course of this day, and while the 
conflict was raging, several Deputies, viz, 
Messrs. General Gerard, Count de Lobau, 
Lafitte, Cassimir Perrier, and Maugin, went 
amidst the fire of the musketry, to Marmont, 
the Marshal Duke of Ragusa, commanding 
the King’s troops. M, Lafitte represented 
to the Marshal the deplorable state of the 
capital, blood flowing in all directions, the 
musketry firing as in a town taken hy storm; 
he made him personally responsible, in the 
name of the assembled Deputies of France, 
for the fatal consequences of so melancholy 
an event. The Marshal replied, ‘* The 
honour of a soldier is obedience.” ‘* And 
civil honour (replied M. Lafitte), is not to 
massacre the citizens.” Then the Marshal 
said, ‘* But what are the conditions you 
propose?” ** Without judging too highly 
of_our influence, we think that we can he 
answerable that every thing will return to 
order on the follewing conditions; the re- 
vocation of the illegal ordinances of the 
26th July, the dismissal of the Ministers, 
and the convocation of the Chambers on the 
8d of August.”” The Marshal engaged to 
submit these proposals to M. de Poliguac. 
In a quarter of an houz the Marshal re- 
turned, and told the Deputies that M. de 
Poliguac had declared to him that the con- 
ditions proposed rendered any couference 
useless, ‘* We have then civil war,” said 
M. Lafitte. The Marshal bowed, and the 
Deputies retired. 

At half past three on the morning of 
Thursday, the 29th, the tocsins began to 
sound in various quarters, and the cries of 
© Aux armes /.”” were plainly heard, as the 
populace began to assemble. The noise of 
breaking up the pavements in the various 
streets contiguous to the palace, now plajuly 
indicated that the attack was about to be 
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renewed; aud at half-past four, at the ex- 
tremity of the rue des Poules, a narrow shors 
street leading from the rue St. Honoré, the 
populace commenced removing from their 
places the paving-stones, in order to form a 
barrier on the left of the Louvre, Upon 
this point a murderous fire was commenced 
by the Swiss troops, which was kept up 
without a moment’s intermission during the 
whole progress of its erection, A few shots 
were fired from a window of a house next 
the spot where the barrier was erecting, 
which, without doing much mischief, divided 
the attention of the Swiss; but many of 
the populace fell. Oue of these unfor- 
tunates, after he had received his death 
wound, cried, or rather shrieked out to his 
associates, ‘‘ Vive la Nation /”’ and instantly 
dropped upon the stones at which he was at 
work. This event drew forth loud shouts 
ef vengeance from his companions, and 
seemed to make a momentary impression on 
the royal troops. The barrier was com- 
pleted about eleven o'clock, and a smart fire 
kept up from it. It was from this that two 
of the assailants first sprang forward and 
gained the iron railings enclosing the front 
of the Louvre, where there is a dwarf-wal]} 
(about two feet and a half), under which 
they lay down, and continued to fire upoa 
the troops. Their example was soon after 
followed by two of the national guards, one 
of whom carried a large tri-coloured flag, 
with which he contrived to crawl toa water- 
butt standing close to the railing, and from 
behind it. managed to place the flag with his 
gun and bayonet on the railing of the Louvre. 
This courageous act was hailed with reiter- 
ated cries of ‘* Vive la Nation!” and very 
soon after about 200 of the assailants, not- 
withstandiog the terrific fire to which they 
were exposed, now rushed forward to the 
gate, and after a brisk discharge, the lass 
heard in this part of the building during 
the day, entered in triumph amid loud 
shouts of ‘* Vive la Charle/” at precisely a 
quarter to twelve. They were, of course, 
speedily followed by thousands. The con- 
test was, however, not yet ended, for the 
troops still retained possession of the gates 
opposite the rue du Cog, and the other 
parts of the edifice, which they defended 
until their ultimate expulsion, which took 
place in a short time afterwards. Four cha~ 
retles, filled with dead, were seen leavin 

the Louvre within two hours of the assault, 
and many bodies were left on the grass-plot, 
where they were afterwards interred. About 
sixty wounded were also removed from the 
palace by their comrades to the Hotel Dieu, 
and it was truly gratifying to witness the 
kind and gentle care with which these 
brave. fellows treated their mutilated and 
suffering companions. To the undaunted 
courage and gallantry of the victors, it is 


. dmpossible to do justice without an appear- 


ance of exaggeration. Let it suffice to say, 
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thatthe conduct of the people of Paris on 
this spot was never surpassed in the brightest 
annals of her wars, 

At ten o’cloek in the morning of this day, 
the citizens inhabiting the quarters of St. 
Jacques, St. Germain, the Odéon, and Gros 
Cailou, excited by the sound of the tocsin 
from almost all the churches, and by the un- 
avimous shouts of ** Vive la Charte!’’ came 
forth in arms, the mass amounting to 5000 
er 6000 men, They had to combat two 
yegiments of the royal guards posted in the 
courts of the Louyre and in the garden of 
the Infants, and three strong detachments 
of the lancers, cuirassiers, and foot grena- 
diers, occupying Pl. du Carrousel, supported 
by a reserve of artillery planted in the garden 
of the Tuilleries. The attack commenced 
in the garden of the Infants. The royal 
guards permitted the first assailants to ap- 
proach, and the slaughter of the front 
rank ensued, Almost at the same instant, 
fresh assailants drove back the defenders 
of this important post. In the midst 
of a constantly-rolling fire the iron railings 
were bruken down. ‘This manceuvre, which 
in the end rendered the citizens masters 
of the Tuilleries, was effected with extraor- 
dinary resolution and rapidity. Still re- 
sistance was offered with bloody obstinacy 
on other points, particularly the Pavilion of 
Flora, from which a constant firing had 
been kept up from seven in the morning 
upon the Pont Royal, and many were killed. 
Masket shots from the apartments of the 
Duchess of Angouleme were fired without 
cessation. Therefore, as soon as the Pavi- 
Jion of Flora was taken, every article of 
furniture, and thousands of scattered papers, 
amoug which were proclamations to the 
troops to stimulate them against the citi- 
zens, were thrown out of the windows. 
Twice the palace of the Tuilleries was taken 
end abandoned, but at half-past one the 
citizens were finally victorious, and two tri- 
coloured flags were planted on the central 
pavilion. Except the destruction of the 
furniture above mentioned, little excess was 
committed. Arms alone were taken, and 
these, of course, were eagerly seized wherever 
found, and the only trophy carried off by the 
victors was a very rich ornamented sword, 
said to heloug to the Duke of Ragusa. A 
tremendous struggle took place between a 
party of the national guards and the Swiss 
of the royal guards, in the rue St. Honoré, 
near the extremity of the rue de Richelieu, 
-and also ia the Place du Palais Royale, the 
Swiss and royal guards having intrenched 
themselves in some of the houses. The 
yesult was in favour of the popular cause, and 
the slaughter was very great on both sides. 

The citizens in arms earnestly demanding 
a leader, General Dubourg accepted the 
command, and with a party marched to the 
-Place de la Bourse, where he delivered an 
diarangue, and adbparted to the Hotel de 
Ville. The Hotel de Ville being already 





in possession of the citizens, the doors 
were opened, and General Dubourg entered\ 
M. Dumoulin went immediately to M. La- 
fitte’s, where the Deputies were assembled, 
to make known these proceedings ; and upon 
arriving learned that General Lafeyerte had 
heen unanimously appointed commander-in- 
chief of the national guards. General La- 
fayette immediately set out, and at the head 
of the national guards and an immense mul- 
titude, proceeded amidst universal acclama- 
tions to the Hotel de Ville, where he was 
installed in his functions. Geueral al 
had a post under the commander-in-chief. 
By noon, 60,000 rations of bread were ready 
to be distributed to the national volunteers, 
who had left their work in order to support 
the constitutional cause. At two o’clock 
the royal troops quitted Paris, and retreated 
beyond the Barrier de L’Etoile. 

The total number of billed and wounded, 
during the 27th, 28th, and 29th, was from 
five to six thousand, reckoning both the 
citizens of Paris and the royal army. As the 
combatants encountered each other ve 
closely, and were very near each other’s 
guns, the wounds were in general very se- 
vere, andthe number of dead exceeded that 
of the wounded. 

On Friday, the Bank was opened from 
nine till three o’cloek, and business pro- 
‘ceeded as usual. The mails with Thursday’s 
letters left Paris at two o’clock in the morn» 
ing, under the protection of national guards. 
The coaches were at the barriers, and the 
bags were carried tu them. A deputation 
arrived from Rouen to offer the adhesion of 
that city to the Provisional Government, to- 
gether with a force of 40,000 armed citizens. 

The people of Versailles and all the pro- 
‘vinces were unanimous in opposing the ob- 
noxious ordinances, and putting down the 
government authorities. Disturbances and 
partial conflicts oceurred at Lyons, Dieppe, 
Havre, St. Quentin, La Vendée, Bourdeaux, 
Nismes, Nantes, Xe. &c., all ef which ter- 
minated in favour of the popular eause. 

On Saturday the 31st, proclamations were 
issued aunouncing the deposition of the 
King—the acceptance of the charge of 
Lieutenant of the Kingdom by the Duke of 
Orleans—the formation of a Ministry—the 
convocation of the Deputies on the day on 
which they had been previously convened 
according to law, and the resumption of 
the tri-coloured flag. The proclamation 
issued by the Deputies already assem- 
bled at Paris, after congratulating the 
people of France on the victory which had 
been achieved in the sacred and glorious 
cause of freedom, announced that it ‘was in- 
tended to re-establish permanently the Na- 
tional Guard, to submit transgressions of 
the press to the decision of « jury, to make 
Ministers legally responsible for their actions, 
and tu provide for the re-election of those 
Deputies who sheuld be appointed tu public 
offices.—The proclamation issued by the 
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Duke of Orleans announced that he had ac- 
ceded to the wishes of the Deputies, adding 
that he would place himself in the midst of 
the heroic people of Paris, and exert all his 
efforts to preserve them from the ill effects 
of anarchy and civil war. ‘¢ The Chambers,” 
he added, ‘* are going to assemble; they 
will consider of the means of securing the 
reign of the laws, and the maintenance of 
the rights of the nation. The Charter will 
henceforward le a truth.” 

During this day the whole population 
were reposing after their victory, cheerful, 
and ready for a new engagement. The 
streets, the quays, and the Boulevards, were 
unpaved here and there, and carefully barri- 
caded. The balconies and terraces were filled 
with paving-stones. ‘The citizens who were 
not at first furnished with arms, now had 
time to procure them, and were eagerly in- 
scribing their names in their respective 
mayoralties. The popular magistrates, in- 
stalled by the Constitutional Committee, 
furnished them with cartridges. On the 
other hand, the military government was dis- 
handing, and its troops filled up the squares 
of the national guard. In this emergency, 
Marshal Marmont consented to take the 
command of such of the troops, including 
the Swiss guards, as remained faithful to 
the King. A variety of movements were 
made to intimidate the populace, but with- 
out answering the purpose intended, the 
threats and acts of intimidation rather tend- 
ing to increase the popular ferment. The 
next step taken by the general was to cut 
off from the capital the supply of provisions, 
and endeavour to starve the Parisians into 
subjection. On the other hand, Laborde, 
at the head of the national guards, was 
equally active in taking measures to coun- 
teract those of General Marmont. In the 
mean time, however, Charles left St. Cloud 
with his suite in ten carriages. The 
4th regiment of royal guards, which was 
left at St. Cloud to secure his retreat, was 
attacked by a multitude of the armed in- 
habitants of that town, the neighbouring 
communes, and the city of Paris. The na- 
tional party, under the command of three 
students of the Polytechnic school, tri- 
umphed; the royalists threw away their 
muskets, after carefully breaking the locks. 
The palace of St. Cloud was not pillaged, 
but the royal arms were everywhere defaced, 
At Versailles the peopte had taken up arms, 
disarmed the gardes du corps, and forbidden 
the monarch to enter their gates, 

On Saturday the Chamber of Deputies 
met: M. Lafitte was president. A procla- 
mation by the Duke of Orleans was read, 
and 10,000 ordered to be printed. ‘The com- 
mission appointed to wait on his royal high- 
ness brought up their report by General 
Sebastiani. The language of the Duke, they 
said, breathed love of order and the laws, the 
ardent desire of sparing France the scourge 
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of civil and foreign war, the wish to make 
the charter real. The Duke had proposed 
the immediate convocation of the Chambers. 
A manifesto, relating to the provinces the 
events of the capital, and applauding with 
gratitude the exertions of the people, was 
agreed upon. Benjamin Constant would 
submit the guarantees which he had pre- 
pared to convince the people of the purity of 
their Deputies, and their perfect freedom. 
The Deputies then resolved to go in a body 
to the Palais Royale, to wait on the Duke of 
Orleans, and thence, with the Lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, proceeded to the 
Hotel de Ville, in order to quiet the doubt 
and agitation with which the public mind 
was agonised. Lafitte, as president, read the 
proclamation, which the Duke approved. 
The Deputies were everywhere greeted with 
rapture aud enthusiasm; but it was with 
more intense delight and astonishment that 
the people beheld the second procession, 
with the Duke of Orleans, move to the Ho- 
tel de Ville. The Duke continued to show 
himself at the window, and to throw his pro- 
clamations among the crowd. 

On the Ist of August, Charles X. and his 
family passed through St. Pye, on the way 
to Rambouillet. He and his son were on horse- 
back, surrounded and followed by a garde 
du corps. The ministers were in their car- 
riages. The guard was 2000 strong, with 
artillery.—On the 2d, Charles, in despair, 
retired to Rambouillet. Finding it im- 
possible to retreat to La Vendée, he was 
compelled to ask of the Provisional Govern- 
ment a safe conduct to the first sea-port, 
and offered to abdicate in favour of his grand- 
son the Duke de Bourdeaux. 

On Tuesday the 3d of August, the Lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom opened the 
two Chambers with the following speech : 

‘© Peers and Deputies—Paris, troubled in 
its repose by a deplorable violation of the 
charter and the laws, defended them with he- 
roic courage! In the midst of this sangui- 
nary struggle, all the guarantees: of social 
order no longer subsisted, Persons, pro- 
perty, rights—everything that is most va- 
Juable and dear to men and to citizens, was 
exposed to the most serious danger. In this 
absence of all public power, the wishes of 
my fellow citizens turned towards me; they 
have judged me worthy to concur with 
them in the salvation of the country; they 
have invited me to exercise the functions of 
Lieutenant-general of the kingdom. Their 
cause appeared to me to be just—the dan- 
gers immense—the necessity imperative— 
my duty sacred. [ hastened to the midst of 
this valiant people, followed by my family, 
and wearing those colours, which, for the 
second time, have marked among us the tri- 
umph of liberty. 

** T have come, firmly resolved to devote 
myself to all that circumstances should re- 
quire of me in the situation in which they 
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have placed me—to establish the empire of 
the laws, to save liberty, which was threat- 
ened, and render impossible the return of 
such great evils, by securing for ever the 
power of that Charter, whose name, invoked 
during the combat, was also appealed to af- 
ter the victory. (Applause.) In the accom- 
plishment of this noble task it is for the 
Chambers to guide me. All rights must be 
solemnly guaranteed, all the institutions ne- 
cessary to their full and free exercise must 
receive the developments of which they have 
need. Attached by inclination and convic- 
tion to the principles of a free government, 
I accept beforehand all the consequences of 
it. I think it my duty immediately to call 
your attention to the organization of the 
national guards, to the application of the 
jury to the crimes of the press, the forma- 
tion of the departmental and municipal ad- 
ministrations, and above all to that four- 
teenth article of the Charter, which has been 
so hatefully interpreted, (Applause.) It is 
with these sentiments, gentlemen, that 1 
come to open this session. The past is pain- 
ful to me. 1 deplore misfortunes which I 
could have wished to prevent, but in the 
midst of this magnanimous transport of the 
capital, and of all the other French cities, 
at the sight of order reviving with marvel- 
lous promptness, after a resistance pure 
from all excesses, a just national pride moves 
my heart, and I look forward with confi- 
dence to the future destiny of the country. 
Yes, gentlemen, France, which is so dear to 
us, will be happy and free ; it will show to 
Europe, that solely engaged with its internal 
prosperity, it loves peace as well as liberty, 
and desires only the happiness aud the repose 
of its neighbours. Respect for all rights, 
care for all interests, good faith in the go- 
vernment, are the best means to disarm par- 
ties, and to bring back to people’s minds 
that confidence, to the institutions that sta- 
bility, which are the only certain pledges of 
the happiness of the people, and of the 
strength of the states. 

«* Peers and Deputies—As soon as the 
Chambers shall be constituted, 1 shall have 
laid before you the acts of abdication of his 
Majesty King Charles X. By the same act 
his Royal Highness Louis Antoine de France 
also renounces his rights. This act was 
placed in my hands yesterday, the 2d of Au- 
gust, at 11 o'clock at night. 1 have this 
morning ordered it to be deposited in the 
archives of the Chamber of Peers, and I 
caused it to be inserted in the official part of 
the Moniteur,.” 

At the cries of ‘* Vive d'Orleans! Vive la 
Liberté!” the Prince appeared to be deeply 
affected; he saluted the assembly several 
times, and withdrew with his sov, attended 
by the deputation, which conducted him 
back to the door, The immense crowd 
which surrounded the Palace filled the air 
with the loudest acclamations, The national 
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guard, in their best uniforms, alone lined the 
way ; but it seemed to have come rather to 
take part ina féte than to maintain order, 
fur nobody seemed to think of disturbing it. 
At the slightest injunction of a citizen sul- 
dier, the groups dispersed as if by enchant- 
ment, to make room for the deputies. 

Meanwhile, the armed people, volunteers, 
&c. having found that the King did not 
seem inclined to leave Rambouillet, and that 
he wished to resign in favour of the Duke of 
Bourdeaux, met in the Champs Elysees, where 
they were joined by some thousands from 
Rouen, and proceeded in the omnibuses, 
coaches, cabriolets, &c. on the road to Ram- 
bouillet, to force him to start. Fortunately 
the retreat commenced before their arrival, 
or there would have been dreadful slaughter, 
some of the garde royale (infantry and lan- 
cers) being in a state of horrible excitement. 
Charles, accompanied by his family, left 
Rambouillet at ten at night, having pre- 
viously dismissed the whole of the infantry 
garrisoned there, and restored the crown 
diamonds, which he had taken away. He 
was accompanied in his route by four com- 
missioners, appointed by the provisional go- 
vernment to ensure him a safe escort, the 
royal party arrived on the 4th at Chartres, 
and continued their route to Dreux, where 
they slept, and set off at six o'clock for 
Verneuil, through Nonancourt, The indi- 
viduals who accompanied the ex-King were 
about 2800 to 3000—being detachments of 
gendarmes, cuirassiers, grenadiers of the 
royal guards, gardes du corps, 50 or 60 
servants, and an extremely numerous staff, 
at the head of which was the Duke de Ra- 
gusa. The tri-coloured flag was hoisted on 
all the steeples and on all the public esta- 
blishments. Charles slept on the 5th at 
Verneuil, and post-horses were ordered 
to take him and his family to Cherbourg, 
where two American packets had been char- 
tered to convey him and his suite to 
England. 

The Chamber of Deputies was occupied, 
from the 4th to the 9th of August, with bu- 
siness of the most urgent importance. On 
Wednesday the 4th its sittings were declared 
permanent, till the introductory business 
should be disposed of. On the 5th the 
Chamber was employed in choosing six can- 
didates for the Presidency. The members 
chosen were, M. Casimir Perier, M. Jaques 
Lafitte, M. Benjamin Delessert, the elder 
Dupin, M. Royer-Collard, and M. Benja- 
min Constant. On the 6th thanks were 
voted to the inhabitants of Paris for their 
late heroic exertions, and it was resolved to 
erect a monument in commemoration of the 
recent memorable struggle. M. Dupin then 
brought up the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider what measures it might 
be necessary to adopt on the present exi- 
gency, which stated, that they had unani- 
mously declared the throne vacant ; that for 
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the future there should be no established 
religion, but that the elergy should be paid 
as heretofore ; that part of the Charter, 
which has regard to the Press, was proposed 
to be abulished-—-subsequent laws would be 
enacted to restrain its excesses; and the 
King was to be requited, at his acéession, 
to swear, in the presence of the Peers and 
Deputies, to observe the laws confided to 
the patriotism of the National Guard. On 
the 7th the question of changing the order 
of succession was debated at great length, 
when it was resolved, by a very large majo- 
rity, to call to the throne the Duke of Or- 
leans, and his male descendants in perpe- 
tuity. The President and the whole Cham- 
ber waited on his Highness at the Palais 
Royale, to acquaint him with the result of 
their deliberations, when they were received 
with an emotion and cordiality which gained 
every heart. M. Lafitte first spoke, and read 
aloud, in a firm voice, the Bill of Rights. 
He announced to Louis Philippe D’Orleans, 
that the French people gave him, on these 
conditions, of their own free will, the 
Crown of France. His Royal Highness an- 
swered—‘* I receive, with profound emotion, 
the declaration which you present to me. I 
regard it as an expression of the national 
will; and it appears to me conformable to 
‘the political principles which I have pro- 
fessed during all my life.”—-The populace, 
who had crowded the way to the Palais 
Royale, and who had even been admitted 
into the Palace, gave way to the most en- 
thusiastie expressions of joy. On the same 
day the Chamber of Peers, headed by Baron 
Pasquier, went to the Palais Royale to de- 
clare their concurrence in the resolution of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

On the 7th, twenty-two ordinances were 
issued. The first nominated M. Casimir 
Perrier to be President of the Chamber of 
Deputies; the second commanded that the 
‘colours ‘and buttons of the national guatds 
should bear the inscription ‘ Liberty ;” a 
third granted the rank of Lieutenant to 
every pupil uf the Polytechnic School who 
contributed to the defence of Paris, and 
declared all those destined for the civil ser- 
vice should receive appointments accord- 
ingly; and that the pupils were to select 
twelve of their body to receive the cross of 
the Legion of Honour. (The pupils have 
since declined to receive these honours, on 
‘the plea that they could not make individual 
distinctions.) 

On Monday the 9th, the Chamber of De- 
puties held a royal sitting. Seats were pro- 
vided for the Royal Family, the Ministers, 
Peers, and Deputies. The throne was the 
same as that used at the opening of the ses- 





sion, the fleur-de-lis which decorated the . 


velvet curtain having been removed ; to the 
right and left ‘four large tri-coloured flags 
were displayed. The Duke was accompa- 
nied by his two sons, the Dukes of Chartres 
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and Nemours, M. Casimir Perier read the 
declaration agreed upon on Saturday, and 
gave the document intd the hands of the 
Duke, who rose and received it. Baron 
Pasquier, in like manner, gave in the act of 
adherence of the Chamber of Peers. The 
Duke then said, in aloud voice, ** I ac« 
cept, without restriction or teserve, all the 
clauses and engageraents which this declara+ 
tion contains, and the title of King of the 
French, which it confers upon mv.” The 
new King then signed the declaration, act 
of adherence, and the oath. On quitting 
the Chamber, his Majesty returned to 
the Palais Royale, where there was 4 
grand dinner, to which the Peers were in 
vited, as also the Deputies, and others dis- 
tinguished by their social position or theit 
talent. After dinner the King showed him- 
self several times on the terrace, walking 
arm-in-arm with M. Casimir Perier. In the 
evening the city was illuminated, and in 
spite of a violent storm, fire-works were 
exhibited till a late hour of the night. 

The Chamber of Peers held their first 
public sitting on the 10th, their meetings 
previously having always been in private. 
The Duke de Chartres and the Duke de Ne- 
mours, sons of the King of the French, took 
their seats as Peers, and seated themselves 
on the Ministerial side of the House. The 
Peers cordially congratulated them on the 
occasion. The business of the day was 
swearing in the members under the new 
Charter; the Viscount D’Ambray refused to 
take the oath. The Dukes de Fitzjames 
and de Montemart, on taking the oath, 
passed eulogiums upon Charles the Tenth. 
The rest of thé Peers present, amounting to 
103, were then sworn in. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on the 13th, 
M. Eusebe Salverte proposed that the 
Chamber do accuse the seven Ministers 
who signed the late infamous ordinances, of 
high treason; the proposition was carried 
with only three dissentient voices. M. Sal- 
verte’s speech was remarkable throughout 
for the absence of that sanguinary feeling 
which characterized the appeals to popular 
vengeance in the former Revolution. 

The sitting of the Chamber of Deputies 
on the 17th, was distinguished by a remark- 
able proposition. Its object was to abolish 
the punishment of death in cases like that 
by which the late French Ministers, if 
found guilty, will be subjected to the fearful 
award, The Marquess Lafayette spoke 
warmly in favour of the motion. 

Several important modifications of the 
Charter have been agreed to. By the old one 
the King only could propose laws; and when 
he proposed them, then they were to be dis- 
cussed by the Deputies and Peers ; but nei- 
ther Chamber had the right, as in England, 
to prepare laws. By the new Charter this is 
altered, and the Peers and Deputies of France 
will have the same right as those of Great 
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Britain. The sixth article, which established 
Popery as the national religion, is erased ; the 
responsibility of Ministers is expressly stipu- 
lated; all money bills must originate in 
the Chamber of Deputies; the absolute 
initiation of laws is taken from the King ; 
the age of entering the Chambers, and 
voting at elections, is reduced to 25 years; 
the renewal of the fifth of the Chamber 
of Deputies annualiy is abolished; the Pre- 
sident is absolutely elected by the Cham- 
bers, without consulting the King, and he 
sits as President during all the session of 
the same parliament, All these changes are 
in the spirit of the English constitution. 

By a decision of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, atl the uinety-three Peerages created by 
Charles X. were declared null and void. 

The following is a list of the new ministry 
appointed by Louis-Phillippe I. They are all 
men of reputation, and known to be of the 
most liberal sentiments.—For foreign affairs, 
Count de Mole; war, Gen. Gerard ; finance, 
Baron Louis; instruction publique, Duc de 
Broglio; interior, M. de Guizot; marine, 
Gen. Sebastiani; justice, M. Dupont de 
l’Eure, 

The late Ministers, Peyronnet and De 
Chatelauze, were arrested near Tours, when 
travelling in disguise, and both committed 
to prison. Prince Polignac was apprehended 
on the 15th, at Granville, where he was 
preparing to embark for Jersey. He was 
travelling in the capacity of a servant to 
the Marchioness de St. Fargeau. Baron 
d’Haussez escaped from Dieppe to East- 
bourne, in Sussex, on the 6th of August, 
after having been four nights at sea in a 
fishing boat. 

Charles X. arrived at Spithead on the 
17th of August, but was not permitted to 
land. Lulworth Castle, the seat of Cardi- 
nal Weld, in Dorsetshire, has been fixed 
upon as the ex-monarch’s future residence. 
He and his family were conveyed to Poole, 
where they arrived on the 23d, by his Ma- 
jesty’s steam-vessel the Meteor. 

SPAIN. 

By all accounts Spain is in a dreadful 
convulsed state. The storm that is to sweep 
away Ferdinand and his long muster-roll 
of bigots, is brewing. Letters from Bayonne 
assert, that the country, from St. Sebastian 
to Saragossa, is in full insurrection, and that 
Gen. Mina had passed through Bourdeaux 
and entered Spain. In Madrid, on the 8th, 
the garrison had been under arms all night, 
in consequence of a revolt in one of the 
militia barracks, in which the King was 
denounced, and which was not put down 
without difficulty. 

In a letter from Madrid of the 12th Aug. 
itis stated that a conspiracy against the 
Government had been discovered, and that 
in consequence of this a circular had been 

issued to all the magistrates, which named 
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as the chief of the plot, General Torijos, 
residing in London, who was in communi- 
cation with others in France and at Gib- 
raltar, at which latter place an English 
merchant had advanced 50001. to forward 
the views of the disaffected. Col. Guerreo 
and Don Ignacio Lopez Pinto were also 
named as chief agents; and that the latter 
was about departing to Paris, to concert 
with an eminent French General a plan for 
overturning the monarchy, and for raising 
the necessary resources. It adds that a 
junta had been established in London, con- 
sisting of vld members of the Cortes, and 
others of the liberal party; that General 
Placencia was about quitting Jersey for the 
British capital to receive their instructions ; 
that they had two agents at Marseilles, 
Col. Pereira and young Milans, the son of 
the celebrated General of that name. In 
various parts of the kingdom arrests of sus- 
pected individuals had been made, and the 
authorities are directed to be on the alert. 
In the capital it was said that some of the 
corps of militia had been seduced, and had 
already displayed symptoms of insubordi- 
nation. 


PORTUGAL. 


A very great sensation has been excited 
at Lloyd’s by intelligence of the capture of 
five vessels by the Portuguese squadron 
blockading Terceira, and which have been 
unceremoniously condemned at Lisbon. 
They are the Velocity, from Lima and Val- 
paraiso, with specie; the Margaret, from 
Rio Janeiro to Seuthinghs the Hon. East 
India Company’s ship St. Helena, from Ss. 
Helena, with dispatches and invalid soldiers ; 
the Ann, froin Fayel to Africa; and the 
Amelia, from Sierra Leone,—all of which 
were sent into St. Michaels, and from 
thence to Lisbon, ‘The first named vessel 
had a most valuable cargo, the ship, specie, 
&e. being valued at 200,000/. It is stated 
that the British Consul at Lisbon requested 
to go on board the Velocity, to confer with 
the captain relative to the capture of the 
vessel; but the officer who had charge of 
the prize-vessels not only prevented it, 
but grossly insulted him, and even threw a 
pitcher at his head. 

On a representation of these outrages on 
the British shipping, by the individuals in- 
terested, his Majesty's Government ordered 
satisfaction to be promptly demanded. The 
Galatea frigate immediately. sailed for Lis- 
bon, with orders to retake the captured 
vessels if she fell in with them. And on 
the 7th, the Undaunted, 46, Capt. Sir 
Augustus .Clifford, and Briton, 46, Capt. 
Markland, suddenly sailed from Portsmouth, 
for the Western Islands, with peremptory 
orders to protect our trade in that quarter, 
and to deal with the Don’s squadron accord- 
ing to its deserts. 
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The golden rose, ornamented with dia- 
monds, which is given by the Pope, every 
year, to the most ‘ sincerely pious” of 
Catholic Princes, has this year been pre- 
sented, by his Holiness’ commands, to Don 
Miguel! 

ALGIERS. 

The occupation of Algiers by the French 
is likely to be attended with many difficulties, 
ewiog to the influence of the climate and 
the treachery of the inhabitants. It ap- 
pears that on the 28th of June two French 
soldiers were poisoned in a coffee-house, and 
nineteen were on the same day massacred 
by the populace, in a revolt near the gate of 
Bab-Azoun. On the following day forty of 
the rebels were executed; but this example 
ef severity was not.sufficient to intimidate the 
populace without also pointing the guns of 
the Mole against the city, and threatening 
its destruction. On the saine day the 17th 
regiment of the line, which occupied a for- 
tress at four leagues from the city on the 
eoast, was attacked by about 2000 Bedouins, 
and forced, after a short struggle, to fall 
back upon Algiers. When the account left 
Algiers, it seems that an attack from 60,000 
Bedouins was expected. 

On the intelligence of the late proceedings 
in Paris being known to the troops in Al- 
giers, they immediately proclaimed them- 
selves in favour of liberty and the charter, 
erying, ‘* Down with the Bourbons,” 
*¢ Down with despotism.’ A few of the old 
soldiers exclaimed, *‘ Long live the Emperor 
Napoleon the Second.” Marshal Bour- 
mont addressed the troops, requesting them, 
for the sake of themselves and their country, 


to show no popular feeling, as the inhabit- 
ants might take advantage of such a demon- 
stration. 

General Clausel has been appointed by 
the new Government of France to supersede 
Bourmont in the command of the forces at 
Algiers. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 


Guatemata,—The city of Guatemala and 
its environs, in the republic of Central 
America, has been destrvyed by an earth- 
quake. For five days there was a succession 
of the most frightful tremblings, which still 
continued at the departure of the mail, 
shaking to their foundations and prostrating 
to the earth the priacipal edifices, and com- 
pelling the unfortunate inhabitants to flee to 
the public squares and into the country, 
where, to protect themselves from the 
weather, they had erected huts of palm-mats, 
The temples, which had already been robbed 
of their furniture and deprived of their mi- 
nisters (persecuted and banished), are ren- 
dered useless, particularly the beautiful 
church of St. Francisco, which, on account 
of its size and pouderous structure, has 
suffered most. The town of Amatitlan, a 
place of recreation in the vicinity, has been 
totally destroyed. Guatemala was founded 
in 1524, on the deelivity of a mountain, at 
whose summit was a volcano. In 1751 it 
was overwhelmed by an earthquake, and by 
matter from the volcano. In 1775, having 
been partially rebuilt, it was again destroyed 
by an earthquake, aud the greater part of 
the inhabitants buried in its ruins, Its pre- 
sent site is about 25 miles south of the old 
town, 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

By a command from his Mojesty the 
following alterations are hereafter to take 
place in the Army :—The uniform of the 
Officers of the Regular Forces to be laced in 
gold. The Cavalry, with the exception of 
the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), to be 
dressed in red. The mustachios of the 
Cavalry (excepting the Life Guards, the 
Royal Horse Guards, and the Hussars) to 
be abolished. The four regiments of Hus- 
sars to be dressed perfectly alike. Their 
officers to have one dress only, and that of 
a less costly pattern. The cap lines and 
tassels worn.on the caps of the officers and 
men of the Infantry to be abolished, and 
the feather of loth officer and soldier to be 
shortened. The gorget to be abolished. 
The officers and men of the Light Infantry 
to wear a green tuft instead of a feather, 
The bands of Infantry regiments to be dressed 
in white clothing with the regimental facings, 
The star upon the officer’s epaulette to be 
that of the Order of the Bath, instead of that 
of the Order of the Garter. The serjeants of 


Infantry to be armed in future with fusils 
instead of pikes, 

The activity of the King astonishes every 
body: he appears to inherit all the early 
and temperate habits of his father. He 
rises at six o’cluck, at which hour the 
messengers from the different Government 
offices are appointed to be in attendance, 
when, with the assistance of Sir Herbert 
Taylor, be gets through the despatches with 
incredible celerity, and immediately for- 
wards the messengers on their return. On 
the 6th inst. the King and Queen went in 
state to the Tower of London, accompanied 
by the Duke of Sussex and Prince George 
of Cumberland. They were escorted bya 
detachment of Life Guards through the City 
to the Tower. The Duke of Wellington as 
Constable of the Tower, General Loftus as 
Lieutenant, Sir J. Doyle as Deputy, and 
Major Elrington as Fort Major of the Tower, 
received their Majesties. The Lord Mayor 
preceded the King on entering the Tower. 
Their Majesties and suite partook of a 
splendid dejeuné with the Duke of Welling- 
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ton at the Governor’s house. Their Ma- 
jesties and suite afterwards went down the 
River, to the Royal Hospital at Greenwich. 
When his Majesty landed at the hospital 
stairs, the standard of England was huisted. 
The multitudes who had assembled received 
their Majestles with loud shouts and acclama- 
tions. The royal party visited the painted 
hall, the chapel, the cabins and wards of 
the old pensioners, the Royal Naval Asylum, 
end the Governor’s house, and at about 
half-past five left Greenwich in their car- 
riages for the palace. 

On Saturday the 7th, soon after his Ma- 
jesty’s arrival at Windsor Castle, the ter- 
race was thrown open to the public, and was 
thronged by numerous company. The im- 
provements made since the public were last 
admicted, produced an effect almost magical. 
On Sunday the public were admitted to the 
parterre and orangery. On the 21st there 
was a grand fete in honour of his Majesty’s 
birth-day. The town and neighbourhood 
were splendidly illuminated. In London, 
the illuminated devices and transparencies 
exhibited in honour of the day, were of the 
most splendid description, and numerous 
beyond all precedent. 

His Majesty visited Brighton on Monday 
the 16th, where he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. In the evening the 
town was brilliaotly illuminated. 





Such enthusiasm have the late important 
events in Paris excited in this country, that 
various meetings have taken place in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, for the purpose of raising 
subscriptions for the benefit of the wounded, 
and for the widows and orphans of those 
who fell in the different conflicts of the 
27th, 28th, and 29th. On the 17th a 
public meeting was held in the great room 
of the City of London Tavern, H. War- 
burton, esq. M.P. in the chair, at which a 
congratulatory address to the people of Paris 
was unanimously agreed to. On the 18th 
there was a public dinner at the Freemason’s 
Tavern, Sir F. Burdett in the chair, at 
which three hundred persons, mostly of 
public note, assembled on the occasion. 
Every one wore the tri-coloured cockade 
or ribbon. Meetings have been held at 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, and other places, 
similar to those in London; and subscrip- 
tions have been raised to a considerable 
amount. 

During the late alterations at St. Saviour’s 
church, the body of Bishop Andrews was 
discovered in his monument in the Lishop’s 
chapel. The leaden coffin was walled up 
with brick within the monument ; the ra- 
vages of 200 years were very trifling. The 
Latin inscription at the feet, names him 
Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Winton, bright- 
est light of the Christian world. The hour 
of his death was four in the morning of 
Monday the 21st September, 1626, dnd the 
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year of his age seventy-one. He lived in 
four reigns, from Mary to Charles I. 

Aug. 9. As anumber of Irish labourers, 
in the employment of Messrs, Wigzell and 
Son, the contractors for the new buildings 
now carrying on in the Temple, were ém- 
ployed in digging up the foundations of 
some old buildings in Mitre-court, they 
struck with their pick-axes against a con- 
siderable number of guineas, and while quar- 
relling about the division of the prize, Mr. 
Gurney, the Clerk of the Works, took them 
all into custody. On searching them he 
found sixty-seven guineas; the guineas were 
all of the coin of Charles II., James IL., 
William and Mary, Anne, George I., and 
George II. 

Aug. 11. Betweeen two and three o’clock 
this morning, a terrific fire broke out on 
the premises of Messrs. Houghton and Co., 
wholesale oil merchants, Bartholomew Close, 
which destroyed property to the amount of 
200,000/. The immense quantity of oil on 
the premises ran into the streets in torrents, 
and made its way to the plugholes whence 
the engines were supplied, aud the conse- 
quence was that an amazing quantity mixed 
with the water was propelled upon the 
flames; and two or more of the engines 
suspended their exertions. The quantity of 
oil on the premises may be estimated from 
the fact, that not less than ten barrels were 
secured at Blackfriars-bridge, by fishermen, 
watermen, &c. by means of scoops, ladles, 
&e. taking the oil off the water. It was at 
one time feared the fire would have burnt 
through into Aldersgate-street, and that 
the Albion Tavern would have fallen a sacri- 
fice. The premises destroyed and partially 
damaged were those of Messrs. Houghton 
and Co.; Mr. Adlard, printer; * Messrs. Sed- 
dons; the National School; the stables 
belonging to Mr. Shermau; Mr. Wasp, 
leather-manufacturer; Mr. Wilkinson, and 
Mr. Cousens. In addition to these, nearly 
twenty other houses contiguous to the fire 
were partially damaged. 

Aug.17. This morning, between twelve 
and one o'clock, one of the new pulice, 
named Long, was murdered in Gray’s Inn 
Road, by oue of a gang of robbers who were 
out on the prowl. The villain plunged a 
knife in the poor fellow’s body. The as- 
sassin, whose name is Smith, was taken, and 
has been committed for trial. 

Aug. 19. This afternoon a woman named 
Mrs. Jane Witham, residing at No, 30, 
Upper Princes-street, Lambeth, near Vaux- 





* We regret to learn, that on Mr. Ad- 
lard’s premises a very valuable stock of the 
‘* Encyclopedia Londinensis,” estimated at 
12,0001, belonging to Mr. Jones, was 
burnt ; as also a large collection of Vol 

and Numbers of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.”” Mr. Jones’s property was untur- 
tunately uninsured, 
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hall, was murdered, under circumstances 
of great brutality. The poor woman was 
found lying in the kitchen, her head being 
almost smashed to atoms. 


—o— 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

July 30. Captain Moir was tried at 
Chelmsford for the murder of William Mal- 
colm, a fisherman, at Little Warnham, in 
Essex, on the 17th of last March, by shoot- 
ing him with a pistol. It appeared that the 
deceased was in the habit of trespassing on 
the grounds of the prisoner for the purpose 
of fishing, notwithstanding repeated prohi- 
bitions. On one of these occasions the 
prisoner became greatly exasperated, and 
havirg procured a pistol from his residence, 
fired at the deceased; the shot broke the 
arm of the deceased, and he ultimately died 
from lock jaw. ‘The prisoner in his de- 
fence said he had been trained up to a mili- 
tary life, and had sold out of the 37th 
regiment two years ago. He accounted for 
his pistols being loaded by saying that the 
country round about his house was infested 
hy a set of desperate characters, which ren- 
dered it necessary for him to to be prepared 
to meet them. The jury returned a verdict 
of guilty, and he was executed on Monday 
the 2d of August. Considerable interest 
was made to procure a mitigation of Cap- 
tain Moir’s sentence, and a petition signed 
hy 1,000 persons was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State, but in vain ——Cap- 
tain Moir was a native of Forfarshire, 
and highly respectable by birth and con- 
nexions. He was brother-in-law to Sir 
James Gardner Baird, Bart.; a near relative 
to the veteran Sir David Baird, the prede- 
cessor of the Duke of Wellington in the 
command of the peninsular army; and he 
was also first cousin to Sir William Rae, 
the present Lord Advocate for Scotland. 
He was descended hy his grandmother's side 
from the heroic Bruce, and was also con- 
nected with the distinguished families of 
Blair of Blair, the Stewarts, and the Butes. 
Kor seventeen years he served successively 
in the 14th, 37th, and 40th regiments of 
Foot, and in the course of such service he 
visited France, Spain, India, and An.erica. 
In the latter place he married the daughter 
of an officer in the Artillery, by whom he 
had three fine boys. In the year 1813, 
accompanied by his wife, he repaired with 
his regiment to Gibraltar, and while there 
the yellow fever made its destructive ap- 
pearance. Moir was attacked by it, and 
suffered so severely that his life was long 
despaired of. His brain was considerably 
affected, and he never had been perfectly 
free from its effects. In one of the pa- 
roxysms caused by this malady during his 
residence in Canada, he took an opportunity, 
when alone, of inflicting several severe 
wounds with a hatchet upon his forehead, 
the scars of which were very prominent to 
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the last hour .of his life. This fever pro- 
duced the most disastrous influence upon 
his character and conduct : his disposition, 
warm and irrascible befure, but withal ge- 
nerous and humane, became through it so 
susceptible, that, if insulted, or excited by 
liquor, his passions were uncontrollable, and 
his actions and language appeared to be 
those of a madman. In the year 1828 
Capt. Moir retired from the army, and his 
active but unsteady mind turning its atten- 
tion to agricultural pursuits, he took upon 
lease the farm at Shellhaven Creek, where he 
was residing when the unhappy event uc 
curred which has been the means of termi- 
nating his life on a scaffold. 

Aug. 4. An explosion took place in the 
Bensham Seam of Jarrow Colliery, co. 
Durham, and twenty-three men and seven- 
teen boys were instantly destroyed, and 
several others more or less severely hurt. 
The Coroner proceeded to investigate the 
cause of this dreadful accident by holding 
an inquest. On examining the east drift of 
the mine the cause of the accident was ma- 
nifest. The whole front of the drift was 
detached from the roof on the left side, as 
if the block of coal forming the face of the 
drift had been detached by a blast of gun- 
powder. A ragged aperture, of about nine 
inches wide, was left between the coal and 
the roof, and a fissure about the same width 
torn out on the left hand side. On prob- 
ing these apertures as far as they could 
reach (about. six feet at that time), they 
found nothing but open space behind. It 
then became quite clear that the miners had 
holed into an old waste, and that the frac- 
ture was occasioned by the elastic force of 
what they termed a bag of foulness, which 
had been compressed in that species of na- 
tural gasometer, and which had rushed off 
in an enormous quantity, and fired at the 
first light with which it came in contact, 
consuming all the vital air in the small divi- 
sion beyond the stwne drifts, and filling the 
workings with a dense smoke and after damp, 
and deranging the ventilating apparatus so 
much as to cause the suffocation of the 
people before the air-course could be restored. 

About two years ago it was observed, on 
the estate of the Earl of Mansfield, near 
Stirling, that a seam of coal, at a great 
depth below the surface, was on fire. Hav- 
ing tried various means of extinguishing the 
fire without success, it was resolved to sur- 
sound it with a tunnel and a strong wall, 
within which it might burn itself out, but 
beyond which it could not extend. This 
plan has been persevered in for a year and a 
half, but has not yet succeeded. The work- 
men have often brought the wall within a 
few fathoms of meeting, but the fire has 
always burst out on them, and compelled 
them to take a larger circuit. The heat in 
the tunnel is frequently 280 degrees, . Last 
year, four persons were entombed alive by 
the falling in of a part of the tunnel. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

July 22. The following Colonels of Mi- 
litia to be his Majesty’s Aides-de-Camp for 
the service of his Militia Force :—Sir W. 
W. Wynne, Bart., Royal Denbigh Militia; 
Earl of Aboyne, K.T., Aberdeeashire Mi- 
litia; Lord G. Dufferin and Clanboye, Royal 
North Down Militia; Thos. Wood, Royal 
East Middlesex Militia. 

July 26. The King of Wirtemberg to 
be a Knight of the Garter. 

July 27. The Right Hon. J. C. Herries 
to be Master and Worker of the Mint.—The 
Right Hon. Vise. Lowther, W. Dacres 
Adams, and H. Dawkins, Esqrs. to be Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests.—The 
Right Hon. John Calcraft to be Paymaster- 
general of the Forces. 

July 28. Knighted, Capt. F. Collier, 

RN. 
July 28. Rear-Adm. Sir Jahleel Bren- 
ton, Bart., Rear-Adm. Sir Philip B. Vere 
Kroke, Bart., and Major-Gen. the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, invested with 
the Star of K.C.B.—The Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos, K.G. to be Lord 
Steward of his Majesty’s Household. 

July 30. Dr. Arch. Hair, M.D. to be 
Physician Extraordinary to the Duke of 
Cumberland.— Right Hon. Lord Francis Le- 
veson Gower to be Secretary at War. 

July 31. Royal Artiliery; Lieut.-Col. 
R. Pym to be Col.; Capt. and Brevet-Major 
T. Hutchesson to be Lieut.-Col.; Lieut.- 
Col. W. R. Carey to be Co!l.; Capt. and 
Brevet Major Edw. Chas. Whinyates to be 
Lient.-Col.; Lieut.-Col. Geo. Forster to be 
Col. ; Capt. and Brevet-Major John Michell 
to be Lieut.-Col. — Capt. ‘Thos. Usher, ap- 
pointed Resident Agent of Transports at 
Deptford; Capt. F. Warren to be Rear-Adm. 
— Yachts ; Capt. James Warren, appointed to 
theWilliam and Mary; Capt. C.Bullen, Royal 
Sovereign ; Capt. G. Tobin, Prince Regent; 
and Capt. A. F. Fitzclarence, Royal George. 
—Guard Ships; Capt. J. Dick, appointed 
to the Donegal; Capt. G. Burdett, Ganges ; 
Capt. J. H. Coffin, Glocester ; Capt. J. Pym, 
Kent; aud Capt. C. J. W. Nesham, Mel- 
ville. 

Aug. 3. Dragoon Guards, Brevet Col. 
Jas. Hay, to be Lieut.-Col.—3d Light Dra- 
goons, Major Chas. Stisted to be Lieut.- 
Col.—sth ditto, Capt. Jas. Thos. Lord 
Brudenell to be Major—1 1th ditto, Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Nich. Brutton to be Lieut.-Col. 
—13th ditto, Brevet Col. SirThos. Noel Hill, 
to be Lieut.-Col.—ist Foot Guards, Capt. 
aud Lieut.-Col. Sam. Lambert to be Major, 
with the rank of Col.—Lieut. and Capt. 
Lonsdale Bodero to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col.—Coldstream Foct Guards, Col. Dan. 
Mackinnon to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Cul. 
F. M. Milman to be Major—Capt. Hon. J. 


Forbes to be Lieut.-Col.—3d Foot Guards, 
Breyet Col. Wm. Auz. Keate to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Brevet Col Douglas Mercer to be 
Major—Brevet Major H. Hawkins to be | 
Capt. and Lieut.-Cul.—3d Foot—Lieut.- 
Col. Sam. Mitchell to be Lieut.-Col.—18th 
Foot, Brevet Col. Geo. Burrell to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Brevet Major H. Pratt to be Major.— 
20th Foot, Major T. C. Green to be Lieut - 
Col.—Capt. R. E. Burrows to be Major. 
23d Foot, Major J.C. Harrison to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Capt. G. Fielding to be Major. —25th 
Foot, half-pay Lieut -Col. Leslie Walker to be 
Lieut.-Col.—31st Foot, Lieut.-Col. Denis 
Daly to be Lieut.-~Col.— 35th Foot, Lieut. 
Col. Rob. Macdonald to be Lieut.-Col.— 
52d Foot, Capt. G. F. Berkeley St. Juhn to 
be Major.—58th Foot, Capt. J. Wharton 
Frith to be Major.—64th Foot—Major A. 
Hill Dickson to be Lieut.-Co!l.—Brevet Ma- 
jor Chas. Bennet to be Major.—73d Foot, 
Major Jas. M‘Nair, 52d Fout, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—90th Foot, Capt. H. Mackay to be Maj. 
—94th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. J. J. Suod- 
grass to be Maj.—Rifle Brigade; Maj. W. 
Eeles to be Lieut.-Cul.—Cuapt. J. C. Hope 
to he Maj.— Unattached ; to be Lieut,-Cols, 
of Infantry, without purchase, brevets Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Rowan and Lieut.-Col. Wim. Rid- 
dell.—To be Majors, Brevet Lieut.-Co!. Jas. 
Bogle, brevet Major Nath. Gledstanes — 
Garrisons ; Lieut.-Col. Sir W. M. Peacocke 
to be Governor of Kinsale.—Staff; brevet 
Col. G. C, D’Aguilar to be Deputy Adj.- 
Gen. and brevet Col. Sir Guy Campbell 
to be Dep. Quartermaster Gen. to the 
troops in Ireland.—Lieut.-Col. T. N. Harris 
to be Dep. Adj.-Gen. to the troops in Ca- 
nada.—The 14th Reg. of Light Dragoons 
to assume the title of the 14th (or King’s) 
Regiment of Light Dragoons, instead of 
that of the Duchess of York’s Own. 

Aug. 4. Earl of Denbigh to be a Lord of 
the Bedchamber.—Knighted, Capt. A. Clif- 
ford, R.N.; James Eyre, esq. Mayor of Here- 
ford; Col. Octavius Carey, C.B. and Geo. 
Ballinghall, esq. Regius Professor of Military 
Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
—Adm. the Right Hon. Lord A. Beauclerk 
to be his Majesty’s First and Principal 
Naval Aide-de-Camp. Also the following 
Captains of the Royal Navy to be his Ma- 
jesty’s Naval Aides-de-Camp: Sir Murray 
Maxwell, the Hon. G. Elliott, the Right 
Hon. Lord G. Stewart, the Hon. F. W. 
Aylmer, Peter Rainier, the Hon. H. Dun- 
can, Sir J. Louis, bart., G. F. Seymour, 
the Hon. G. Poulett, and the Hon. Ant. 
Maitland.—Dr. James Johnson to be Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to his Majesty. 

Aug. 6. The Duke of Gordon to be 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland.—The 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington to be 
Chamberlain of the County Palatine of Ches- 
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ter.—The Duke of Beaufort to be Constable 
of his Majesty's Castle of St. Briavels, and 
Warden of the Forest of Dean, co. Glou- 
cester.—John Pond, Esq. to be Astronomi- 
cal Observator in the Observatory at Green- 
wich.—John M‘Mahon, esq. to be Receiver 
and Paymaster of the Royal Bounty to Offi- 
cers’ Widows.—A. G. Stapleton, esq. to be 
a Clerk of the Signet. 

Aug. 7. Viscount Sidney to be Chief 
Ranger and Keeper of Hyde Park and St. 
James’s Park.—W. Brent Brent, esq. Barris- 
ter-at-Law, to be Steward and a Judge of the 
Palace Court of Westminster.—Jas. Clarke, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, to be Attorney Ge- 
neral in the Isle of Man. 

Aug. 13. 11th Light Dragoons, Brevet 
Col. W. Williams Blake to be Major.—1 6th 
Foot, Capt. Geo. M‘Donald to be Major. 
—50th Foot, Capt. T. Ryan to be Major.— 
Unattached; to be Lieut.-Colonels of In- 
fantry ; brevets Col. Sir J.C. Harvey, Lieut.- 
Col. T. F. Wade, Lieut.-Col. Sir W. Lewis 
Herries, and Lieut.-Col. G. Legh Goldie.— 
To be Majors of Infantry, brevets Major 
T. Powell, Major Digby Mackworth, Lieut.- 
Col. H. Balneavis, Major J. Bazalgette, 
Major ‘T. Cox Kirby, Major T. J. Baines, 
Major R. Bateman, Major W. Ebhart, and 
Lieut.-Col. D. Falla.— trevet ; to be Major- 
Generals in the Army, brevets Col. 'T. Mar- 
lay, Col. J. Le Mesurier, and Col. P.Philpott. 
—To he Colonels in the Army; Lieut.-Col. 
Jas. Ogilvie, brevets Lieut.-Col. Ponsonby 
Watts, Lieut.-Col. G. Grogan, and Lieut.- 
Col. Jolin Shedden.—To be Lieut.-Colonels 
in the Army; Brevets Major E. T. Michell, 
R.A., and Major Wm. Cator, R.A.—To be 
Majors in the Army; Capt. G. Gibson, 
Capt. T. Kelly, Capt. R. Kelly. 

Aug. 17. The Right Hon. Sir George 
Fitzgerald Hill, Bart. to be Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of the Island of St. 
Vincent. 

Aug. 18. Marquis of Hertford, K.G., 
to be Warden of the Stanneries. 

Aug. 20. Queen Adelaide to be Keeper 
of Bushy-park, near Hampton, Middlesex. 

[Each **'Gazette,”* during the past month, 
has contained numerous loyal Addresses 
presented to his Majesty from various 
parts of the kingdom, congratulating him, 
on his accession to the throne of his an- 
cestors.] 

EccuestastTicaL PRereRMENTS. 
Rev. F. F. Beadon, Compton Bishop V. So- 
merset. 


Promotions and Preferments. 


(Aug. 


Rev. J. D. Borton, Felmingham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Burrows, Christchurch V. Hants. 

Rev. T. Clarkson, Beyton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. M. Chatfield, Wilsford and Wood- 
ford V. Wells. 

Rev. S. Clissold, Wrentham R. Suffolk. 

Rev.L.Cooper, Hawkeshead R. co.Lancaster. 

Rev. R. Davies, Lianengrad and Lianatigo 
R. Anglesea. 

Rev. S. Dowell, Shorwell cum Motteson 
R. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. E. B. Frere, St. Lawrence Iketshall 
P. C, Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Furbavk, Bramley P. C. co. York. 

Rev. T. Gardiner, Quarff Ch. Shetland. 

Rev. R. Gee, Tormoham and Cockington 
P.C. Devon. 

Rev. J. Glover, Rand R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. C. Grant, Rothiemurchus Ch. Inverness. 

Rev. W Gray, St. Giles on the Heath P. C. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. H. P. Hamilton, Wath R. co. York. 

Rev. — Hargrove, Kilmeen R. co. Cork. 

Rev. M. Hughes, Corwen V. Merionethshire. 

Rev. J. Mackenzie, Carnoch Ch. Ross-shire. 

Rev. G. Pigott, St. Mary Mellor P. C. co. 
Lancaster. 

Rev. G. Porter, Monk Sherborne R. Hants. 

Rev. R. Pym, Elmley R. co. York. 

Rev. R. Rokeby, Arthingworth R. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. W. St. John Mildmay, Dogmersfield 
R. Hants. 

Rev. E. Smyth, East Haddon V. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. E. B. Spark, Littleport V. Isle of Ely. 

Rev. A. Stark, Sandwick Ch. Shetland. 

Rev. F. Todd, Meshaw R. Devon. 

Rev. P. Toler, Durrow P. C. King’s County, 
Ireland. 

Rev. C. Webber, Felpham R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Williams, Kenberton R. with Sut- 
ton Maddock, Salop. 

Cuapvains. 

Rev. W. F. Hook, Rev. S. Madan, Rev. 
F. D. Perkins, Chaplains to the King. 

Rev. IF. Kuper, Rev. J. Merewether, Chap- 
lains to the Queen. 

Rev. C. Crauford, Chap. to the Marq. of 
Londonderry. 

Rev. T. Selkirk, Chap. to the Earl of Dun- 


more. 





Civit PrererMents. 
Rev. J. Fox, Head Master of St. Bees’ 
Gram. School, Cumberland, 
Rev. J. Holmes, Head Master of Leeds 
Gram. School, co. York. 


——@~ 
BIRTHS. 


July 21. At Talacre, the lady of Sir E, 
Mostyn, bart.a daughter. At Woodleigh 
Rectory, Devon, the lady of the Rev. Rich. 
Edmonds, a son and heir. 25, At An< 








crim, Roxburghshire, the lady of Sir W. 
Scott, bart. a son. 26. In New Norfolk- 
street, the wife of Howard Elphinstone, esq. 
a son and heir. 28. At Bache Hall, 
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Chester, the wife of H. R. Hughes, a dau. 
— At Greenland Lodge, Bucks, the wife of 
J. D. Coventry, esq. a dau. 29. At Est- 
burey, the Hon. Lady St. John, a son. 
30. In Clifford-street, the lady of the Right 
Hon. Jaset Walron’, a son and heir.—— 
At Belle-vue-hall, Brighton, the wife of Dr, 
Byron, a dau. At the Rectory, West 
Monckton, near Taunton, the wife of Capt. 
Le Mesurier, a son and heir. 31. At the 
Earl of Egremont’s, the wife of Colonel 
George Wyndham, a son. In Eaton- 
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square, Lady Howard de Walden, a son 
and heir. 

August 3. At Bryauston, the Lady Emma 
Portman, a son. 12. In Wilton-street, 
Grosvenor-place, the wife of Capt. Fyfe, re- 
sident at Tanjore, a dau. At Camber- 
well Vicarage, Mrs. Storie, a dau. 17. 
The wife ofthe Rev.W.Blow, rector of Good- 
manham, a dau. 20. At Clapham, near 
Bedford, the seat of J. T. Dawson, esq. High 
Sheriff of the county, the wife of the Rev. 
T. F. Dawson, a son. 














——wO—- 
MARRIAGES. 


July 4, At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. 
Lieut.-Col, the Hon. Edw. Stopford, second 
son of the Earl of Courtown, K.P. to Horatia 
Charlotte, widow of R. I. Tibbits, Esq. and 
only dau. of Thomas Lockwood, Esq. 
At St. George’s, Hauover-sq. the Parl of 
Clanwilliam, to Lady Elizabeth Herbert, sis- 
ter to the Earl of Pembroke. 5. At Old 
Sodbury, Robert Kerr d’Esterre, Esq. to 
Laura Anna Matilda, only dau. of Leonard 
Vassall, Esq. of Brook House, Gloucestersh. 
At Jeisey, Rev. W. F. Raymond, of 
Burleston, Dorset, to Marianne, secoud dau. 
of late Rear-Adm. Evans.——6. At Hale 
House, near Salisbury, the Rev. Sainsbury 
Langford Sainsbury, to Georgiana, eldest da. 
of Sir Wathen Waller, Bart. K.C.H. At 
Northampton, the Rev. Chas. James Hyatt, 
to Ann Smith, only dau. of George Russell, 
Esq. At St. Margaret’s, Henry Heath- 
cote, Esq. son of Rear-Adm. Sir Henry 
Heathcote, to Henrietta Maria, youngest 
dau. of R. Bransby Cooper, Esq. M. P. 
At Holbeton, Capt. George Fitzroy, late of 
the Gren. Guards, to Louisa, youngest dau, 
of late John Hairis, Esq. of Radford, 
Devon. 7. At Knaresborough, the 
Rev. Edw. S. C. B. Cave, youngest son 
of Sir W. B. Cave, Bart. to Mary, only 
dau. of late John Farside Watson, Esq. 
of Bilton Park. 8. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. Webster Huntley, 
Fellow of All Souls, Oxf. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of late Richard Lyster, Esq. M.P. 
At Hemingford Grey, the Rev. Thomas 
Horn, of Reading, to Eleanor, third dau. of 
late Francis Hopkinson, Esq. of Peterbo- 
rough. At St. Geo. Hanover-sq. Lord 
Edw. Thynne, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Mellish, esq. of Woodford. At 
Worthenbury, Fliat, Digby Cayley,. esq. 
only son of Sir George Cayley, Bart. to Do- 
rothy, second dau. of late Rev. Geo. Allan- 
son, of Ripon. ——9. At St. Martin’s, 
G. H. Clarke, of Chesterton Lodge, Oxf. 
youngest son of Geo. Clarke, of Hyde Hall, 
Cheshire, esq. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
late Rev. H. Byron. 10. At Paris, the 
Duke de Montebello, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of Chas, Jenkinson, esq.——At. St. 
George, Han.-sq: Robert, youngest son of 






































Sir J. E. Harrington, Bart. to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of late Andrew Stuart (of Ter- 
rence) and Lady Pulteney. 12. At St. 
Marylebone, the Rev. Rich. Buller, Rector 
of Lanreath, Cornwall, to Eliz. dau. of John 
Hornby, Esq. of Portland-pl.—Sir J. H. 
Thorold, Bart. to Mary-Ann, relict of late 
John Dalton, jun. esq. At Strathtyrum, 
Fifeshire, Morton Carr, esq. Solicitor of Ex- 
cise for Seotiand, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of late Robert Graham, esq. of Fintry, 
13. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. John Joliffe 
Tufnell, esq. eldest son of J. J. Tufnell, esq. 
of Longleys, Essex, toCaroline Mary, second 
dau. of Christ. Thomas Tower, esq. of 
Weald Hall. At AllSouls’, Marylebone, 
John Gardiner, esq Capt. 5th Dragoous, to 
Eliza, relict of And. Hamilton, esq. of Ted- 
dington At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Geo. 
Edm. Nugent, esq. Gren. Guards, eldest son 
of Gen. Sir G. Nugent, Bart. to Maria 
Charlotte, second dau. of N. W. Ridley 
Colburn, esq. M.P. 15. At Clifton, John 
Williamson, Esq, B, A. only son of Wm. W, 
esq. of Bath, to Frances Madelane, second d. 
of Henry Hill, Esq——17. At Kew, the 
Rev. W. Jelf, Preceptor to H. R. H. Prince 
George of Cumberland, and Canon of 
Christchurch, to Countess Emmy Schlip- 
penbach, Maid of Honour to H. R. H. 
the Duchess of Cumberland. At Henley, 
James Henry Brooks, Esq. to Mary, second 
dau. of Rev. J. G. Russell——2), At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. J. 
Brigstock, second son of Col. B. to Mary 
Catherine, second dau. of late Sir W. C. de 
Crespigny, Bart, The Rev. Frederick 
Smith, Mathewatical Professor at Haileybury 
College, to Louisa, only child of Henry 
Tredgold, Esq, of Chilbolton, Hants —— 
At Newington, Dr. Lee, of Golden sq. to 
Matilda, fourth dau. of Dr. Hall, of New- 
ington, 21. At Harborne, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Green, Vicar of Badby-with-Newnham, 
to Mary Ann, dau. of late Sam. Stubbs, Esq. 
of Wolverhampton, At Leamington, 
Frederick Noyes, esq. second son of late Rev, 
Thos. Herbert Noyes, of Bath Easton, to 
Sophia, dau. of Dr. Franklin ——22. The 
Rev. O. Tennant, Rector of Upton, Hants, 
to Mary, dau. of the late Rev. W. Ellis, 
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Recter of Molesworth. 24, R.K. Hill, 
esq. to Fidelia eldest dau. of the Rev. R. 
Monkhouse, D.D. late Vicar of Wakefield. 
At St. George’s, Han.-sq. H. Fitzroy, 
esq eldest son of the late Lord Fitzroy, to 
Jane Eliz. fourth dau. of Chas. Beauclerk, 
esq. of St. Leonard’s, Sussex. 27. 
At Bath, Donald C. Baynes, esq. 67th Foot, 
youngest son of Sir Christ. Baynes, Bart. 
to Anne Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
H. Boulton, esq. of Geddington, county of 
Northampton. 28. John Vere Isham, 
esq. 51st Light Inf. to Mary, only sister of 
W. Wood, esq. of Brixworth Hall, North- 
amptonshire. At Twinsted, Joseph 
Green, esq. to Susan, only dau. of the Rev. 
R. Gray. 29. At Canterbury, the Rev. G. 
Oakes Miller, Rector of Milton, in North- 
amptonshire, to Jane, third dau. of Thomas 
Starr, esq. At Ore, Sussex, John S. 
Harkness, esq. to Anne Harriette, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Eliot, R A, 31. At 
All Souls’, Marylebone, Edward Scard, esq. 
of Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, to Ann, relict 
of the late Evan Humphreys, esq. of Garth- 
hall, Glamorganshire. At High Ongar, 
J. F. Bury, esq. of St. Leonard’s, Nazing, 
Essex, to Augusta, dau. of late Rev. Dr. 
Edridge, Rector of Shipdham, Norfolk. 
At Wytham, the Hon. and Rev.C. Bathurst, 
Rector of Southam, Warwickshire, to Emily 
Caroline, youngest dau. of the Earl of 
Abingdon. At Paris, H.W. Brooke, esq. 
eldest son of Sir J. Brooke, Bart. to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Captain Jump, 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. 
C. F. Moore, to Julia, dau. of Sir B. Hob- 
house, Bart At Betchworth, R. Nassau 
Bolton, esq. Lieut. and Adj. 84th regiment, 
to Georgiana Scudamore, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Morris, of Brockham-lodge, 
Surrey. 

Lately. At Elsfield, J. Copling, esq. of 
Upper Tulse Hall, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late J. Maston, esq. of the Royal Naval 
Hospital, Haslar. 

' August 1. At Grendon church, Richard 
Ellison, esq. eldest son of the late Col. Elli- 
son, to Charlotte, second dau. of Sir G. 
Chetwynd, of Grendon-hall, Warwickshire. 
2. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, 
E. B. Stewart, esq. son of the late Hon. 
J. Stewart, Judge of the Supreme Court at 
Halifax, to Frances Isabella, dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Sir Jahleel Breuton, Bart S. 
At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, J. Price St. 
George, esq. of Notting-hill, to Eliza So- 

hia, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Booth, of Upper 
Sichen-ateeeh, Portland-place. At Wor- 
thing, Lieut.-Col. T. R. Frampton, R.N. of 
Clifton, Gloucestershire, to Caroline, second 
dau. of J. Wood, esq. of Worthing. 
4. At Saltwood, Kent, G. Warry, esq. Bar- 
rister-at-law, of Shapwick, Somersetshire, 
to Isabella, fourth dau. of W. Deedes, esq. 
of Sandling. At Aldingbourne, Sussex, 
Lord Porchester, eldest son of the Earl of 
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Carnarvon, to Henrietta Anne, eldest dau. of 
late Lord H. Molyneux Howard, and niece 
to the Duke of Norfolk. 5. At West- 
dean, Sussex, Wm. Wilson, esq. eldest son 
of the late Col. Wilson, of Chelsea Hospi- 
tal, to Marg. Thornton, second dau. of John 
Woods, esq. of Chilgrove. 5. At York, 
Stapylton Stapylton, esq. the eldest son of 
Martin Stapylton, esq. of Myton Hall, to 
Margaret, second dau. of Mr. Tomlinson, 
musical professor. 7. At All Souls, 











Marylebone, H. Thorold, esq. of Cuxwold, 


Lincolashire, to Maria Antonia, only dau. 
of Rear-Adm. Mansel, of Charlton Kings, 
co. Gloucester. 10. At St. Luke’s 
Church, Old-street, the Rev. J. Dixon, to 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. R. Watson, 
City-road. At Manchester, Henry At- 
kinson, merchant, to Emma Eliz. dau. of 
John Milne, esq. coroner, At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, Edward, son of Sir 
Robert Wigram, Bart. to Catherine, dau. of 
Geo. Smith, esq M.P. 11. At St. 
James's, the Rev. G. A. Dawson, of Ed- 
wardston Hall, Suffolk, to Louisa, third 
dau. and co-heiress of the late Sir Thomas 
Pilkington, Bart. of Chevet, Yorkshire. 
12. At St. George’s, Hanover square, 
T. W. Bramston, esq. eldest son of Thomas 
G. Bramston, esq. of Skreens, to Eliza, fifth 
dau. of the late Adm. Sir Eliab Harvey. 
—At Holton Beckering, Lincola, Rich. 
Bythell, esq. of St. Asaph, Flints, to Eliza, 
fourth dau. of the Rev. John Hale. 
At Tissington, co. Derby, Francis Wright, 
esq. to Selina Fitzherbert, eldest dau. of 
Sir H. Fitzherbert, Bart. 14, At Bath, 
the Rev. J. W. Watts, of Thorn Falcon 
Rectory, near Taunton, and only son of Col. 
Watts, of Leatherhead, to Rebecca Byam, 
only dau. of the late L. Lovell Hodge, esq. 
late of Antigua, and niece of the Right 
Hon. Lord J. O’Brien. 17. At Bath, 
the Rev. L. Latham, to Anne Eliza, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Jacob Astley, Rector of 
Quenington. At Shalbourne, the Rev. 
P. P. Rendall, to Sarah, only dau. of A. 
Kingston, esq. At Northwood, Isle of 
Wight, James Tyers Tyers, esq. of Belma- 
dothie, Wrington, to Mary Seymour, dau. 
of the late Wm. Heury Huffam, esq. 
At Romsey, Dryden Elstob, esq. to Betsey, 
third dau. of Mr. Ald. Young. At St. 
James’s, the Rev. Edw. Chaloner Ogle, of 
Kirkley, Northumb. to Sophia, youngest 
dau. of Adm. Sir Ch. Ogle, Bart. M.P.— 
19. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstune-square, the 
Earl of Koscommon, to Charlotte, second 
dau. of the late John Talbot, esq. niece to 
the late, and sister to the present, Earl of 
Shrewsbury 21. At Kennington, Lieut. 
Charles Forbes, Bart. M. P. to Caroline, se- 
cond dau of Geo. Battye, esq. of Camden- 
hill. At St. George's, Hanover-square, 
T. H. S. Bucknall Estcourt, esq. M.P. of 
Estcourt, co. Gloucester, to Lucy Sarah, 
dau. of Adm. Sotherou, esq. M. P. 
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Fietp Marsuat Eart Harcourt. 

June 18. At his seat, Leonard’s Hill, 
near Windsor, aged 87, the Right Hon. 
William Harcourt, third Earl Harcourt 
and Viscount Harcourt of Nuneham 
Courtney, co. Oxford, fourth Viscount 
Harcourt, and Baron Harcourt of Stan- 
ton-Harcourt in the same county, G.C.B. 
a Field Marshal, Colonel of the 16th 
dragoons, Governor of Plymouth, a mem- 
ber of the Consolidated Board of General 
Officers, a Commissioner of the Royal 
Military Colleges, and of the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum; Deputy Lieutenant of 
Windsor Forest, and Deputy Ranger of 
Windsor Great Park. 

The family of Harcourt, which, by the 
death of this venerable representative, 
has disappeared frogs the ranks of the 
Peerage, is of that high antiquity to 
which genealogies can seldom be traced. 
It derives its line from one of the chiefs 
of those victorious Normen who first 
descended from Denmark to the sbores 
of France opposite our own, and whose 
posterity afterwards achieved the con- 
quest of England. The name is local in 
Normandy, and we believe there are 
now in France more than one titled fa- 
mily to which it belongs. At the expence 
of the French Dukes of the name (a title 
conferred by Louis the Fourteenth in 
1700), a History of the family was pub- 
lished in two volumes folio; and one of 
the finest monuments in the church of 
Notre Dame at Paris is to the memory 
of a Count d’Harcourt. Some of the Har- 
courts of France found refuge with the 
family of the late Peer at the French 
revolution. 

The English Harcourts have for cen- 
turies flourished, generally in the degree 
of Knights, at Stanton-Harcourt in Ox- 
fordshire. From the Rev. Vere Harcourt, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Nottingham, son of 
Robert an adventurer with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and a nephew of the heroic Ho- 
ratio Lord Vere, we believe there are de- 
scendants remaining, The first Peer was 
a Lord Chancellor, whom Queen Anne 
created a Baron, and George the First a 
Viscount. His grandson and successor 
was created an Earl by George the Se- 
cond. He was for more than seven years 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and lost his 
life by falling into a well at Stanton Har- 
court shortly after his return. His elder 
son, brother to the subject of this me- 
moir, was Master of the Horse to the 
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Queen (as his father had also for a short 
time been), and died in 1809, aged 73. 

William was born March 20, 1749-3, 
the younger son of Simon the first Earl, 
by Rebecca sole daughter and heiress of 
Charles Le Bas, of Pipewell Abbey in 
Northamptonshire, Esq. It is upwards 
of seventy years since he entered the ar- 
my, having been appointed to an Ensign- 
cy in the Ist foot guards in August 
1759. He was promoted to be Captain 
iv the 16th light dragoons in the follow- 
ing October; and in the 3d dragoons 
June 30, 1760. In 1761, when the Earl 
Harcourt was sent Ambassador to Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz to conduct home the 
destined consort of King George the 
Third, the subject of this memoir, ac- 
companied his father, and immediately 
received an appointment in the Queen’s 
household, of which he continued a 
member until her Majesty’s death. 

. On his return from the continent, al- 

though not nineteen years of age, he at- 
tended as Aid-de-camp the Earl of 
Albemarle to the Havannah. He served 
with the army in America, and received 
successively the promotions to be Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army 1764; inthe 4th 
light dragoons 1765; in the 18th light 
dragoons in May 1767; in the 3lst foot 
in the November following; in the 2d 
light dragoons 1768; and in the 16th 
light dragoons 1770. In 1776 he per- 
formed a distinguished service by going 
seventy miles on the same horse in one 
day, through an enemy’s country, with 
a patrol of only thirty men of his own 
regiment, and returning with the Gene- 
ral commanding the American army, 
Gen. Lee, who had deserted from the 
British, and whom he took out of his 
quarters while he was surrounded by 
2000 men. This event occasioned such 
consternation in the army of the enemy, 
and such exultation ia that of the Bri- 
tish, that for some time it was believed 
that it would have decided the fate of 
the war. 

In reward for this gallant atchieve- 
ment, Lieut.-Col. Harcourt was, on his 
return to England, appointed Aid-de- 
camp to the King, and Colonel by bre- 
vet, Aug. 29, 1777; and on Gen. Bur- 
goyne giving up the command of his re- 
giment, he was appointed to the Colo- 
nelcy, Oct. 20, 1779. The 16th was 
styled the Queen’s regiment of Jight dra- 
goons; and he held its chief command 
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for upwards of fifty years, until his 
death. 

In 1782 the Hon. William Harcourt 
was promoted to the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral in the army. At the same period 
he purchased St. Leonard’s Hill of the 
Duke of Gloucester, whereupon the King 
appointed him Deputy Ranger of Wind- 
sor Great Park, the Duke of Gloucester 
at the same time being made Lieute- 
nant of Windsor Forest. 

In 1793 and 1794 this officer served 
with the army in Flanders, where he bad 
the command of the cavalry, and whilst 
there was raised to the rank of Lieut.- 
General Oct. 1 in the former year. After 
the return of the Duke of York to Eng- 
land, the command of the British troops 
devolved upon Lieut.-Gen. Harcourt. 

in 1795 he was appointed Governor of 
Hull; and was made a General in 1798. 

On the formation of the Royal Mili- 
tary College at Sandhu:st in 1799 the 
King appointed General Harcourt the 
first Governor. He retained the post for 
nine years, when he resigned it for the 
Government of Portsmouth. 

On the death of his brother April 20, 
1809, (when a long character of that no- 
bleman appeared in our vol. LXXIX. p. 
480,) General Harcourt succeeded to his 
titles and estates; and was also appoint- 
ed his successor in the post of Master of 
the Horse to the Queen. Having re- 
tained that honourable office to the pe- 
riod of her Majesty’s decease, he of course 
attended her funeral in 1218 in that cha- 
racter. Always attached to the Royal fa- 
mily, at the funeral of George theThird in 
1820 he walked as one of the Assistants 
to the Chief Mourner the Duke of York. 

Earl Harcourt was invested with the 
insignia of a Grand Cross of the Bath, 
May 27, 1820. 

In the coronation procession of King 
George the Fourth in 1821, Earl Har- 
court carried the Union Standard. In the 
general promotion in the army which 
bore the date of that solemnity, the Mar- 
quess of Drogheda* and his Lordship, 
who were then the two senior Generals 
in the army, were elevated to the rank 
of Field-Marshal. With the exception 
of the Duke of Wellington, no other of- 
ficers out of the Royal Family had at- 
tained that high grade since 1796.+ 





* The Marquess of Drogheda died 
Dec. 22, 1822 (see vol. xciit.i. 83). He 
was nearly thirteen years older than Lord 
Harcourt ; and, had he survived to the 
present time, would have completed a 
century of years. 

+ Our new Monarch has, like his bro 
ther, made two Field-Marshals, in the 
persons of his two senior Generals, Sir 
Alured Clarke and Sir Samuel Hulse. 
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On the Ist of January 1827, Earl Har- 
court was promoted from the govern- 
ment of Portsmouth to that of Plymouth, 
the latter being then vacated by the 
Duke of Wellington, on his Grace’s suc- 
ceeding, by the death of the Marquis of 
Hastings, to the office of Constable of 
the Tower. 

On the 20th of the same month, the 
venerable Field-Marshal attracted parti- 
cular attention at the funeral of the 
Duke of York; bearing on that occasion 
the baton of the deceased Commander- 
in-chief. 

In the early part of the late King’s 
illness his Lordship rode daily to Wind- 
sor Castle to make inquiries. He was 
himself destined to precede his Majesty 
to the grave, after about five days con- 
finement. His remains were interred 
with his ancestors at Stanton Harcourt. 

His Lordship married, Sept. 3, 1778, 
Mary, widow of Thomas Lockhart, of 
Craig-house in Scotland, esq. and eldest 
daughter of the William Danby, 
. of Farnley in Yorkshire. This lady 
survives, having never had any family. 

The Earl’s estates chiefly devolve on 
his cousin the Archbishop of York. 
His will was proved on the 30th of 
July. He leaves to his widow the 
house and estates at St. Leonard’s: hill, 
and the interest of 80,000/. for life, and 
the jewels, pictures, &c. in full property. 
After her death, the two first go to the 
Marquis and Marchioness d'Harcourt, in 
France. On their death, the capital is 
directed to be invested in land, and en- 
tailed, with the St. Leonard’s estates, 
on the sons of the Marquis d’Harcourt 
and his heirs male. In failure of such 
issue, on George Harcourt, Esq. of Coup- 
er’s Hill, near Egham (we presume the 
representative of the Archdeacon Har- 
court before noticed). His Lordship di- 
rects, that if the person who shall suc- 
ceed to the lands purchased with the 
80,000/. be absent from England more 
than six months at one time, unless he 
be so in the civil or military service of 
Great Britain, or under 25 years of age, 
and travelling for his education, he shall 
forfeit the advantages of such bequest. 
Legacies to the amount of 6,000/. are 
bequeathed, and the building of a school 
on Clewer-green by the Countess. The 
personalty is sworn under 180,0007. _ 





Lorp ELIBANK. 3 
May 9. At Brussels, aged 51, the 
Right Hon. Alexander eighth Lord Eli- 

bank, and a Baronet of Nova Scotia. 
His Lordship was the eldest son of 
Alexander the seventh Lord, formerly 
M.P. for Peebles-shire, and afterwards 
Lord Lieutenant of that county and 
Colonel of its militia, by his first cousin 
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Mary Clara, daughter of Louis Charles 
Montolieu, Baron de St. Hypolite, a 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 2d horseguards. 

The Hon. Alexander Murray bad an 
ensign’s commission in in the Culdstream 
regiment of footguards in 1797, and a 
lieutenancy in the same 1799. He mar- 
ried at Edinburgh, March 8, 1803, Miss 
JanetOliphant of Bachilton in Perthshire, 
only surviving daughter and sole heiress 
of John styled Lord Oliphant. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of 
his father, Sept. 24, 1820. 

His Lady survives him, having given 
birth to the following children: 1. The 
Right Hon. Alexander-Oliphant, now 
Lord Elibank, born in 1804, who ‘has 
been employed in the East India Com- 
pany’s service at Bombay; 1. The Hon. 
Janet; 2. The Hon. Clara-Mary ; 4. The 
Hon. Maria; 5. The Hon, Jobn, of the 
East India Company’s Bengal service ; 
6. The Hon. Charlotte; 7. A daughter; 
8, 9, 10, 15, four other sons, the young- 
est of whom, the Hon. Henry-Augustus, 
died in 1824, aged two years ; and 12,a 
daughter, born in 1823. 





Sir Tuos. Lecarp, Bart. 

July 5. Aged 67, Sir Thomas Legard, 
Bart. seventh Baronet of Ganton, co. 
York, a Commander R.N. 

He was the second son of Sir Digby 
the fifth Baronet, by Jane, third daugh- 
ter of George Cartwright, Esq. and one 
of the coheiresses of her brother William 
Cartwright, Esq. He succeeded his bro- 
ther Sir John in the Baronetcy July 17, 
1808, and, having married in 1802 Miss 
Sarah Bishop, has by that lady, who died 
Jan. 26, 1814, left issue three daughters 
and two sons: 1. Matilda; 2. Harriett, 
married in 1820 to Edward Nelson Alex- 
ander, of Halifax, Esq.; 3. Sir Thomas 
Digby Legard, who has succeeded to the 
Baronetcy ; 4. Henry-Willoughby; and 
5. Catherine. 





Sir Joun Hay, Bart. 

Lately, Sir John Hay, of Smithfield 
and Haystown, co. Peebles, Bart.; bro- 
ther-in-law to Lord Forbes, and to the 
late Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, Bart. 
author of the * Life of Beattie.” 

He was born Jan. 15, 1755, the son 
and heir of Sir James Hay, M.D. the 
fourth Baronet, by Dorriel, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of Daniel Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Greenyards; and succeeded 
his father in the title Oct. 21, 1810. He 
married July 9, 1785, the Hon. Mary- 
Elizabeth Forbes, second daughter of 
James sixteenth Lord Forbes; and by 
her Ladyship, who died Nov. 2, 1803, 
had issue eight sons and six daughters ; 


1. James, who died in 1790, aged four; 
2. William-Forbes, who died also in 1790, 
aged three; 3. Sir John Hay, born-in 
1788, who bas succeeded to the Baronet- 
cy; 4. Catherine; 5. Daniel, who died 
in 1810, agedten; 6. Mary; 7. Robert; 
8. Atholl, whodied an infant; 9. Adam; 
10. Elizabeth, married in 1825 to Sir 
David Hunter Blair, Bart.; 11. Grace; 
12. Jane; 13. Jemima-Barbara; and 14. 
Samuel. 
Sir Joun CALDWELL, Bart. 

June ... At Ramsgate, Sir John Cald- 
well, fourth Baronet of Castle Caldwell, 
co. Fermanagh ; and a Count of Milan, 
in the Holy Roman Empire. 

He was the eldest son of Sir James 
Caldwell the third Baronet, (who was 
made a Count of Milan by the Empress 
Maria-Theresa) by Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Most Rev. Josiah Hort, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and the Hon. Elizabeth 
Fitzmaurice, daughter of William 20th 
Lord Kerry. He succeeded his father in 
1784; and married Harriet, daughter of 
Hugh Meynell, Esq. He has, we believe, 
left a son to inherit bis titles. His daugh- 
ter Louisa-Georgiana was married March 
31, 1823, to her first cousin Sir Josiah 
Wm. Hort, of Hortland, co. Kildare, Bart. 

His next brother Fitzmaurice Cald- 
well, Esq. who married Hannah, widow 
of Sir James Stratford Tuite, Bart. died 
at Cheltenham early in the present year. 





Lavy LeigH O'MEARA. 

Early in the present year died Theodo- 
sia-Beaucham)p, wife of Barry E. O’Mea- 
ra, Esq. styling herself Lady Leigh 
O'Meara. 

She was the only daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Boughton, the sixth Bart. of Law- 
ford in Warwickshire, by his second wife 
Anna-Maria, dau. and heiress of —— 
Beauchamp, Esq. She was first married, 
in 1777, to Captain John Donellan, who 
was hung at Warwick Apr. 4, 1781, for 
having, in the hope of inheriting the for- 
tune, poisoned his wife’s only brother 
Sir Theodosius-Edward-Allesley-Bough- 
ton. This he effected by some prussic 
acid, distilled by himself from laurel- 
leaves; and he diabolically contrived 
that the fatal potion should be adminis- 
tered, in lieu of medicine, by the mother 
of his victim (see a full report of the trial 
in our vol. LL pp. 156, 190, 209). By Mr. 
Donellan this lady had one child, or 
more. Inheriting the fortune her late 
husband had so shamefully procured her, 
her second husband was Sir Egerton 
Leigh, Bart. by whom she had a son who 
died in 1805, aged ten; two daugbters 
who died young; anda third, married in 
1214 to John Ward, Esq. Sir Egerton 
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died at Bath April 27, 1818, aged 56 ; 
his widuw bestowed her hand thirdly, 
Feb. 10, 1823, ** by special license, at 
her Ladyship’s house,” on Barry E. 
Meara, Esq., formerly surgeon of the 
Bellerophon ; afterwards the well-known 
medical attendant to the exiled Emperor 
of the French at St. Helena, and then 
onder course of prosecution for alleged 
libels on Sir Hudson Lowe, contained in 
his ** Voice from St. Helena.” 





GENERAL ACTON. 

Jan. 12. At Naples, aged 92, Joseph 
Edward Acton, Esq. General in the ser- 
vice of the King of Naples; brother to 
the late Sir John Acton, Bart. Prime 
Minister of that kingdom, aud uncle 
and grandfather of Sir Ferdinand Rich- 
ard Edward Acton, Bart. 

The family of Acton, of Aldenham 
Hall in Shropshire, was raised to a Ba- 
ronetcy by King Charles the First, in 
1644, The branch of the family of which 
the subject of this notice was a member, 
is descended from Walter, second son of 
the second Baronet. He was a merchant 
in London, as was his son Edward. Ed- 
‘ward, son of the latter, went to reside at 
Besancon in Burgundy ; where he mar- 
ried a native of the country, Catherine, 
daughter of Francis Bois de Gray; and 
had issue three sons, who all entered 
the Neapolitan service. The eldest, 
Jobn-Francis-Edward, attained the rank 
of Commander-in-chief of all the land 
and naval forces in the service of the 
King of Naples, and was for several years 
Prime Minister; he inherited the Baro- 
netcy on the death of Sir Richard Acton, 
bis father’s second cousin, and died at 
Palermo, Aug. 12, 1811, leaving two 
sons, of whom the elder, Sir Ferdinand- 
~Richard-Edward, is the present Baronet; 
and a daughter. The second son of Ed- 
ward Acton, of Besangon, is the indivi- 
dual now deceased. The third, Philip- 
Edward, died at Naples, April 2, 1820, 
aged 76. 

The second brother, whose death we 
now record, was a Lieutenant-General 
in the Neapolitan army, and Governor 
of Gaeta, He married Eleanora Ccun- 
tess Berg de Trips, of Dusseldorf in Ger- 

“many, (sister to the late Princess of 
Hesse Philipstall,) and had issue three 
sons and two daughters: 1. Charles, 
born in 1786, a Captain in the Neapoli- 
tan Royal Navy; he married in 1817, 
Zoe, daughter of Count d’Albon, by the 
Baroness Berg de Trips, and has a son 
Edward, born in 1818; 2. Mary-Anne, 
who (with permission of the Pope) was 
married to her uncle, the great man of 
the family, and was mother of the pre- 
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sent Baronet, and the family before no- 
ticed; 3. Henry, a Captain in the 12th 
Royal Lancers, married in 1817, Chars 
lotte, sole daughter of Dr. Clugston, 
late of Bombay; 4. Isabella, married in 
1312 to Henry Baron Dachenhausen, 
Brigade-Major in the King’s German 
Legion; and 5. Francis, a Lieutenant in 
the same corps, married Dec. 2, 1820; 
Esther, relict of Wm. Baker, Esq. jun. 
and daughter of Robert Fagan, Esq. [lu 
Debrett’s Baronetage tbis marriage is 
exchanged for his uncle Philip’s death, 
and vice versa ! } 
LiguT.-GEN. RAYMOND. 

June 9. In York-street, Portman- 
square, William Raymond, Esq. a Lieut.- 
General in the army. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 33d foot Aug. 28, 1775; and at the 
close of that year embarked for America. 
He served in the expedition against 
Charlestcwn; and was present at the at> 
tack upon Sullivan’s Island in June 
1776 ; at the actions of Brooklyn, Long 
Island, White Plains, and the taking the 
works on York Island, which led to the 
surrender of that city. He succeeded to 
a Lieutenancy, Dec. 25, 1776; he served 
with that corps in the campaigns of 1777 
and 1778 in New Jersey, Maryland, aud 
Pennsylvania; and was present at the 
batiles of Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Monmouth, He received a Company 
in the 22d foot, May 23, 1779; and 
served with it during the campaign in 
Georgia and South Carolina, in that 
year; and in Virginia in 1780 and 1781. 
He was at the siege and capture of 
Charlestown, at the action of James- 
town, and at the siege and surrender of 
York-town. In 1792 he exchanged to 
half-pay, and in 1798 returned to full 
pay in the 60th foot. In 1795 and 1796, 
whilst on half-pay, he was employed as 
Aid-de-camp to Lord Cornwallis, and as 
Brigade-Major-General to the Eastern 
district. In 1798 he received a Majority 
in the @9th foot; and was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel by brevet, and De- 
puty-Adjutant-generalin Ireland, where 
he served during the rebellion, and was 
present at the surrender of the Freneh 
and rebel army under Gen. Humbert. He 
received a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the 
46th regiment in 1801, and on the reduc- 


-tion of the 2d battalion of that corps, he 


was placed on half pay. He attained the 
rank of Culonel 1808, and of Major-Ge- 
neral 1812; in the latter year he was 
appointed Colonel of the late 13th vete- 
ran battalion ; in 1819, Colonel ‘of the 
8th Royal Veteran battalion; and'to the 


_rank of Lieut.-General in 1825. 
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Masor-Gen. Bucky. 

June 2. At Guilsborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, in the house of his brother the 
Rev. John Bateman, Major-General Rich- 
ard Buckby, of Midhurst, Sussex. 

He was appvuinted Ensign in the 56th 
foot in 1767, and Lieutenant in the same 
regiment in 1790. In 1793 he was pre- 
sent at Wexford on the attack made by 
the rebels, when Major Vallotton was 
killed. He was appointed to a Company 
in his regiment Nov. 1, 1793. In 1794 
and 1795 he served in the West Indies, 
where be was present at the capture of 
Martinique, St. Lucie, and Guadaloupe, 
at the siege of Fort Bourbon and storm- 
ing of Fort Edward, and in many of the 
skirmishes which took place in those 
islands. 

In 1799, Capt. Buckby served in Hol- 
Jand; he was present at the clearing of 
the Sandhills, Oct. 2, and the engage- 
ment of Oct.6. He was promoted to a 
Majority in the 46th foot in 1800, and re- 
duced to half pay in 1802. 

In 1803 he was appointed to the 58th 
fovt, with which he served in Malta, Na- 
ples, and Sicily ; at the battle of Maida 
in 1806; at the siege of Seylla Castle, 
at Capri, when taken by the French in 
1802 ; and in the expedition to the Bay 
of Naples. He had the brevet of Lieut.- 
Colonel 1808, Colonel 181-4, and Major- 
General 1825. 





Captain Dosaie, R.N. 

June 10. At Saling-hall, near Brain- 
tree, aged 58, William Hugh Dobbie, 
Esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, a De- 
puty Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace 
jor the county of Essex. 

Captain Dobbie was born in London 
Nov. 3, 1771, the younger son of George 
Dobbie, Esq. a native of Ayrshire, and a 
resident in America, where he died at 
the beginning of the dispute between 
Great Britain and her trans-Atlantic co- 
lonies, and the bulk of his property was 
lust to his family. The Captain’s mother 
was the daughter of Samuel Staple, Esq. 
a naval officer, and who died on board 
the Grafton at the siege of Pondicherry, 
in 1761. 

Mr. Dobbie first embarked as a Mid- 
shipman in the Hector, 74, under the 
auspices of her captain, Sir John Hamil- 
ton, Bart. in the spring of 1783. After 
the death of that officer, in 1784, he 
served in the Edgar, Ardent, Bellona, 
and Hebe: but, at the latter end of 
1789, there being then no prospect of a 
war, accepted the pust of fifth mate in 
an East Indiaman. 

Notwithstanding his temporary seces- 
sion from the royal navy, Mr. Dobbie 
embraced an early opportunity of evinc- 


ing his zeal for the public service, by 
volunteering to assist in repelling-a large 
fleet of proas, assembled by the King of 
Quedah for the purpese of destroying the 
infant settlement at Prince of Wales’s 
Island. He accordingly was present dur- 
ing two night attacks, April 12 and 16, 
1791, when so effectual a defence was 
made, that the enemy was brought to a 
pacific arrangement. 

Continuing in India, on the arrival of 
Adm. Rainier as Commander-in-chief, 
Mr. Dobbie joined that officer’s ship, 
the Suffolk, 74. During the siege of 
Trincomalee in August 1795, he distin- 
guished himself on several occasions ; 
and after the capture of Fort Oostenburg, 
with another Midshipman (afterwards 
Capt. J. H. Tuckey), was mainly instru- 
mental in arresting the progress of a fire 
from which the grand magazine nar- 
rowly escaped explosion. 

On Christmas-day 1795 Commodore 
Rainier advanced Mr. Dobbie to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and appointed him fifth 
of the Suffolk ; and a few days after, 
having, by his persevering pursuit, in the 
launch, of a Dutch national brig, the 
Harlingen of 14 guns, led to her capture 
by the Orpheus frigate, he was put in 
command of the prize. At the taking of 
Banda, Lieut. Dobbie was placed under 
the orders of Capt. H. Newcombe of the 
Orpheus, to cover the landing of the 
troops; and the Commodore in his dis- 
patches was pleased to recommerid him 
to the notice of the Admiralty, * for his 
great merit, and the gallant manner in 
which he followed the Orpheus.” On 
the day following the capture, the Har- 
lingen was purchased into the service, 
named the Amboyna, and commissioned 
by Lieut. Dobbie. He was svon after 
employed to convoy a ship with a valua- 
ble cargo of spices to China. 

In Dee. 1796 we find Lieut. Dobbie 
again serving on board the Suffolk, the 
flag-ship of Adm. Rainier; in Aug. 1798 
he was appointed first of the Centurion, 
50, commanded by his patron’s nephew, 
the late Rear-Adm. John Sprat Rainier. 
On information that the enemy had 
brought the frames of several ships of 
war from Europe, to set up at Suez, the 
Centurion was sent thither with the Al- 
batross brig, and they are supposed to 
have been the two first British men-of- 
war that had ever visited the head of the 
Red Sea. During his continuance at that 
‘station, including the whole of the year 
1799, Lieut. Dobbie made.a survey of the 


‘neighbouring roads and anchorages, 


which proved afterwards very useful to 
Sir David Baird’s expedition. 
In 1800 the ‘Centurion and three fri- 


gates were sent to blockade the port of. 
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Batavia, and intercept the trade coming 
from the other Dutch settlements in 
Java. On the 23d Aug. this squadron 
took possession of the arsenal at Onrust, 
captured five armed vessels, and destroy- 
ed twenty-two sail of merchantmen. One 
of the prizes, a brig of 16 guns, was 
equipped, named the Admiral Rainier, 
and placed under the command of Lieut. 
Dobbie, whose activity during the block- 
ade gave great annoyance to the enemy. 

On the 4th Dec. 1202, the Centurion 
encountered a violent hurricane between 
Ceylon and Madras, during which Lieut. 
Dobbie, who was then again in that ship, 
lost everything he possessed but the 
clothes on his back, by a sea pooping 
the ship and completely clearing his 
cabin. - 

In the following February (1802) the 
Fox frigate, Capt. J. G. Vashon, was sent 
in command of two of the Company’s 
brigs, each of 18 guus, and an armed 
pattamar, to punish the pirates who 
maintained a station at Baite Island. Of 
one of the brigs Capt. Dobbie was com- 
mander. On the first attack they were 
successful in burning twenty-two armed 
pattamars; and on the following day 
seven more and a brig; but on proceed- 
ing tostorm the fort (which was very 
strong, with walls 40 feet high,) they 
were disappointed of their purpose, and 
obliged to retire with a loss of 40 killed 
and wounded. Among the latter was 
Lieut. Dobbie, who received a musket- 
ball on the breast, which was extracted 
from under the sboulder-bone. A similar 
wound received by Capt. Vashon, ulti- 
mately hastened his death. 

On bis return to Bombay, our officer 
found himself promoted to the rank of 
Commander, and appointed pro tempore 
to thé Wilhelmina frigate, in which he 
continued until May 1803, when he ex- 
changed the command with the gallant 
Capt. Henry Lambert, for the post of 
Governor of the Naval Hospital at 
Madras. 

With the exception of a two months 
cruize in pursuit of Linvis’ squadron, in 
which he accompanied Capt. Ferrier, in 
the absence of any other officer suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the intricate na- 
vigation of the Eastern seas, Capt. Dob- 
bie remained in his official situation at 
Madras until March 1805; when Vice- 
Adm. Rainier, previously to departing 
from India, appointed him to the Arro- 
gant guard-ship and sheer-hulk at Bom- 
bay. In September he commissioned the 
Fox, the repairs of which he had super- 
intended. His first service in that ship 
was a persevering though unsuccessful 
cruise after the noted French privateer 
Bellone (which was captured in the fol- 
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lowing July by the Powerful 74, and 
which became the Blanche, a 28-gun 
frigate, in the British navy) ; and he was 
afterwards entrusted with the command 
of a flotilla fitted out against the same 
piratical powers against which he had 
been engaged in the spring of 1803. This 
expedition was fully successful ; he bom- 
barded the town of Dwarka, recovered 
much valuable merchandise, and 12,000 
rupees from the Rajah as a compensation 
for three ships taken and plundered by 
his dependants. 

In 1807, after an absence of eighteen 
years, Capt. Dobbie returned to England, 
In the summer of 1809 he was appointed 
pro tempore to the Pallas frigate, and in 
her accompanied the Walcheren expedi- 
tion. His next appointment was, in the 
spring of 1814, to the Ethalion 42, in 
which frigate he served on the coast of 
Ireland, until ordered to be paid off in 
Sept. 1815. On the 15th Jan. 1816, he 
was appointed to the Pactolus 46, and 
proceeded to the Halifax station ; whence 
he returned before the expiration of the 
usual term of service, the dry-rot having 
done great damage to his ship. She was 
put out of commission in August 1817, 
and Capt. Dobbie was not afterwards 
employed in his profession. 

He married, Aug. 8, 1808, Agatha- 
Shedden, third daughter of Bartlet Good- 
rich, of Saling Grove in Essex, Esq. and 
had a family of eleven sons and daugh- 
ters. His only brother, George Dobbie, 
Esq., was educated for the medical pro- 
fession, and joined the 75th regiment in 
1793. He served about eighteen months 
in India, and then fell a victim to the 
climate. 

{A long and minute memoir of Capt. 
Dobbie’s services, from which the pre- 
ceding has been abridged, is printed in 
Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography, Sup- 
plement, vol. 1. pp. 136—150.] 

W. L. Brown, D. D. 

May 11. At Aberdeen, aged 77, Wil- 
liam Laurence Brown, D.D. Dean of the 
Chapel Royal at Edinburgh, and of the 
most ancient Order of the Thistle, Prin- 
cipal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
Professor of Divinity in that University. 

Dr. Brown was for some years Minister 
of the English Church at Utrecht, and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, the Law 
of Nature, and Ecclesiastical History, in 
the University of that city. There are 
in print bis * Oratio babita die 14 Feb. 
1788, quam ordinarium in AcademiaTra- 
jectina Historie Ecclesiastica: et Philo- 
sophiez Moralis Professionem publicé 
susciperet ;” and his ‘‘ Oratio habita die 
25.Mart. 1790, cum Magistratu se Aca- 
demico abdicaret.” ‘An Essay on the 
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folly of Scepticism, the absurdity of dog- 
matising on Religious subjects, and the 
proper medium to be observed between 
these two extremes ;” and “ An Essay 
on the Natural Equality of Mankind, the 
rights that result from it, and the duties 
which it imposes,” were honoured with 
a medal by the Taylerian Society at 
Haarlem, and originally printed in its 
memoirs. The English translations were 
published in London in 1788 and 1793. 
Whilst at Utrecht he also published 
** The Spirit of the Times considered, in 
a fast Sermon on Matt. xvi. 3, 1793,” 
8vo; and “ The Influence of Divine 
Judgments on the Reformation of the 
World, a Sermon, 1794,” 8vo. In 1796 
he succeeded Dr. George Campbell, as 
Principal ef the Marischal College; he 
also became Minister of the Grey Friars 
Church in Aberdeen. He published in 
that year a funeral sermon on Dr. Camp- 
bell; and also ‘* The Influence of Reli- 
gion on National Prosperity; a fast Ser- 
mon, from Ps, xxxiii. 123’? and ** The 
Proper Method of Defending Religious 
Truth in times of Infidelity ; a Synod 
Sermon.’”’ 

In 1800 Dr. Brown was appointed one 
of his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary 
for Scotland. His subsequent works 
were, ‘“ The Nature, the Causes, and the 
Effects of Indifference with regard to 
Religion; a Sermon preached before the 
Society in Scotland for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge. Aberdeen, 1802.” 
‘Sermons. 1893,” 8vo. ‘* Remarks on 
an examination of certain passages of 
Mr. Dugald Stuart’s Pamphlet on the 
Election of a Mathematical Professor in 
the University of Edinburgh. 1806.”— 
*« Philemon, or the Progress of Virtue ; 
a Poem. Edin, 1810.” 2 vols. 8vo. ‘On 
the Character and Influence of a Virtu- 
ous King; a Sermon on the Jubilee. 
Aberdeen, 1810.’’ 8vo. ‘* An attempt 
towards a new Historical and Political 
Explanation of the Revelations. 1812.” 
*“*An Essay on the Existence of a Su- 
preme Being possessed of Lnfivite Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness; containing 
also the Refutation of the Objections 
urged against his Wisdom and Goodness, 
1816."’ 2 vols. 8vo.—By this last, Dr. 
Brown obtained Burnet’s first prize, 
amounting to 12507. The competitors 
were about 50 in number; and the se- 
cond prize, amounting to 400/., was 
awarded to Dr. Sumner, the present 
Bishop of Chester. 





Tuos. SomerviLLeE, D, D. 
May 14. At Jedburgh manse, at a very 
advanced age, the Rev. Thomas Somer- 
ville, D.D. F.R.S. Ed., one of his Majes~- 


ty’s Chaplains in Ordinary for Scotland, 
and Minister of Jedburgh. 

Dr. Somerville acquired a deserved 
reputation as an historian. The titles of 
his publications are as follow : ‘* History 
of Political Transactions and Parties 
from the Restoration of King Charles II. 
to the death of King William III. Lon- 
don, 1792,’’ 4to. ** Observations on the 
Constitution and Present State of Great 
Britain, 1792,” an octavo pamphlet ; 
“The History of Great Britain during 
the reign of Queen Anne; with a disser- 
tation concerning the danger of the Pro- 
testant Succession: with an Appendix. 
London, 1798,’’ 4to; a Sermon, 1811; 
anda Collection of Sermons, 1813, 8vo. 

Dr. Somerville was so advanced in 
years as to be considered the father of 
the Scottish Church. He had, however, 
assisted in the communion services on 
the Sabbath preceding that on which he 
died, and, apparently, wifh no decrease 
of energy or zeal. He was taken illon 
the evening of that day, and continued 
to linger, peacefully waiting for his rest, 
till his departure on the Sabbath of the 
week following, much about the hour of 
the evening when he was first indisposed. 





Rev. WitttaM PHE An, D. D. 


June... The Rev. William Phelan, 
D.D. Rector of Killyman, co. Tyrone, 
and of Artray, co. Derry. 

Dr. Phelan was a native of Clonmel, 
and received so much of his education 
as qualified him for a Sizarship in the 
University of Dublin at the grammar- 
schovl of that town, which was then con- 
ducted by the Rev. Mr. Carey. Amongst 
the number of his school-fellows were 
the two O’Sullivans, whose hopes of ad- 
vancement, like his own, depended upon 
their own industry and abilities. Seldom 
it happens that three such buds of pro- 
mise blossom together beneath the roof 
of an Irish country school-room. 

Dr. Phelan’s college course was very 
brilliant. In addition to the honours 
conferred upon undergraduates, at the 
quarterly examinations, for answering in 
science and the classics, he obtained a 
scholarship, the gold medal upon gradu- 
ating, and the mathematical premium, 
which is the highest distinction that can 
be conferred upon a student. He was 
also a leading member of the Historical 
Society, and gained some high and valu- 
able prizes from the Royal Irish Academy 
for essays on subjects of general litera- 
ture, which were characterised by the 
same good taste and sound reasoning 
which distinguish his more mature pro- 
ductions. In 1813 he sat for a fellow- 
ship, and, from his superior answering, 
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it was expected that he would be declared 
one of the successful candidates ; but, 
to the amazement of all his friends, his 
name was passed over, and three other 
gentlemen elected. This circumstance 
arose from the jumbling way in which 
the members of the board give their 
votes, all at once, or simul ac semel, as 
they term it. It were tedious to explain 
the process ; but the reader may form an 
opinion of its absurdity from this—that 
had there been no more than two vacan- 
cies, Phelan was entitled, by the judg- 
ment of the electors, to the second, but, 
as there were three, he was excluded, ac- 
cording to the same judgment, from all. 
In the following year he was again un- 
successful; and those repeated disap- 
pointments visiting a constitution natu- 
rally weak and irritable, and now shat- 
tered by intense application, induced 
him to give over the further pursuiis of 
college honours, and accept the situation 
of second master in the endowed school 
of Londonderry. Upwards of two years 
had passed in this new occupation when 
he was prevailed upon, by the advice of 
the Arcabishop of Dublin (who was the 
Dean of Cork), to try his chance once 
more, and, notwithstanding so long a 
desuetude of familiarity with the austere 
muses of the upper end of the hall, be 
was easily successful. From this period 
he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
the study of divinity, for which, indeed, 
the solitary state of his chambers left 
him abundant leisure; for, whatever 
may have been the cause, be was unpo- 
pular as a tutor, and either was ignorant 
of the arts, or disdained to make use of 
them, by which pupils were made to 
swarm around others, his inferiors in 
every respect. A pamphlet which he 
published, intitled “ The Bible, not the 
Bible Society,” operated in some degree 
against his success. It was praised highly 
by the High Church party, but it ex- 
cited the pious indignation of anumerous 
and influential class in society, than 
whom there are few more active as 
friends, and none so bitter and indefati- 
gable as foes. No wonder if poor Phelan 
smarted under the lash. In 1820 he was 
appointed to preach the ‘ Donnellan 
Lectures,” and his discourses were great- 
ly admired for the beauty of the style as 
much as forthe strength and closeness 
of the argument. But, although his ser- 
mons were masterpieces of composition, 
he wanted the physical requisites which 
go to constitute a great preacher. His 
voice, in particular, was bad, and so 
weak as to be almost inaudible in the 
gallery even of the college chapel. It 
was as a controversialist that he shone. 
In that field the peculiar powers of his 
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mind were brought into action, and the 
variety of his information, as well as the 
acuteness and intrepidity of his charac- 
ter, displayed themselves, This Dr. Doyle 
found to his cost, when, in 1824, he 
launched out the first of his fierce tirades 
against the doctrines and the establish- 
ment of the Church, with all that confi- 
dence of assertion which goes down with 
the multitude for superior knowledge. 
Phelan took his weapons from a store- 
house into whivh the good easy Doctor 
little dreamt of any Protestant divine in- 
truding; for, being well versed in the 
Irish language, not only as it is spoken, 
but, whatis a rare accomplishment even 
in this country, being familiar with its 
written character, he ransacked the ma- 
nuscript-room of the college library, and 
speedily convinced the world that he 
knew more about the introduction of 
christianity into Ireland, and even about 
the renowned St. Patrick, than Dr.Doyle 
himself. A pamphlet which he published 
under the signature of * Declan” (after 
an ancient worthy of the Irish church 
who flourisbed before the dominion of 
the Pope was recognised in the ‘holy 
isle,”") placed its author at the head of 
modern controversialists, and the re- 
doubtable J. K. L. attempted to answer 
it in vain. 

In 1825, Dr. Phelan withdrew his 
name from the college books, and mar- 
tied, having previously endeavoured to 
obtain a dispensation from the king to 
enable him to retain his fellowship. Mr. 
Plunkett undertook to procure that in- 
dulgence for hm, but either he did not 
exert himself as was expected, or the 
Oxford prejudices of the Home Secretary 
were not to be Overcome, and Phelan 
once more began the world with a wife 
anda curacy. He met with a munificent 
patron, however, in the Primate, who 
never suffers a deserving clergyman to 
languish in his diocese, and who takes a 
laudable pride in promoting men of 
learning and ability. Dr. Phelan was 
soon presented to a good living (Killy- 
man) by his Grace; and the college, to 
mark their sense of his merit, as well as 
to compensate him fur the loss of his fel- 
lowship, agreed to bestow upon him the 
first benefice at their disposal (Artray) 
the choice of which would have fallen to 
his turn if he had still remained in col- 
lege. Thus, at the time of his death, be 
was in the possession of two valuable 
preferments. 

Since Dr. Phelan’s examination by the 
committee of the House of Lords, in 
1825, his name has been but little before 
the public. His time has been chiefly 
engrossed by the pastoral care of his ex- 
tensive parishes, and in the cultivation 
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of the graces and virtues of domestic 
life, which his many amiable and social 
qualities so eminently fitted him to 
adorn. 





Wm. Price, Eso. 

June ... At Merryman’s Hill, near 
Worcester, William Price, Esq. M.R.S.L. 

He was a native of that city, Having 
become intimately acquainted with the 
Oriental languages, he obtained in 1811 
the situation of Assistant Secretary and 
interpreter to the English Embassy in 
Persia, under Sir Gore Ouseley. He af- 
terwards published a Journal of the Em- 
bassy; which contains much information 
interesting to the philologist. During 
his stay at Shiraz he made such discove- 
ries as enabled him to decipher the ar- 
row-headed characters found among the 
ruins of Persepolis, &c. which had long 
exercised the acumen of Oriental scholars. 

In 1823 Mr. Price published in 4to. a 
Grammar of the Hindostanee, Persian, 
and Arabic; in 1828, Elements of the 
Sanscrit Language, and a new Grammar 
of the Hindostanee Language, both also 
in quarto. He had a private press in his 
house; and had been recently engaged 
in casting type for a new work on Ori- 
ental Language. 

On the day of his death, he rose at 
his usual early hour of five o’clock; was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy at about 
eight; and survived only a few hours. 





SAMUEL FAvELt, Eso. 

June 20. At Camberwell, aged 70, 
Samuel Favell, Esq. Citizen and Cloth- 
worker of London; for ‘many years a 
very active member of the Common 
Council. 

Mr. Favell was first elected aCommon 
Councilman for the Ward of Aldgate in 
1810; and on his retirement last No- 
vember published the following autobio- 
graphical sketch of his political career, 
in the form of an address to his con- 
stituents :— 

**Gentlemen,—My advanced age and 
the state of my health oblige me to re- 
linquish the honour of representing you 
in the Common Council ; and although 
I hope to retire with clean hands, yet, 
after 20 years’ service, I owe some ac- 
count of my stewardship. I am con- 
scious of many deficiencies in the dis- 
charge of the ward-duties,—deficiencies 
which bave been ably supplied by my 
colleagues and your worthy Alderman. 

‘* 1 have diligently attended the Courts 
of Common Council, and its various 
committees, and have taken an active 
part in many political contests, without 
making, I trust, any personal enemies. 

Gent. Mac. August, 1830. 
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I have witnessed repeated decisions of 
the Court in favour of Parliamentary re- 
form, and petitions for the revisal of the 
criminal code, for the abolition of sla- 
very, and for the great cause of reli- 
gious liberty, which has signally tri- 
umphed, 

‘¢ | have lived to see great alterations 
in public opinion ; one striking fact upon 
this subject may suffice. I joined the 
Constitutional Society soon after Sir Wm. 
Jones became a member of it. The Dean 
of St. Asaph (Mr. Shipley) presented us 
with a very temperate dialogue, writ- 
ten by Sir William, in favour of Parlia- 
mentary reform, It was immediately 
prosecuted by the Attorney-general* as 
seditious, and it was tried before Justice 
Buller, at the time the author held a 
high judicial situation in the East Indies. 
The enlightened state of the public mind 
has arisen in great measure from the 
power of the press, and the influence of 
general education. I have assisted to 
the best of my ability many sccieties 
formed to promote this great object, 
from the first general meeting of the 
Sunday School Society in 1785, to that 
of the London University in 1825. I 
have laboured with other friends to esta- 
blish the Mill-hill Grammar Schvol, 
which, though not immediately connect- 
ed with the city, has furnished during 
the last 20 years the sons of many of its 
merchants with an education equal in 
most respects to that suppiied by our an- 
cient endowed schools, several Mill-bill 
sebolars having obtained high honours 
in the University of Cambridge, and one 
became Senior Wrangler. It has always 
been one of the objects of that institu- 
tion to lay a sure foundation for moral 
and religious character. 

**T retire from the Corporation with 
great respect for its members, with many 
of whom I have long co-operated in sup- 
porting the rights of our fellow-citizens 
and the general liberties of the country. 
They have lately manifested a great spirit 
for improvements in the formation of a 
library in Guildhall and in many other 
objects. I shall ever consider it an ho- 
nour to have given a casting vote in the 
committee for the erection of a new Lon- 
don-bridge,—a noble munument of na- 
tional splendour, and a great public con- 
venience to the city of London. 

‘€ In looking back to the history of 40 
years, filled with events the most extra- 
ordinary and momentous that have ever 





* This assertion was corrected soon af- 
ter publication; the prosecution was by 
a private individual, Mr. Jones, now 
Marshal of the King’s Bench. 
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occurred in the annals of civilised Europe, 
it is gratifying to reflect that the cunsti- 
tutional principles by which I endea- 
voured to regulate my conduct in early 
life, although they exposed me to much, 
opposition and contumely, are now be- 
come the avowed sentiments of the ablest 
and best men of the age, and have, in 
many instances, been brought into effi- 
cient operation for the benefit of the 
public, by the enlightened members of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

‘* | beg to express my sincere wishes 
for the happiness of your worthy alder- 
man, the deputy, and the gentlemen 
with whom I have acted, and for the ge- 
neral prosperity of the inhabitants of the 
ward of Aldgate.—I have the honour to 
be your faithful servant, 

‘© SAMUEL FAVELL. 
“*St. Mary-Axe, Nov.6, 1829.”” 

On the 20th of last April a large pro- 
portion of the members of the Corpura- 
tion met in the Council-chamber at 
Guildhall to witness the presentation of 
a piece of plate to Mr. Favell. It bore 
the inscription—*‘* To Samuel Favell. 
Esq. Presented on his retirement from 
public life by 230 members aud officers 
of the Corporation of London, in testi- 
mony of their respect and esteem for the 
ability and integrity which uniformly 
distinguished his conduct, and for his 
amiable and conciliatury deportment 
during the many years be continued a 
member of the Court of Common Coun- 
cil.—26th April, 1830.” 

Mr. Favell was conducted into the 
Council Chamber by Mr. Alderman Wood 
and Mr. Alderman Waithman. The Lord 
Mayor offered the present with a com- 
plimentary speech, highly eulogizing 
Mr. Favell as the advocate of freedom ; 
the asserter of the rights of toleration ; 
and the promoter of education, and re- 
form in the penal code; and Mr. Favell 
made a long and eloquent reply. 

On the Sunday on which he died, Mr. 
Favell had three times attended public 
worship at Camden Chapel. He supped 
and talked cheerfully with his family ; 
went to bed at half-past nine, and befure 
tem was instantaneously summoned into 
eternity, by a stroke of apoplexy. 





PINKSTAN James, M.D. 


July. 14. At the house of his son, 
near Evreux, of apoplexy, aged 64, Pink~ 
stan James, M.D. af George-street, Hano- 
ver-square. : 

He entered active life as a Midship- 
man in the Royal Navy, about the same 
time with his present Majesty. ‘Fhe first 
engagement that he. saw was. likewise. 
the first in which King William IV. 
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stood the fire of the enemy,—that iw 
which Langara, the Spanish Admiral, 
was defeated and taken. He was then 
in the Invincible, but soon after quitted 
that ship, and served for some years in 
the Pegasus frigate, commanded by Cap- 
tain Stanhope. In this vessel he sawa 
great deal of service in the West Indies, 
and had twice the yellow fever. It is 
somewhat singular also, that the present 
King afterwards sailed inthe same ship. 
On his return from the West Indies he 
quitted the navy, and stucied medicine 
at the college of Edinburgh, where he 
took bis degree. He then passed the 
College of London, and has ever since 
practised in the metropolis. During the 
regency of his late Majesty, he was ap- 
pointed one of his Physicians extraordi- 
nary, and shortly after was elected Piy- 
sician to the parish of St. George, Hano- 
ver-square. 





Rev. Revetr SHEPPARD, A.M. 

Aug. 10. At the Glebe House, Wrab- 
ness, Essex, in his 52d year, the Rev. 
Revett Sheppard, a most intelligent and 
scientific naturalist. He received his 
academical education at Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the 
degree of A.B. in 1201, and to that of 
A.M. in 1804. In 1811, he was licensed, 
on the nomination of A. Upceher, Esq. to 
the Perpetual Curacy of Willisham ; and 
in 1825 was presented by his nephew, 
John Wilsou Sheppard, of Ash-by-Camp- 
sey, Esq, to the Rectory of Fhwaite, both 
in the county of Suffolk. 

Mr. Sheppard was an acute and accu- 
rate observer of nature ; well versed in 
various branches of its history; and a 
Feilow of the Linnean Society, to whose 
‘© Transactions’’ he contributed the fol- 
lowing interesting communications, viz. 
*©A Description of the British Lizards, 
aud of anew British species of Viper,’ 
vol. 7, p. 493; in conjunction with the 
Rev. W. Whitear, a table of the “ Times 
of Migration of Summer Birds of Passage, 
at Harleston, Norfolk, Offton in Suffolk, 
and Wrabuess in Essex,” vol. 15; and 
a * Deseription of Seven new British 
Land and Fresh-Water Shells, with Ob- 
servations upon many other species, in- 
eluding a list of such as have beer found 
im the county of Suffolk,” vol. 14, p. 148. 

Mr. Sheppard was likewise’ an occa- 
sional contributor to this Magazine ; 
where, at pages 398 and 510, are some 
‘* Biographical Notices” of the different 
branches of his ancient family; and his 
name is frequently mentioned in the 
“* Introduction to Entomology,” by Kir- 
by and Spence; as wellas in “ the But- 
terfly Collector's Vade-Mecum,”’ by Miss 
Jermyn. JF. 
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Rev. J. Morres. 

Aug.%. The Rév. John Morres, M.A. 
Rector of Nether Brougbton, and Chap- 
Jain of Dalby on the Wolds, co. Leices- 
ter. He was born Jan. 24, 1765, at Roch- 
fordin Herefordshire, received his school 
edvcation at Leominsterin that county, 
and was entered in April 1782 at Brasen- 
nose College, Oxfurd. There his inof- 
fensive, regular, and studious habits en- 
sured him the esteem of all, and were 
the ground of his introduction in 1789 to 
the late Earl of Radnor, who engaged 
him as tutor to his son, the present 
Earl. In that family he gained the per- 
fect confidence and esteem of his noble 
patron, who in the year 1795 presented 
him tothe above-named benefice. There, 
after having at his own expense rebuilt 
the Parsonage, with the adjacent build- 
ings, he commenced his residence in 
1798; and the same year he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Guard, 
Esq. of Honiton, Devonshire, with 
whom he lived in the greatest happiness 
till March, 1824, when he had the mis- 
fortune to lose her, having before also 
buried three children, one of whom, a 
son, had given early proof of the highest 
talents. From this time his health be- 
gan to decline, till at length he exhi- 
bited symptoms of dropsy, which in the 
present year increased rapidly, and ended 
in his dissolution, to the great grief of 
his surviving son and daughter, and the 
sincere and universal regret of his parisb 
and neighbourhood. 

During the 52 years that he was con- 
stantly resident on his benefice, his ear- 
nest, well regulated zeal in bis profes- 
sivnal duties, his piety, moral worth, and 
beneficence, entitled him to the respect 
and gratitude of bis parishioners. All his 
leisure hours were devoted to the study 
of Theology and the education of his 
children; but his humility deterred him 
from appearing before the public as an 
author. He never printed any thing ex- 
cept an address to his parishioners in the 
year 1200, a Sermon preached for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and published at their request and 
charge in 1815, and two Essays which 
gained the prizes instituted by the pre- 
sent B’shop of Salisbury, then Bishop of 


St. David's, in the years 1818 and 1819. 





Rev. H. Donnz. 
4ug.17. At the Vicarage-house, Cran- 
borne, Dorset, aged 67, the Rev. Henry 


Donne, fer many years incumbent of: that 


parish, and an active magistrate in the 
county of Dorset. He was the eldest son of 
Mr. Benjamin Donne, a mathematician of 


-great eminence, the author of several works 


of high character, and Master of Mechanics 
to his late Majesty George ILI, Myr. Donne 


was born at Bideford, in Devon, Feb. 1, 
1763: matriculated December 5, 1782, at 
St. Edmund-hall, Oxford, where he gra+ 
duated May 18, 1787; ordained Deacon 
May 22, 1785, and Priest March 4, 1787. 
He was presented to the vicarage of Cran- 
borne March 6, 1787, by the late Marquis 
of Salisbury ; and on October 26, 1797, was 
instituted to the rectory of Beeby, in Leices+ 
tershire, to which he was presented by the 
late Earl. of Shaftesbury. This living he 
exchanged, in 1818, for Boscombe, in 
Wiltshire, (patron, the Bishop of Salisbury, ) 
which he held till the day of his death. For 
many years he held the situation of Chaplain 
in his Majesty’s Navy, and sailed in that 
capacity with the late Sir John Duckworth, 
and his friend Admiral Rowe, whose daugh- 
ter he married on the decease of his first 
wife. Mrs. Donne survives him, and one 
daughter. His only son, the Rev. Theo- 
philus Donne, died in Jamaica, in the year 
1821, and has left several children. 





Rev. G. Drury. 

July 8. At the Glebe-house, Cleydon, 
Suffolk, in his 77th year, the Rev. George 
Drury. He was descended from the Roug- 
ham branch of the very ancient and once 
widely-extended family of that name; and 
received his academical education at Caius 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of A.B. in 1776, and to that 
of A.M. in 1779. In 1780, he was collated 
by the Bishop of Ely to the Rectory of 
Whitton, with Thurlton annexed; and in 
1782 was instituted, on his own presentation, 
to the Rectory of Cleydon, with that of 
Akenham annexed, all in the County of 
Suffolk. 

—e— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts VICINITY. 

July 15. Aged 23, Mr. G. Stringer, son 
of C. Stringer, esq. of Emley Woodhouse, 
near Wakefield, in. consequence of the boat 
in which he and a party of friends were sail- 
ing in the Thames, off Bermondsey, being 
upset by the Prince Frederick steamer, of 
Hull. He had gone to London for the 
ynvers of passing his examination at the 

Jeterinary College, which was to have taken 
place onthe following day. 

July 21. Aged 75, at Brixton-hill, N. 
A. Martinius, esq. 

July 23. At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 
esq. Sarah, wife of S. Richardson, esq. and 
dau. of the late G. Etheridge, of Hoxton. 

July 25. At Grosvenor-place, Camber- 
well, Susan, wife of Capt. N. Belcher, R.N. 

John Gilder, esq. late E, I.C.’s Me- 
dical Establishment. 

July 23. Near Putney, by throwing 
himself from the back seat of his open 
chaise, Col. Ogle. An unaccountable break- 
ing of thefore axletree threw the fore-wheel 
on the horse, so as to irritate and make him 
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restive. Anxiety to escape from his pre- 
carious situation, was the cause of that 
attempt which ended so fatally. Col. Ogle 
has left a widow and seven children. 

Aged 61, Thomas Grundy, esq. of Earl- 
street, Westminster. 

July 30. Aged 45, Eliz. Bathgate, wife 
of R. Batson, esq. of Clayton-place, Ken- 
nington. 

At Knightsbridge, in his 36th year, Mr. 
Peter Colnaghi, third son of Mr. Colnaghi, 
sen. printseller, of Pall-mall east. 

July 31. Aged 84, at Brighton, the relict 
of John Perkins, esq. of Park-street, South- 
wark, and of Camberwell. This excellent 
Jady enjoyed the brilliant society of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, &c. 


Lately. In org oe James, 
youngest son of the late Dr. Mitchell. 


Miss Butcher, dau. of the late Rev. 
Robert Holt Butcher, Vicar of Wandsworth. 

In Upper Gower-street, Isabella, wife of 
Francis _eong esq. 

Aug. 1. At Winchester house, New- 
road, in her 68th year, Susauna, widow of 
the late Augustus Sala, esq. 

Aug. 8. Aged 89, at Clapham Rise, R. 
Tulloch, esq. 

Aug. 9. In Devonshire-place, Padding- 
ton, in his 75th year, T. Wilkinson, esq. 
formerly of Westhorpe House, near Great 
Marlow, Bucks. 

Aged 46, at Clapham, Eliz. wife of 
David Davidson, esq. 

Aug.10. Atthe Coburg Hotel, of apo- 
plexy, Lady Grey-Egerton, widow of the 
late Rev. Sir Philip Grey-Egerton, Bart. who 
died Dec. 13, 1829; and dau. of James 
Dupré, Wilton Park, Bucks, esq. (see 
part i. of this vol. p. 79.) 

Aug. 11. Mary, relict of the late Rev. 
T. Powell, of Holloway. 

4ug. 12. Rebecca Phipps, wife of H. 
Moreton Dyer, esq. of Devonshire-place 
House, 

Aug.14. Dr. Hall, Cupola-house, New 
Kent-road, and late of Dulwich, Surrey. 

Aug..15. Aged 44, at Townsend-house, 
Regent’s Park, Major C. H. Glover, late 
35th Bengal Infantry. 

At Homerton, in his 83d year, William 
Pearson, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Camberwell, in her 35th 
year, Sarah Eliz. wife of Mitchell Green- 
away, esq. E. I. C, 

Aug.18. Aged 45, in Bryanston-square, 
Hi. Eyre, esq. of Botleigh. 

Berxs,—At Slough, near Windsor, in 
his 89th year, H. Dawes, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Grazeley Lodge, Reading, 
the Hon. Mrs. John Stapleton, wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Stapleton. 

Aug. 16. At Reading, in her 19th year, 
Charlotte, relict’ of John Prettijohn, esq. 
Jate of Barbadoes. 


Oxsituary. 


[Aue 


Bucks.—July 27. G. Bruere, esq. B.A. 
late of St. John’s college, Cambridge. He 
was drowned whilst bathing near Fulmer. 

Devon.—Lately, at Tavistock, the place 
of his nativity, Major James S. Smith, of the 
Royal Marine Artillery, and brother to the 
Rev. N.S. Smith, translator of Tacitus and 
Xenophon, of Bagatelle House, near Bath. 
This gallant officer had many times distin- 
guished himself in the service of his country. 

Donset.—July 22. At Long Close 
Farm, Abbey Milton, Mr. Sagittary Champ. 

July 28. At Minterne House, Eleanor, 
relict of Right Hon. Robert Digby, Admiral 
of the Fleet, who died Feb. 25, 1814, (see 
vol. LxxxIV. i. p. 412.) She was eldest 
dau. of Andrew Elliot, esq. late Lieut.-Gov. 
of New York; was first married to 
Jauncy, esq.; and 2dly, Aug. 19, 1784, to 
Admiral Digby. 

July 13. At Lyme, John Warren, esq, 
many years the leading member of the corpo- 
ration. 

July 18. At Wimborne, in her 90th yeas, 
Mrs. Gulliver, widow of the late Isaac Gul- 
liver, esq, 

Essex.—Aug. 12. In her 85th year, 
Eliz. widow of the late John Read, esq. of 
Walthamstow.. 

Groucestersu.—Feb. 23. At Clifton, on 
a visit to his son, William St. Clair, esq. of 
Skeddaway, Fifeshire, and of Edinburgh, 
late Lieut.-Colonel of the 23d regt. or Royal 
Borderers, with which he served for 35 years. 

July 21. At Clifton, at an advanced 
age, C. Hill, esq. late of Wick House, Bris- 
lington, and for many years an acting Ma- 
gistrate and a Deputy Lieutenant for So- 
merset. 

July 29. Aged 80, at Frenchay, Mary, 
relict of John S. Harford, esq. of Blaise 
Castle. 

Aged 41, at Cheltenham, J. H. Green, 
esq. of Manchester-street, London, only 
son of the Rev. Jolin Green, of Hullaving- 
ton, Rector of Norton Bavant, Wilts. 

Aug. 3. At Charlton King’s, Lieut.-Col, 
Martin Leggatt, late of the 36th regt. He 
was appointed Capt. in the 3d battalion of 
reserve, 1803; in the 59th foot, 1804; 
60th foot, 1805; Major 36th foot, 1812; 
and brevet Lt.-Col. 1817. He served in 
Spain and Portugal, and acted as Aide-de- 
camp to Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Lumley. He 
received a medal, and one clasp for the 
battles of the Pyrenees and Toulouse. 

Aug. 4. In his 74th year, Isaac Pullen, 
esq. of Tytherington. 

Aug. 5. At Tewkesbury, Nath. Hart- 
land, esq. banker, a highly respectable 
member of the Society of Friends. 

Aug. 11. At Cheltenham, Mrs. S. J. 
Ricketts, relict of the late G.Poyntz Ricketts, 
Hengal civil service, and youngest dau. of 
the late unfortunate Capt. Pierce, of the 
Halsewell East Indiaman, which was wrecked 
off Portland in 1786 (sce vol. Lvi. p, 76). 
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Hants.—July 23, At Fyfield, Mrs. Hay- 
ter, relict of John Hayter, esq. of Winter- 
borne Stoke. 

July 31. At Sandal Heath House, near 
Fordingbridge, aged 71, Thos. Brixley, esq. 

At her brother's Lieut.-Col. Manners, 
Shirley, Frances Augusta, wife of C. R. 
Neate, esq. and dau. of the late R. Man- 
ners, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Pylewell House, near Ly- 
mington, Mrs. Weld, widow of the late 
Thos. Weld, esq. of Lulworth Castle, who 
died Aug. 1, 1810, just twenty years pre- 
ceding his widow (see vol. Lxxx. p. 193). 
She was Mary, eldest dau. of Sir John Stan- 
ley Massey Stanley, of Hooton, Cheshire, 
Bart.; was born Oct. 9, 1752; and mar- 
ried in 1772 to Mr Weld. 

Aug. 4. In her 63d year, Thomasin, 
wife of the Rev. Edw. Phillips, of East Ty- 
therley. 

Aug. 16. At Winchester, Capt. H. Ly- 
ford, R.N. brother to G. K. Lyford, esq. 
Mayor of Winchester. 

Aug. 11. At Gosport, in his 53d year, 
Chas. K. Oakley, esq. of Wimborne Minster, 
Dorset. 

Herts.—Aug. At Gilston Park, Julia, 
the eldest, and on the following day, Ca- 
therine, the second daughter of R. Plumer 
Ward, esq. The latter is supposed to have 
died of a broken heart whilst watching over 
her expiring father. 

Kent.—Aug. 1. At Frindsbury, in her 
18th year, Harriet, the only daughter of 
John Snatt, esq. Comptroller of his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs, Rochester. 

Aged 105, at Sevenoaks, W. Lee, well 
known by his periodical visits to different 
parts of the country, under the denomination 
of ‘* King of the Gipsies.” 

July 30, At the Vicarage, Sittingbourn, 
in her 66th year, the widow of the Rev. 
John Lough, late vicar of that place. 

Aug. 12. At Gillingham Vicarage, in 
her 91st year, Jane, relict of the late Rev. 
W.E. Page, Preb. of Chester, and Vicar of 
Frodsham, and mother of the late Rev. Dr. 
Page, Head Master of Westminster School. 

Lancasnire.—July 24. At Ormerod- 
house, Lancashire, in her 81st year, Mrs. 
Ormerod. 

Aug. 3. At Manchester, Major Rich. 
Curb, of the 59th regiment. 

LeicesTersHirE.—July 22. At Appleby 
Magna, aged 67, Mary, relict of the late 
Benj. Grew, esq. of Sibstone. 

Lincotnsuire.—July 31. At the Rec- 
tory House, Stoke, in her 88th year, Mrs. 
Taylor, relict of the late Rev. Rich. ‘Taylor, 
of King’s Somborne, Hants. 

NortTuamprTonsHire.—At Barnwell, aged 
87, H. Hoyle Oddie, esq. 

NortTHuMBERLAND.—Aug. 3. At Eg- 
lingham Vicarage, aged 32, C. Jocelyn Mary, 
wife of the Rev. H. B. Tristram, and young- 
est dau. of the late T. Smith, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, and niece of the Earl of 


OsiTuary. 
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Donoughmore, leaving two sons and four 
daughters. ; : , 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 4. At Oxford, in her 
95th year, Mrs. Mary Wheeler, sister of 
the late Dr. Wheeler, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in that University. ‘ 

Sarorp.—July 21. At Haughton-hall, 
Anna Maria, wife of Edm. Plowden, esq., 
and sister to Robert Burton, esq. of Long- 
ner-hall, 

Somerset.—July 15. D. W. Edwin, 
third son of Capt. Long, Claremont Villa, 
Bath. 

Surrey.—July 26. At Richmond, aged 
49, Eliz. wife of Gen. Thos. Grosvenor 
M.P. of Grosvenor-street. 

Aug. 2. At Rydens, aged 78, Eliz. wife 
of Edw. Peppin, esq. 

Sussex.—July 19. At Lyewood-house, 
aged 63, Thos. Gibbs Crawfurd, esq. second 
son of the late Gibbs Crawfurd, esq. of 
Saint-hill. 

July 23. In his 27th year, Thomas, 
eldest son of Thos. Partington, esq. of 
Offham. 

Warwicksuire.—July 31. Anne, wife 
of the Rev. John Ellis, Vicar of Wootton 
Wawen. 

Witts.—July 27. At Salisbury, Jane 
Katherine, only child of the late Rev. Dr. 
Samber, Rector of St. Edmund's, Salisbury. 

Aug.7. At Salisbury, inher 80th year, 
Frances, relict of the late Edw. Hinxman, 
esq. of Little Durnford. 

Yennsnme——dilp 27. At Cleethorpes, 
the wife of John Thackray, esq. one of the 
Wardens of the Trinity House, Hull. 

July 30. Inhis 43d year, T. B. Hyldyard, 
esq. of Winestead, in Holderness. 

Lately, aged 24, Mr. George Atkinson, 
surgeon, of Sheffield. He was one of the 
earliest pupils in the medical classes of the 
London University, and received the gold 
and silver medals (the first which the Bni- 
versity awarded) at his closing examination. 

Aug. 2. At Headingley, aged 48, W. 
Denton, esq. late of the E, I. Company’s 
Naval Service. 

Aug. 5. At Acomb, in his 24th year, Mr. 
J. Wharton, student of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Aug. 14. At Otley, aged 43, J. Tennant, 
esq. of Chapel House, near Skipton, a 
Magistrate of the West Riding. 

Aug. 14. At Hull, aged 67, James Hew- 
etson, esq., merchant. 

Aged 20, Wm. Lawrence, only son of 
Col. Hale, of Acomb. 

Wates.—Aug.4. At Ruthin, Denbigh- 
shire, John Spier Hughes, esq. 

4ug.5. At Neath, Glamorganshire, in 
his 64th year, W. Gwyn, esq. 

Irevanp. In Dublin, Hugh Dick, esq. 
late M.P. for Maldon. 

Aug. 10. In Dublin, in his 28th year, 
Capt. Henry Dallas, 7Sth regt. eldest son of 
Sir G, Dallas, Bart. 

AsroaD—Dee, 11, 


At Calcutta, Francis 
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Dwyer, esq.-surgeon to the Hon. E, I. 
Company. 

Dee. 20, In Jamaica, Lieut. Philip Durn- 
ford, commanding the artillery there. He 
was appointed second lieutenant 1795, first 
lieutenant 1796, captain-lieutenant 1803, 
second captain 1804, captain 1806, brevet- 
major 1814, lieutenant-col. 1825. 

Feb. 9. At Meerut, Lieutenant George 
Mayne, of the Company’s Horse Artillery, 
second son of the Rev. R. Mayne, of 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 

May10. At Quebec, much and deservedly 
Jamented, in his 34th year, the Hon. Carleton 
Tho. Monckton, 24th Foot, only surviving 
brother of the present Vise. Galway. 

June ll, At Tabreez, in Persia, Sir 
John Macdonald Kinvier, K.L.S. British 
Envoy at the Court of Teheraun. As a tri- 
bute of respect to his memory, the Court 
and inhabitants of Tabreez determiued to 
wear mourning three months. 

_ July 22. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Francis 
Harold Duncombe, Esq. late of 74th regt. 

At Newfoundland, Lt.-Col. Henry M.G. 
Vigoureux, Royal Eng. youngest son of the 
date L. Vigoureux, esq. of Chiswick. He 
was appointed second lieut. 1800, first lieut. 
4801, second capt. 1806, captain 1810, 
brevet-major 1819, lieut.-col. 1825. 

Lately. At Cineinnati, Father Hill, of 
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the Roman church, said to be a brother to 
Lord Hill. 

July 21. At Chambery, in Savoy, Gen. 
Boigne. He was enormously rich. During 
his life, he made the following donations at 
Chambery: — For the construction of a 
theatre, 400,000 francs; to the lunatic 
asylum, 500,000; mendicity dépét, 300,000; 
hospital for aged persons, 1,200,000; tothe 
college, 300,000; for the enlargement of 
the public library, 50,000; fagade of the 
Hotel de Ville, 60,000; the construction 
of a street, 500,000; founding thirty heds 
in the hospital, 200,000 ; for the purchase 
of linen, &e. for the prisoners in the gaol, 
24,000; to the Chevaliers Tireurs, 20,0003 
to an establishment for teaching trades to 
young girls, 100,000;—total, 3,678,000 
fraues. To his servants he has left from 
1,500 to 10,000 francs each ; to his brother 
and nephew, 30,000; to each grandchild, 
200,000 francs; to physicians, an others of 
his acquaintance, legacies to the amount of 
100,000 francs; to his widow, 60,000 
franes per annum ; to his son, estates, &c. 
valued at from 15 to 18 millions of francs ; 
to the town of Chambery, for public im- 
provements, an estate which is expected to 
fetch from 4 to 500,000 francs; to every 
poor person in the hospitals, asylums, poor- 
houses, &c. 5 francs per annum. 














BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 23, to Aug. 24, 1830. 
Christened. 


























‘ Puried. 2and 5 142] 50and 60 171 
Males - 13512 o29¢ Males - 951Y,,,, £ 5and10 72] 60and 70 162 
Females - 1445§~ Females- 898 2 10 and 20 71|70and 80129 
Whereof have died under two years old 571 $ 20 and 30 137] 80 and 90 55 
—_- & { 30 aud 40 161 90 and 100 12 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 160 103°. 4 
CORN EXCHANGE, Aug. 23. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. > & & ‘@ s «@ & &. s @. 
76 #0 385 0O 34 0 384 0 44 0 44 0 
PRICE OF HOPS, Aug 23. 
“Kent Bags ....s.eeeee 5i. 12s. to 7. 7s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 7/. Os. to 9). 08, 
"Sussex ..ccecccece wee. 5. 16s. to Gl. 6s. | Kent Pockets ..... ...... 4. 6s. to 9f. Os 
EAGER cenespecaegesnsice 51. 12s. to 7. Os. | Sussex..... hikaenunidoanacs 51. 16s. to 61. 16s, 
‘Farnham (fine) ...... 9l. Os. to 110. 11s. | Essex .......sece0e seoagess Gl. Os. to 8l. Os, 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 19. 
~ Smithfield, Hay 2%. 2s. to 4/. 10s. Straw 2/. 2s.to 21,8s. Clover 31. 10s. to 5l. 10s. ) 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 23. . To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 
Beef ..reccescenrcenecenes 3s. Gd. to 4s. Od. | Lamb........cccccscssesees 4s. 01. to 4s.°8d. 
Mutton........secoseeeee 45. Od. to 48. Gd. Head of Cattle at Market . Aug. 23: 
Veal ceccccccscecceercoees 48 Od. to Ss. 07. BIOOBES woccccscsces 2,667 Calves 207 
Pork. ...ccccoccscocsseees 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 26,810 Pigs 200 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 23, 29s. Od. to 36s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. Od. Yellow Russia, 36s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 72s. Mottled, 78s. Curd, 80s——-CANDLES, 8s.perdoz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, August 16, 1830, 
FE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill- 





CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann RAtLWAYs. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .|£.85 0|#.4 0 || Fore:tofDean . 
Ashtow and Oldham .| 119 0 5 0 Mancl.ester & L'verp. 
Barnsley ‘ — 12 0 Stockton &Darlingtoa 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh.) 291. O}| 12 10 WATER-WORKS, 
Bretknock & Abergav. | 105 0 6 0 East London . . 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 105 0 5 0 Graud Junction . 
Coventry . . 8£0 O 44 0 Beret er 
Cromford 420 0 1s 0 Manchester & Salford 
Croydon. 2 0 — South London . 
Derby . . . » 150 0 6 © || West Middlesex . . 
Dudley... . 60 0 3 0 INSURANCES, 
Ellesmere and Chester 90 0 3 15 Albion ..-. «.« 
Forth and Clyde. 625 0j| 27 O |} Alliance ° 
Glamorganshire . 290 O|13 12 8 |! Atlas ;. ‘ 
Grand Junction 280 0 13 0 || British Gonnasesiel . 
Grand Surrey. . 50 0 210 || County Fire . . 
Grand Union . . .| 254% t 0 || Eagle . . 
Grand Western 7 © —_ Globe ° 
Grantham . . . 215 0 10 O |}Guardian . .. . 
Huddersfield . . 17 0 10 Hope Life . . 
Kennet and Avon . 29 0 1 5 Imperial Fire . . 
Lancaster . 25 0 1 0 Ditto Life . . . ~ 
Leeds and Liverpool « 462 0 20 0 Protector Fire. . . 
Leicester -| 250 O 17 0 Provident Life’ . . 
Leic. and North’ n 90 0 4 0 Rock Life . . . 
Loughborough 2800 0/175 © | RILExchange (Stock) 
Mersey and Irwell 665 0 40 0 MINES. 
Monmouthshire . 243 0 12 0 || Anglo Mexican . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 10 0 — oe ali : J 
Neath 380 0} 18 O || Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
Oxford . -| 635 0 32 0 British [ron 
Peak Forest «| #2 @ 3 0 || Colombh. (iss.at 5 pm) 
Regent’s . . . -| 24 O 12 6 || Hibernian . . 
Rochdale . . . «| 88 0 4 © || Irish Mining Comp? 
Severn and Wye . .| 204 1 O || Real Del Monte. . 
Shrewsbury . . 250 0} 11 O || United Mexican . 
Staff. and Wor, -| 770 0| 38 0O GAS LIGHTS. 
Stourbridge . . «| 220 QO} 12 O || Wostminster Chart‘. 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 425 110 || Ditto, New ... 
Stroudwater e00 ©): 98; Shige. se. 
Swansea. 274 0} 15 O || Ditto, New . . 
Thames & Severn, Red| 31 0 310 || Phanie. . =. 
Ditto, Black . . 20 0 16 @ li Bageh . . cs 
Trent & Mersey (3sh. ) 750 0} 37 10 lip 2°: ‘ 
Warw. and Birming. | 284 0} 12 0 | Birmingham . 
Warwick and Napton 225 O} 1b & | Birmingham®.Stafford 
Wilts and Berks. . 5% 0 4 | Brighton . . . 
Worc..and Birming. | 102 0 8: O Nike yi s-s 5 

DOCKS. ‘| Isle of Thanet. . 
St. Katharine’s . .| 845 3 pet.|| Lewes . . os 
London (Steck) |. 794 3% do. || Liverpool . . . . 
West India (Stock) | 1914 8 Odo.|| Maidstone. . . . 
East India = (Stoek)}}- 80 @| 4 Odo: || Ratcliff . . 
Commercial gy 874 4 Odo.|| Rochdale . ... 
Bristol . . «| 125 ©} 4 % 10; Sheffield . . 

BRIDGES. || Warwick . 
Hammersmith 28k Blo | MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark . 24 — || Australian (Agricult!) |, 
Do. New 74 per cent.| 31 0 115 | Auction Mart-. . . 
Vauxhall . . . «if 19% 1 0 | Annuity, British .. . 
Waterloo . . P 5 0 — Bank, rish:Provincial 
— Ann. of sl. . 26 0/0 17 4 || Carnat.Stock, Ist class 
—— Ann. of 71. . _— 0 15 -2-| Ditto; @d class A 





















































Price. 


-|£45 0 
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Div. p.an* 
£2 10 


5 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From July 26, to Aug. 25, 1830, Loth inclusive. 
Fahreuheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ad th 3 | ‘| 


"' 
S 

















31 | 74 | 79 | 71 || 30, OOlfine 
Al|7 75 | 67 || 29, 93} fine 


° s : 3 | fi, Sal si; 3 18 > it | 
tg 3% § is3 Berom-| Weather. || © 2% | g {523 | Baro! Weather. 
mSl'o Ss wz | So\|in. pts. . nee 8 “opin. pts. | 
Az = =z) Az ies| © \=2) 
ie eae 1 ldug.| © | @ | ° 1 | 
26 | 79 | 79 | 77 || 30, 20 fine | 11 | 67 | 69 | 60 |) 29, 67 cloudy 
27 | 76 | 82] 70 | , 30/fine | 12 | 64 | 71 | 60 |, 70 fair 
28 |75|81|74 || ,25ifine | 18] 59 | 56} 56 ||, 57/rain 
29 | 74 | 82 | 74 ’ 08 fine || 14} 63 | 60 61 ||, 70 showers 
30 | 75 | 85 | 73 || 29, 90/do.wth lights 15 | 69 | 69 | 57 ||, 71 fair 
| 
! 



































| 

| 
2 | 64] 71 | 68 » 80jclo. showers || 18 | 63 | 64 | 59 || 29, 95 showers 
3 | 67 | 79 | 62 » 97{cloudy 19 | 61 | 62 | 58 || 30, 00 fair 
4 | 65 | 75 | 70 » 98\fair 20 | 58 | 60 | 57 | 29, 05 fine 
5 | 66 | 74 | 64 > 89) fair 21] 59 | 63 {| 59 || =, 70 fair 
6 | 63 | 69 | 60 ||, 97/fair 22 | 64 | 67 | 59 || —, 97, fair 
7 | 64 | 67 | 59 ||, 87/cloudy 23 | 64 | 68 | 60 } » 95 cloudy 
8} 65 | 67 | 61 \ » 70'cloudy 24 | 64 | 67 | 59 || =, 90 cloudy 
9 | 68 | 72/ 58 | 77/ fair | 25 | 65 | 68 | Go || » 77, showers 


> 62 showers H 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28, to Aug. 26, 1830, both inclusive. 




































































HW j4sl4ele las! 81/8./ ¢|..| & we 

Sig2/ 53 | 23 Sa8q) BD Se welss3| 8 Z| Ex. Bills, 
Bids] 22 | 22 BE Bs 22 g2\8223) 8 FE) tooo. 
os eM | oF |S (Ss) Ble <| | = 2a 

28/219 i923 g\924 '100 1003 1054 19;|——90 88 pm.’ 919] 84 80 pm. 
29/219 {92 1%|91490 | 99§|100% 3/105 194;——80 77 pm. 91°] 81 74 pm. 
30/218 91g $)90§ 411004) 994) 993 [104% 193;——|__ 81 pm. ——~|_ 77 75 pm. 
31/2194.913 3/91 90 | 99%, 995 [1043 194 86 pm.———| 74 75 pm. 
2/2185191490Z/91 90$994 | 99%] 99g [104 | 194237 |7577 pma.——| 75 73 pm. 
3/218 |91$ 290% 3/100 | 99% 99% $1043 199 2363 7577 pm. ———, 73 74 pm. 
4/218$/915 25/905 14100 100% 100% [105 | 194,—, 81 pm.—— 76 78 pm. 
5/219 91% 23.91% $1003) 99$%|100$ 3/105 194/238} 83 82 pm. 918) 77 78 pm. 
6\2183'91% 2491 3 99%! 993 1004 ¥1104%| 193/2884/83 85 pm. ——! 78 80 pm. 
7\218 loog j91% ¥—,1004|1004 §)105 19§\—— 87 pm. —— 80 83 pm. 
9\2185 92§ $:91$ $i —— 100§)100§ 3/105 | 195,——87 89 pm. ——) 82 83 pm. 
10,2184|92 4914 4——,100$)100 $1043) 194-——|_ 87 pm. ——| 82 83 pm. 
11|/2164.92§ 4914 %—1003|100% 3/105) 193;—— 88 87 pm.) 82 83 pm 
12/2189,925 3913 4—100g/1004 3/105 194; 82 88 pm 
13/219 |924 4914 $|——100§|1004 ¢|—— 19239 87 pm.|—_. 82 83 pm. 
14 219$)998 aj915 8; 1 00$ 1004 $|105 | 19§-———|__ 87 pm.| 91} 82 83 pm. 
16/2194/92% $91$ §/——, 1004/1004 §/105 | 19§/240 |87 88 pm.) 914) 82 83 pm. 
17\219$924 4/913 j]—|1003|1003 3/105 | 193/240 | 87 pm. 82. 83 pm. t 
182194924 291% 4;—— 1004 100g $|105$| 19%)240 87 pm. 919) 82 83 pm. 
19 2194/92 4/913 4'100$|1004| 100g 4)105% 19§)2393| ——| 82 83 pm. ) 
20 2194)92 41914 #}100§)100§ 1004 §/1054) 19§)240 /85 83 pm.) 914) 82 83 pm. 
21 —_—- — 

23 2198)91% 24914 $|100% 1004 1003 $)1053) 19% 84 80 pm.|—! 81 79 pm. 
24|———-!92 915 ——100§ 1003 4 —80 81 pm. ——| 79 80 pm. 
25 2194'92% 13,914 1;——,1003)1005 $105 | 193|;——,80 81 pm. ——| 79 80 pm. 
26/2183/\914 §/90g 3'1004!100 100 =—11043 193|——'79 80 pm.'——! 78 79 pm. 








South Sea Stock, July 28, 1043; July 30, 103§; Aug. 2, 1034. 
Old South Sea Ann. Aug. 11, 923; Aug. 14, 924. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornbill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop.uck, and Ce, 





J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
> > 





